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gesticm  Is  not  imitation;  rather  the  result 
of  city  ordinance. 

These  latter  two  buildings  are  not 
beautiful  to  me — not  nearly  so  beautiful 
as  the  cathedral-like  Woolworth  build¬ 
ing,  the  obelisk  suggestion  of  the  Bush 
building  or  the  Gothic  superstructured 
Chicago  Tribune  building,  and  tomorrow 
the  Fisk  and  Telephone  buildings  may 
be  laughed  _  at,  for  while  they  are  ter¬ 
rifically  imposing  today  in  their  masses, 
they  may  be  outranked  tomorrow  as  the 
Flatiron  building  was  outranked  by  a 
hundred  others. 

But  what  the  hell?  Three  pages  on  a 
volume  about  architecture.  It  isn’t 
worth  it.  Yes  it  is. 

SOCIOLOGY 

It  is  [at  the  risk  of  affronting  Judge 
Ben  Lindsey,  his  followers  and  all 
his  cock-eyed  and  imbecilic  enemies 
that  I  review  The  Companionate  Mar¬ 
riage  (Beni  h  Liveright),  by  the  Judge 
and  Wainwright  Evans.  Not  that  I 
think  the  book  is  'unsound  or  stupid  or 
wavering;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  solid, 
keen  and  enormously  courageous,  but  it 
is  vastly  overwritten  and  while  the  first 
two  hundred  pages  are  filled  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  astonishing  stuff,  the  book 
then  begins  to  repeat  itself  to  such  an 
extent  that  while  I  read  the  first  200 
pages  at  one  sitting,  I  tackled  the  latter 
200  ten  times  before  I  finished  them 
and  was  simply  bored  to  death. 

Then,  too,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  book 
is  absolutely  honest.  There  is  too  much 
coincidence  in  it.  Lindsey  providentially, 
it  seems,  meets  all  parties  of  all  love  tri¬ 
angles,  and  in  all  scrapes  and  affairs 
seems  as  omnipresent  as  God.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this,  ior  this  is  what  some 
of  his  enemies  have  been  saying,  and  I 
am  for  Lindsey  and  his  beliefs  whole  hag. 
But  when  he  tells  of  twenty-four  Sunday 
School  girls  and  boys  meeting  in  the 


basement  of  a  church,  turning  out  the 
lights  and  half  of  them  “going  the  limit” 

I  simply  ooze  disbelief.  I’ll  admit  that 
two-thirds  of  them  would  do  so  in 
privacy,  with  the  right  setting  and 
provocation,  but  when  Lindsey  makes  an 
assertion  like  this  he  weakens  his  whole 
fight.  Grant  that  the  thing  might  have 
happened;  it  sounds  wildly  improbable 
and  Lindsey  cannot  prove  it  without 
exposing  names  and  making  a  cad  of 
himself.  It  is  a  terrific  blow  at  his 
scheme  of  Companionate  Marriage. 
When  I,  who  am  much  more  radical  in 
social  and  sexual  theory  than  Lindsey, 
balk,  what  are  his  opponents  going  to 
make  of  it? 

Such  statements  and  the  unbelievable 
coincidences  in  the  book  are  very,  very 
unfortunate.  Companionate  Marriage 
is  an  excellent  expedient.  I  personally 
would  fear  it  as  much  as  I  do  an  orthodox 
marriage,  but  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  who  would  favor  it  and  take 
advantage  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  even  more  timid  than  I. 
And,  I  am  convinced,  it  would  do  a  lot 
of  good.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  sex 
among  young  people  when  their  desire 
is  full  Hedged  and  they  should  not  be 
held  back  by  an  economic  situation 
which,  under  present  conditions,  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  get  married 
without  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  their  credit,  and  a  moral  situation 
which  makes  sex  outside  of  marriage  a 
cardinal  sin. 

Moreover,  Companionate  Marriage 
would  save  what  remains  of  the  morals 
of  the  day,  and  would  really  be  the  wisest 
step  our  moralists  could  take  to  save 
their  faces — if  it  isn’t  too  late.  The 
young  people  of  the  day  who  have  any 
intelligence,  energy  and  life  have  al¬ 
ready  stepped  past  Companionate  Mar¬ 
riage,  some  of  them  secretly  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  them  openly.  In  ten 
more  years,  unless  something  unfore¬ 
seen  happens,  the  whole  institution  of 
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marriage  is  going  to  get  its  death-blow. 
Companionate  Marriage  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  save  the  situation. 

I  believe,  with  judge  Lindsey,  in 
monogamy,  but  I  believe  with  him  that 
it  will  thrive  best  without  compulsion. 
Real  love  and  affection  between  two  per¬ 
sons  can  be  beautiful,  but  I  do  not  think 
such  a  state  will  come  about,  with  the 
first  marriage  or  the  first  sex  experiment, 
and  if  it  does  I  think  it  will  be  ruined 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  rigid  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  marriage  and  social  creed. 
Let  love,  affection  and  companion¬ 
ship  make  the  decision;  monogamy  will 
follow,  and  it  will  then  be  beautiful  and 
respectable,  instead  of  being  cheap  and 
filled  with  horrible  dissent  and  the  pain¬ 
ful  infidelity  of  today. 

Personally,  I  take  Bertrand  Russell’s 
view  that  a  couple  should  not  be  declared 
married  until  they  have  a  child,  and  then 
that  it  should  be  automatic.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  should  be  children 
until  the  couple  want  them,  for  un¬ 
wanted  children  can  exercise  the  same 
tyranny  over  the  lives  of  the  couple  as 
the  damned  fool  marriage  and  divorce 
laws. 

Lindsey’s  Companionate  Marriage  al¬ 
lows  for  many  things.  It  would  permit  a 
respectable  sexual  union  before  the 
young  persons  of  today  could  support 
themselves— -a  grave  necessity,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  when  you  consider  that  the 
700,000  college  students  graduate  about 
the  age  of  twenty-three  and  are  in  no 
way  to  support  themselves  for  fully  a 
year  afterward,  much  less  make  them¬ 
selves  homes;  and  when  you  consider 
that  the  great  masses  are  even  worse  off 
economically.  It  would  allow  a  sex  ex¬ 
periment,  or  experiments,  which  would, 
in  most  cases,  prevent  disastrous  break¬ 
ups  and  scattered  children.  I  think  it 
would  almost  entirely  eliminate  the 
alimony  evil  and  v/ould  be  a  smashing 
thrust  at  that  form  of  blackmail  known 
as  breach-cf-promise.  It  allows  for  easy 


divorce,  but  is  divorce  between  childless 
couples  as  bad  as  in  a  family  where  there 
are  children,  and  is  it  as  bad  as  a  case 
where  adultery  is  the  cause  and  must  be 
publicly  aired?  Now  I  count  adultery 
as  no  sin  at  all,  but  I  believe  that  Com¬ 
panionate  Marriage  would  stop  a  great 
deal  of  it  under  the  present  system  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  The  moralists 
and  pulpiteers  who  oppose  Lindsey  are 
on  the  one  hand  simply  jackasses,  and 
on  the  other,  barkers  who  increase  the 
controversy  to  satisfy  a  cheap  ego  and 
keep  the  cashbox  filled. 

Lindsey  shows  that,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  the  prohibition  of  sex  is  having 
the  same  effect  as  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Both  actually  incite  de¬ 
fiance.  The  knowledge  of  contracep¬ 
tives  is  only  half  the  answer  to  the 
present  morality  of  the  young.  It  is 
true,  that  the  only  thing  that  kept  the 
women  from  stepping  over  the  line  long 
ago  was  fear  of  pregnancy,  and  thus  of 
being  caught  in  a  social  sin  (which 
incidentally  forced  many  unhappy  mar¬ 
riages),  but  now  the  knowledge  of  young 
people  that  they  can  get  away  with  it, 
coupled  with  a  lot  of  threats  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  actually  gives  them  a  thrill  of 
rebellion,  and  young  people  like  to  rebel. 

In  this  very  issue  is  a  woman  with  a 
dozen  children  writing  to  Plain  Talk 
and  asking  information  on  birth  control. 
We  cannot  within  the  law  give  it  to  her, 
but  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  one  of  her 
daughters  could. 

Lindsey  takes  a  very  tolerant  stand  on 
infidelity.  Pie  shows  it  not  as  a  desirable 
thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  personal  morals. 
If  a  married  man  and  woman  can  stand 
each  other  stepping  out,  still  love  each 
other  and  enjoy  each  other,  then  the 
matter  is  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
He  shows  that,  above  all,  the  freedom  of 
both  sides  to  do  this  very  thing  would 
probably  cut  down  infidelity  a  great  deal. 
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Whether  Judge  Lindsey  would  be  as 
tolerant  if  his  own  family  life  were  less 
happy  is  another  thing,  but  I  believe 
he  would  hold  to  the  ideal  if  his  heart 
were  quite  wrenched  out  of  him. 

The  book  is  amazing  in  some  of  its 
stories.  As  fiction  they  would  be  barred 
from  the  mails.  As  fact  they  cannot  be, 
and  as  fact  they  are  probably  more  inter¬ 
esting.  These  stories,  many  of  them,  will 
be  set  down  as  improbable  because  some 
of  the  other  stories,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  sound  improbable  even  to  me, 
but  I  know  that  when  Lindsey  gives 
cases  of  married  couples,  both  sides  of 
which  have  outside  affairs,  and  yet, 
with  full  knowledge  of  them,  live  amic¬ 
ably  and  affectionately  together,  he  is 
telling  the  truth,  for  I  know  such  couples 
myself.  He  cites,  too,  cases  where  peo¬ 
ple,  equally  tolerant  in  principle  cannot 
stand  the  idea  and  yet,  rather  than 
denounce  infidelity,  regret  their  in¬ 
ability  to  be  tolerant;  and  I  know  an 
individual  or  two  like  this — too  damned 
well,  and  a  few  hundred  others  not  so 
well. 

These  stones  and  others  are  excellent 
and  thrilling  reading.  They  should 
make  many  who  have  suffered  and  be¬ 
come  embittered  considerably  more 
tolerant,  and  they  should  open  the  eyes 
of  those  without  experience  and  of  those 
without  understanding.  Lindsey  pre¬ 
sents  drama  after  drama,  free  of  the 
cheap  and  hokum  stagework  of  those 
coxcombish  ignorami  who  call  them¬ 
selves  actors  and  of  those  who  direct 
the  nation's  films  and  playhouses.  As  I 
read  Lindsey's  book  I  understand  better 
than  ever  why  it  is  impossible  to  drag 
me  into  a  theatre. 

Lindsey  accepts  all  the  nonsense  of  the 
psychoanalysts  and  often  gets  himself 
into  theoretical  messes  that  are  neither 


sound  sociology  nor  scientific  fact,  and 
he  now  and  then  dons  the  garb  of  the 
Holy  Rollers  and  falls  into  pious  cant 
when  he  talks  about  sex  being  “spiritual” 
and  a  “spiritual  force”.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind — no  more  spiritual  than  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  sauerkraut.  Admit  that  it  can 
be  beautiful  and  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  fine  love  and  affection,  and 
one  has  then  said  all  that  one  can  for 
it  is  a  spiritual  force.  Sex  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be,  biologically, 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  It  may  be 
beautiful  in  its  very  passion  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  an  extremely  beautiful 
love  affair,  but  sex  itself  is  a  little 
pragmatism  of  nature.  Spiritual,  me 
eye! 

WILL  men  ever  quit  writing  of 
women?  No  more  than  they 
will  quit  kissing  them.  Not  that 
I  accuse  John  Langdon-Davis  of  the 
latter  pastime,  but  certainly  of  the 
former.  His  book  is  A  Short  History  of 
Women  (Viking  Press).  I  think  if  some¬ 
one  wrote  as  ! short  a  history  of  women 
as  someone  once  did  of  England,  to  wit: 
“England  is  an  island,”  even  H.  L. 
Mencken  would  rise  up  in  moral  indig¬ 
nation. 

Davis  starts  off  with  sex.  The  midriff 
of  his  book  has  to  do  with  sex,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  end  of  it.  The  book,  as  I  an¬ 
nounced,  is  A  Short  History  of  Women . 
The  fore  part  of  the  work,  which  does  not 
concern  women  at  all,  but  the  sex  biology 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting;  although  the 
author,  in  the  fashion  of  Englishmen, 
expends  some  moral  energy  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  parasitism  of  animals  much 
more  innocent  than  the  little  lad  who  is 
forgiven  for  bed-wetting.  I  quote  this 
pious  stupidity: 

We  must  assume  .  .  .  that  in  BoneSHa  (a  worm), 
to  be  a  male  is  part  of  the  reward  of  successful 
parasitism,  a  reward  purchased  at  the  price  which 
has  always  to  be  paid  by  parasites— -beastly 
degeneracy. 
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Friends,  something  should  be  done 
about  them  damn  Bonellias.  Let's  rouse 
the  masses  to  action.  Every  English¬ 
man  isn't  doing  his  duty.  Let  us  not 
rest  until  no  Bonellia  remains.  If  the 
Bonellias  haven't  enough  sense  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  matter  we  shall  get  a  Twentieth 
Amendment. 

Langdon-Davis,  after  his  glance  at 
asexuality,  fission,  parthenogenesis, 
paedogenesis  and  hermaphroditism, 
passes  from  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
lower  animals  to  W eininger’s  conclu¬ 
sions  that  probably  there  is  less  of  male 
and  female  than  there  is  of  sexual  ma¬ 
jorities,  that  no  man  is  hundred  percent 
male  and  no  woman  a  hundred  percent 
female — as  witness  the  chorus  boys  and 
lower  Fifth  Avenue. 

Still,  as  the  author  makes  obvious, 
the  difference  between  a  normal  man  and 
a  normal  woman  is  so  great  as  to  make 
most  of  the  tenets  of  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment  ridiculous.  Women  are  weaker 
than  men  physically;  they  develop  fat 
rather  than  muscle  from  their  very 
metabolism;  women  axe  thus  bom  to 
greater  instability,  and  education,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  environment  accentuate  this 
quality.  As  women  in  primitive  life 
took  a  secondary  place  because  of 
physical  inferiority,  they  automatically 
stayed  in  this  place  under  civilization 
and  were  likewise  secondary  in  the 
transition  from  muscle  to  mentality, 
save  that,  as  they  could  help  their  men 
less  physically  and  not  at  all  mentally — - 
it  was  assumed— 'they  became,  indeed, 
a  bad  second. 

Long  before  Christianity  came  on  the 
scene  with  its  imbecilic  theories  of  sex, 
women  and  sex  were  held  to  be  things  of 
evil,  and  all  through  the  realm  of  written 
history  of  the  higher  nations,  ancient 
Egypt  almost  alone  excepted,  women 
have  had  a  place  of  degradation,  and  had 
appalling  parasitism  and  innocuity 
thrust  upon  them.  Nowand  then  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  French  ladies  rose  with  intellect. 


Now  they  rise,  contraceptives  freeing 
them  from  a  position  of  dependence, 
and  shout  equality,  equal  rights,  _  free¬ 
dom,  and  so  forth— most  of  it  bosh. 
But  they  are  gaining  strength  of  posi¬ 
tion.  Langdon-Davis  surmises  that 
“woman's  place  is  the  home”  will  soon 
change  into  “man's  place  is  the  office”. 
In  short,  two  thousand  years  of  written 
history  has  suddenly  made  a  complete 
change  of  front,  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned.  By  a  system  of  industrial 
economics  and  the  drug  store,  the  woman 
as  we  have  known  her,  is  no  more.  In 
Russia  and  America,  the  advance  posts 
of  this  revolution,  even  the  family  has 
gone  to  pot. 

Personally,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  All  women,  save 
mental  and  physical  defectives,  of 
course,  crave  sex.  They  no  longer  have 
to  marry  to  satisfy  this  desire,  ©r  marry¬ 
ing,  no  longer  have  to  have  children,  or 
having  children,  can  earn  enough  to  have 
some  less  fortunate  sister  take  care  of 
them.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  Lang¬ 
don-Davis  can  go  back  to  his  metabolism 
and  fat  producing  rate.  Women,  with¬ 
out  the  whip  over  them,  are  inclined  to 
be  lazy.  Thus,  I  believe,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  the  dicta  of  their  men 
and  have  secret  affairs  with  poets,  book- 
agents  and  milkmen,  as  they  have  always 
done,  the  higher  class  of  them  indolently 
wobbling  their  double-chins  over  bridge 
games  and  teas  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
lower  class  of  them  gassing  over  back 
fences  about  neighborhood  scandals. 

The  girls,  vivacious,  energetic,  ambi¬ 
tious,  eventually  become  stogy  wives 
or  develop  into  lean,  stringy  beings  with 
a  mission.  Now  and  then  a  mother  rises 
to  a  personality,  now  and  then  a  single 
woman  reaches  achievement  or  a  life  of 
honesty  and  charm.  But  how  many? 
I  grant  you  that  the  majority  of  men  are 
swine  and  that  potentially  the  women 
have  finer  and  greater  possibilities,  but 
the  number  of  vital  and  interesting  men 
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is  certainly  ten  times  that  of  the 
women.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
women  are  getting  more  ascendant,  but 
they  are  accomplishing  this  by  more 
leisure  and  greater  hoodwinking.  The 
cynicism  of  Diogenes  was  too  sensible 
to  parade  about  with  a  lantern  looking 
for  an  honest  woman ;  instead  of  being 
labelled  a  master  of  sarcasm  he  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  bughouse. 

FICTION 

There  is  probably  no  more  flab¬ 
bergasting  writer  than  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway- — not  even  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son.  No  one  writes  more  unevenly 
than  these  tv/o,  few  are  as  shrewd,  and 
both  are  full  of  unexpected  tricks  (by 
no  means  cheap  ones);  to  judge  what 
one  of  their  pieces  of  work  will  be  bv 
the  last  one  is  the  heighth  of  indiscre¬ 
tion.  Sherwood  Anderson  at  his  best 
is  a  master.  Hemingway  at  his  best, 
or  worst,  is  baffling.  And  nowhere  is 
he  more  baffling  than  in  his  book  of 
short  stories,  Men  Without  W omen 
(Scribner’s). 

The  first  story  in  the  book  is  as  good 
an  example  as  any,  “The  Undefeated”. 
I  am  not  impressed  with  its  artistic 
merit,  nor  for  that  matter,  save  for  one 
story,  with  the  artistic  merit  of  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  book.  “The  Undefeated” 
can  be  told  in  a  few  words:  a  bull¬ 
fighter,  who  has  seen  his  best  days, 
attempts  to  come  back  and  is  gored. 
The  description  holds  up  well  and 
pathos  enters  the  story,  but  I  believe,  in 
nowhere  near  its  proper  proportions. 
What  gravels  me  is  Hemingway’s  pitch¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  argot  into  pure  American 
slang.  He  had  no  problem  of  transla¬ 
tion  to  confront  him  and  so  it  was  not  a 
case  of  transferring  values  (always  a 
tremendous  and  practically  impossible 
job);  no,  Hemingway  simply  goes  the 
whole  hog.  His  bull-fighters  talk  like 


baseball  players  and  his  newspaper 
writer,  covering  the  fight,  reports  the 
business  in  terms  of  Bugs  Baer.  Is  this 
right?  Is  it  wrong?  I  look  into  my 
whole  moral  apparatus  and  find  nothing 
to  apply  to  the  situation.  My  one 
criticism  is  that,  while  it  makes  his 
characters  sound  real,  it  also  transports 
the  bull-fight  to  the  Polo  Grounds,  and 
being  a  literal  soul,  I  know  that  it  just 
didn’t  happen.  In  other  words,  reality 
of  the  characters  is  belied  by  the  un¬ 
reality  of  the  locale. 

Without  a  peg  to  impale  Hemingway 
on,  I  seek  refuge  in  Maupassant. 
Maupassant,  translated,  still  has  the 
vernacular  of  France.  The  characters 
still  remain  alive  and  Frenchmen.  Thus 
I  conclude  that  Hemingway  fizzles,  but 
I  conclude  it  negatively  and  without  a 
shot  in  the  locker. 

Of  much  more  worth  is  the  story, 
“In  Another  Country”- — a  description  of 
a  group  of  wounded  men,  back  from  the 
Italian  front.  The  plot  is  even  less 
tangible  in  this  bit  than  in  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  but  I  no  more  demand  plot  in 
fiction  than  I  do  courage  in  the  White 
House.  This  piece  illustrates  well  the 
irritabilities  and  despairs  and  correla- 
tively  evoked  sympathies  of  invalids. 
It  is  the  one  superb  piece  in  the  volume. 

I  recommend  it  without  going  into  a 
single  detail,  for  to  attempt  to  tell  what 
it  is  about  in  a  few  words  would  be  like 
doing  a  biography  of  Alexander  Dowie 
by  holding  up  one  whisker. 

The  only  other  story  in  the  collection 
that  impresses  me  at  all  is  “Fifty  Grand” 
a  story  of  a  prize-fight  which  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly — and  here  I  am 
impressed  vicariously,  for  everyone  else 
seemed  impressed  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance.  I  attribute  the  effect  it 
had  to  the  fact  that  every  follower  of 
boxing  thinks  fully  half  the  fights  staged 
are  “thrown”.  I  personally  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  and  do  not  care.  The 
end  of  this  story,  with  a  double  foul  and 
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both  fighters  trying  to  iose,  is  very 
dramatic  and  unusual,  and  the  plot  is  thus 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  product  of 
sports  writers. 

Unquestionably,  Hemingway  shines 
greatly  in  two  things  other  than  his 
unexpectedness:  his  dialogue,  and  (often 
incorporated  in  the  dialogue)  a  wicked, 
cynical  and  corruscating  wit.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  he  crucifies  the  story  on 
the  dialogue,  as  in 4 The  Killers”-— a  story 
that  is  otherwise  not  worth  a  damn. 
In  his  stories,  his  wit  makes  human 
nature  shrink  and  probably  even  embar¬ 
rasses  God  Himself,  and  when  Heming¬ 
way  goes  in  for  criticism  there  is  a 
crescendo  of  agonised  squeals  from  the 
writers  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  that  Hemingway  at  his  worst 
shows  the  influence  of  that  cheesey  gang 
of  Americans  in  Paris  who  are  making 
the  Literature  of  Tomorrow. 

BIOGRAPHY 

GP.  Baker,  in  his  Sulla  the  Fortunate 
.  (Dodd,  Mead),  exposes  plainly 
his  predilection  for  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government,  so  long  as 
the  aristocracy  be  real  and  self-respect¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  contemplate 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Temperance, 
Prohibition  and  Public  Morals,  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  and 
the  W.  C.  T.  U„,  but  what  I  agree  with 
him.  Better  anything  than  such  bigots 
and  blackj ackers  running  a  nation.  A 
true  democracy  might  be  a  fine  thing,  I 
admit,  but  other  than  the  infrequent 
appearance  of  honest  democracy  in 
some  isolated  city,  it,  like  Christianity, 
has  never  existed. 

Baker  shows  certain  admirable  traits 
under  the  old  Roman  rule,  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  reign  of 
money.  And  that  the  rule  of  the 
aristocrats  was  a  decent  one,  at  least 
at  home,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  Rome  there  were  no  police  and  no 


soldiers;  the  courts,  customs  and  the 
law  were  respected.  But  into  the 
aristocracy  there  seeped  the  blood  and 
influence  of  the  Judge  Garys  and  J.  P. 
Morgans  of  the  time  and  the  aristocracy 
quickly  went  to  hell.  By  the  time 
Sulla  established  a  dictatorship  honesty 
had  pretty  well  disappeared  from  the 
government,  and  even  Julius  Caesar,  a 
true  aristocrat  in  birth,  feeling,  courage, 
culture  and  brains,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
resorted  to  tricks  comparable  to  those 
of  the  late  lamented  Ohio  and  the 
present  swinish  Pennsylvania  and  Ill¬ 
inois  gangs.  Now  and  then  an  Augustus 
and  now  and  then  a  Marcus  Aurelius, 
but  more  often  some  Jim  Fisk  in  the 
royal  purple  of  Elegabalus,  Nero  or 
Caligula. 

The  time  was  too  late  by  the  time 
Sulla  came  into  control.  The  most 
unaristocratic  thing  to  which  he  ever 
stooped  were  the  proscriptions — and 
then  because  equestrian  politics  had  a 
hold  on  him  already.  Money  was  to  be 
raised  by  confiscation,  and  confiscation 
was  to  be  consummated  by  proscription. 
Men  are  most  dangerous  when  their 
pocketbooks  are  touched  and  Sulla 
thought  that  execution  was  the  safer 
plan.  He  had  by  that  time  learned  to 
fear — -something  that  is  relatively  un¬ 
known  to  the  true  aristocrat.  Young 
Julius  Caesar  almost  alone  gave  him  the 
cold  shoulder  when  men  all  about  him 
were  appearing  on  the  fatal  lists. 

To  Sulla’s  idea  of  government  (before 
he  governed),  to  his  charming  cynicism, 
to  his  courage  on  the  field  and  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  as  a  general,  Baker 
gives  due  credit,  and  it  is  due,  for  Sulla, 
up  until  the  time  he  returned  from  his 
remarkable  campaign  in  the  East,  was 
truly  admirable,  and  not  only  was  he 
efficient  and  courageous  but  honest  and 
much  opposed  to  the  Rotarians  and  Big 
Business  of  the  time,  the  very  forces 
which,  by  holding  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  plebes, 
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A  Forward-Looking  Policy 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  in  the  bituminous  industry,  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  on  May  25,  1928,  which  may  bring 
about  significant  changes  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  industry.  Briefly,  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to 
close  down  indefinitely  a  certain  number  of  its  mines 
which  are  least  efficient  and  to  dispense  with  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  its  employes  in  order  to  give  those 
who  remain  steadier  employment. 

In  conjunction  with  this  policy  the  company  has  invited 
other  companies  to  consider  this  policy  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  wide  deflation  of  productive  capacity.  If 
the  industry  is  to  progress  rapidly  toward  economic  re¬ 
covery,  the  company  believes  that  every  producing  unit 
must  make  some  sacrifice  to  that  end. 

The  bituminous  industry,  as  explained  in  the  report 
recently  issued  by  this  Department,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  overdeveloped  producing  capacity.  Roughly 
it  can  supply  about  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  nation 
demands.  In  this  connection  the  company  believes  that 
the  present  plight  of  the  industry  “will  not  be  remedied 
by  forcing  unwanted  coal  upon  an  unwilling  market.” 
It  sees  no  relief,  either  to  the  industry  or  to  any  pro¬ 
ducing  company,  through  cutting  prices  below  a  level 
which  will  permit  payment  of  overhead  costs  and  adequate 
wages.  It  definitely  announces  that  nothing  is  to  be 
“gained  by  further  cutting  wages  below  a  sound  economic 
level.” 

The  company,  furthermore,  recognizes  that  there  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  industry  if  many  of  the  experienced  em¬ 
ployes  whom  it  is  compelled  to  dismiss  are  unable  to 
continue  in  the  industry.  In  behalf  of  the  employes  who 
are  discharged  and  who  are  seeking  work  elsewhere  the 
company  asks  for  “all  proper  consideration  and  courtesy 
for  their  applications  arising  out  of  this  action.” 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  200,000  surplus 
workers  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  if  many  companies  were  to  put  into  effect  the 
policy  announced  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  careful  selection  of  ex¬ 
perienced  and  skilled  workers  and  to  displace  many  of 
the  inefficient  employes  who  have  been  kept  on  the  pay¬ 
rolls  under  a  regime  of  very  irregular  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployment.  • 

In  the  midst  of  a  greatly  overexpanded  industry  the 
operators  have  regarded  it  to  their  interest  to  keep  more 
men  on  the  payrolls  than  they  have  been  able  to  employ 
regularly,  because  they  wished  to  have  the  men  available 


when  the  opportunity  arose  to  produce  to  full  capacity. 
Thus  during  periods  of  maximum  demand  each  company 
was  in  a  position  to  supply  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
market  as  possible. 

The  data  accumulated  by  the  United  States  Coal  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  show  that  costs  of  production  are 
greatly  reduced  by  regular  and  full-time  operation.  Thus, 
if  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  productive  capacity  which 
would  permit  regular  operation  were  prevalent,  the  oper¬ 
ators  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  better  wages,  obtain 
greater  profits  and  still  sell  coal  at  reasonable  prices. 
But  the  retention  of  only  experienced  and  skilled  em¬ 
ployes  in  connection  with  a  regime  of  more  regular  oper¬ 
ation  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  a  large  number 
of  workers.  Obviously,  unless  these  workers  can  find 
employment  elsewhere  they  will  increase  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

In  short,  if  only  one  or  a  few  large  companies  reduce 
the  number  of  their  mines  and  discharge  surplus  workers, 
deflation  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  policy  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
will  not  have  been  accomplished.  Each  company,  how¬ 
ever,  which  concentrates  on  operating  the  most  efficient 
mines  and  seeks  to  regularize  production  can  expect  to 
reduce  costs  of  production.  Furthermore,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  that  each 
company  voluntarily  reduce  productive  capacity  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  legal  basis,  except  through,  consolidated 
ownership,  upon  which  deflation  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  anti-trust  laws.  Concerted  action  to  reduce  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  might  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
restrain  trade. 

Ethical  Standards  in  American  Business 

The  address  of  Edwin  B.  Parker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  Washington  last 
month  is  a  noteworthy  document.  It  is  in  some  senses  a 
commentary  and  elaboration  of  the  code  of  principles 
governing  business  conduct  which  was  issued  by  the 
Chamber  four  years  ago.  While  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
official  pronouncement  of  the  Chamber,  it  would  seem 
to  be  properly  regarded  as  at  least  semi-official  and  as 
representing  the  ideals  which  the  organization  is  willing 
to  be  understood  as  endorsing.  It  is  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chamber  in  a  twenty-five  page  pamphlet. 
Some  excerpts  of  especial  interest  .are  quoted  below,  as 
an  indication  of  the  trend  of  responsible  business  think¬ 
ing  toward  the  formulation  of  ethical  standards.  The 
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excerpts  are  necessarily  long  and  in  order  to  conserve 
space  they  are  here  given  successively  without  any  ex¬ 
planatory  comment  since  their  essential  meaning  is  quite 
clear.  Judge  Parker  said: 

“The  growth  and  development  of  business,  and  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole,  demand 
unhampered  opportunities  for  individual  effort  and  initi¬ 
ative,  which  is  rendered  increasingly  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  government  regulation  of  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  methods  arid  practices  designed  to  secure 
immediate  gains,  without  reference  to  the  effect  on  the 
general  public  or  the  ultimate  effect  on  business  itself, 
sometimes  render  restrictive  and  regulatory  legislation  in 
the  public  interest  imperative.  Business  chafes  under  such 
legislation.  The  remedy  lies  in  its  own  hands.  It  can, 
if  it  will,  be  governed  and  regulated  by  its  own  rules  and 
principles  of  business  conduct  enforced  by  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  all  sanctions— a  wholesome  public  opinion — 
created  and  fostered  by  business  itself.” 


“Business  does  not  exist  unto  itself  alone.  Business 
exists  only  by  reason  of  what  it  does  for  others.  It  finds 
its  opportunities  to  continue  and  to  develop  only  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  all  those  from 
whom  it  buys,  those  to  whom  it  sells,  and  those  whom  it 
employs.  In  the  final  analysis  business  deals  with  human 
welfare  and  human  happiness.  Its  function  is  to  find 
ways  of  promoting  human  welfare  and  of  adding  to  the 
opportunities  for  human  happiness.” 


“Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  of  the  betrayal 
of  public  trusts  by  those  in  high  places.  All  such  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  courts  and  by  the  voters  to  whom  they 
are  accountable.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  dis¬ 
position  to  deal  with  them  here.  The  present  concern  of 
business  as  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  its  own  eve ;  to  purge 
itself  of  those  corrupters  of  public  servants  whose  moral 
turpitude  in  making  possible  the  betrayal  of  a  public 
trust  is  even  greater  than  that  of  those  whom  they  would 
debauch ;  and  to  put  the  ban  of  outlawry  upon  those  who 
have  a  contempt  for  the  public  interest,  those  who  have 
a  contempt  for  the  government  that  affords  protection 
to  them  and  to  their  property,  and  those  who  have  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  our  institutions  of  justice.” 


“It  is  the  function  of  government  to  deal  with  crime. 
But  there  is  a  twilight  zone  between  acts  which  are  illegal 
and  criminal  on  the  one  hand  and  acts  which  are  simply 
unmoral  on  the  other.  Those  whose  conduct  falls  within 
this  zone,  whose  acts,  while  within  the  law,  are  repugnant 
to  the  public  interest,  must  be  branded  as  social  outlaws. 

“We  are  here  concerned  in  awakening  the  seemingly 
dormant  business  consciences  of  many  of  the  stockholders 
of  corporations  who,  through  non-action,  impliedly  place 
the  seal  of  their  approval  on  the  acts  of  their  offending 
agents.  All  such  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the  profession 
of  business,  and  to  the  government,  publicly  to  repudiate 
those  \yho  misrepresent  them.  They  cannot  accept  the 
^profits  flowing  from  corruption  and  escape  the  moral 
•stigma  which  inheres  in  such  profits.  Neither  can  they 
jpermit  those  who  act  for  them  to  profit  personally  through 
corrupt  corporate  transactions  or  shield  others  who  do. 
.  .  .  Individual  responsibility  is  not  lost  through  cor¬ 
porate  action  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  increased  in  exactly 
the  ratio  that  the  influence  exerted  through  corporate  ac¬ 
tion  exceeds  that  of  independent  individual  action.  .  .  . 


“We  are  concerned  in  pointing  out,  to  the  millions  of 
corporate  stockholders  throughout  the  land,  that  it  is  far 
more  important  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  they  have  invested  that  these-  institutions 
be  managed  and  directed  by  clean,  upright,  just,  and  able 
men,  than  that  their  profits  should  be  abnormally  in¬ 
creased, 

“This  Chamber  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  enter  the  realm  of  business  to  under¬ 
take  that  which  can  be  successfully  performed  in  the  public 
interest  by  private  enterprise.  This  principle  is  politically 
and  economically  sound.  We  are  here  concerned  in  point¬ 
ing  out  to  business  men  everywhere  that  this  principle  is 
in  far  less  danger  from  the  propaganda  of  radical  agi¬ 
tators  than  from  the  members  of  the  business  profession 
who  are  faithless  to  their  obligations,  who  break  down 
public  confidence,  and  who  provoke  government  regula¬ 
tion  !”  _ 

“This  Chamber — the  federation  of  American  business 
— is  vitally  interested  in  promoting  sound  trade,  but  not 
directly  interested  in  promoting  the  fortunes  of  any 
trader.  With  an  organization  membership  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  and  an  underlying  membership  of  nearly  a  million 
business  men,  its  concern  is  not  with  any  particular  busi¬ 
ness  men  or  group  of  businesses  or  with  any  special  in¬ 
terest,  but  with  business  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  it  is 
deeply  concerned  in  preventing  any  special  interest  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of,  or  collecting  an  undue  profit  from 
business  as  a  whole.  It  is  deeply  concerned  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  there  is  danger  of  pooled  capital — in 
the  form  of  an  artificial  person,  clothed  by  law  with  the 
corporate  power  to  engage  in  every  activity  in  which  an 
individual  could  engage,  of  obtaining  a  strangle  hold  on 
the  homes,  the  workshops,  the  businesses,  the  communities, 
and  ultimately  on  the  government  of  the  nation.” 

“To  the  extent  that  consumption  is  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  must  be  enlarged,  which  in  turn 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  business. 

“But  labor  can  prosper  only  through  gainful  employ¬ 
ment — steady  employment.  Irregularity  in  employment 
entails  not  only  individual  loss  and  human  suffering  but 
economic  waste,  which  works  directly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  business  as  a  whole.  Here  is  a  problem  which  calls 
for  the  maximum  of  teamwork  between  business  and 
labor.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
business  engineer  that  production  and  distribution  which 
have  been  considered  as  seasonal  be  made  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  seasonal  unemployment  with 
its  inexcusable  waste  and  suffering  may  be  relegated  to 
the  past.”  _ 

“  .  .  .  Government  should  scrupulously  refrain  from 
entering  any  of  the  fields  of  industry,  commerce,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  distribution  or  any  phase  of  business  that 
can  be  successfully  undertaken,  in  the  public  interest,  by 
private  enterprise.  Firm  in  that  faith  this  federation  of 
American  business  stands  today.  But  this  principle, 
sanctioned  alike  by  American  political  tradition  and  sound 
economics,  in  no  whit  abridges  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  government  to  conserve  the  larger  public  interest  with 
respect  to  those  private  enterprises  that  are  impressed  with 
a  public  interest.  Indeed,  this  Chamber,  which  is  not 
an  organization  of  ‘Big  Business,’  but  is  a  big  organization 
of  all  business,  is  profoundlv  interested  in  the  proper 
function  of  government  in  the  legitimate  regulation  of 
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those  private  enterprises  impressed  with  a  public  interest. 
For  experience  demonstrates  that  wholly  unhampered  and 
unchecked  private  initiative  may  become  destructive  of 
the  welfare  of  business  as  a  whole. 

“Business  believes  in  wholesome  competition,  but  com¬ 
petition  is  not  primitive  strife.  Business  knows  that 
competition  may  become  not  the  life  of  trade  but  in  truth 
the  death  of  the  traders.  Piracy  masquerading  as  com¬ 
petition  is  piracy  none  the  less.  Ruthless  and  unbridled 
individual  initiative  must  be  curbed  in  the  public  interest, 
and  such  legitimate  checks  and  curbs  are  a  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  function  of  government.  But  business  insists 
that  this  function  be  so  exercised  as  neither  to  become 
burdensome  as  to  costs,  nor  to  paralyze  that  constructive 
initiative  which  is  the  mainspring  of  American  business.” 


“Business  can  and  is  prepared  in  effect  to  legislate  for 
itself  in  eliminating  unfair,  uneconomic,  and  wasteful 
trade  practices,  including  all  forms  of  unfair  competition. 
Chief  among  these  are  commercial  bribery  to  secure  com¬ 
petitive  business,  the  misrepresentation  of  wares  through 
misbranding  or  otherwise,  the  deformation  of  credit,  en¬ 
ticement  of  employes,  the  use  of  financial  strength  to 
drive  competitors  from  the  market,  or  any  action  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  opposed  to  good  morals  because  charac¬ 
terized  by  bad  faith,  deception,  fraud,  or  oppression. 
While  business  men,  out  of  their  intimate  knowledge  and 
experience  of  conditions  and  practices  obtaining  in  their 
particular  trade,  are  increasingly  demonstrating  that  they 
have  both  the  foresight  and  the  courage  necessary 
for  self-regulation,  nevertheless  business  lacks  both  the 
machinery  and  the  power  to  enforce,  save  through  moral 
suasion,  those  rules  of  self-restraint  which  it  may  pro¬ 
mulgate  in  its  own  and  the  public  interest,  and  discipline 
such  members  of  a  group  as  may  transgress  those  rules. 
When  the  appropriate  government  agency  has,  after  full 
hearing,  approved  such  rules  as  in  the  public  interest, 
they  can  and  will  be  enforced.” 


“Our  business  in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  extended 
and  put  on  a  firm  basis  by  force.  While  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  and  proper  protection  of 
its  government  in  foreign  fields,  it  is  a  mistake  to  enter 
such  fields  if  force  is  constantly  required  for  its  adequate 
protection.  Rather  should  the  quality  of  our  product, 
the  excellence  of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  by  fair  dealing,  insure  to  American  busi¬ 
ness  a  welcome  to  every  land,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  either  its  natural  resources  or  its  peoples,  but 
to  assist  in  its  growth  and  development,  and  to  render 
a  service  through  the  fair  exchange  for  its  products  of 
whatever  America  may  have  to  offer. 

“America  is  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  which  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor 
is  constantly  increasing!  America  has  in  its  vaults  45 
per  cent  of  the  gold  of  the  world!  Her  standards  of 
living  are  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  world ! 

“These  and  similar  statements  are  heard  in  our  count¬ 
ing-rooms,  at  public  gatherings,  in  hotel  lobbies  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  constantly  appear  in  our  press.  Well — 
what  of  it!  Why  this  constant  proclaiming  of  facts  al¬ 
ready  too  well  known  to  our  neighbors  of  other  nations? 
Would  it  not  become  us  to  have  more  regard  for  our 
neighbors'  sensibilities  ?  It  is  true  that  industry  and  pru¬ 
dence  have  combined  with  circumstance  to  bring  to  our 
country  an  unusual  degree  of  prosperity;  but  can  it  be 
that  we  have  not  the  stamina  to  stand  prosperity?  Can 


it  be  that  prosperity  and  poise  cannot  walk  hand  in  hand? 
Must  not  the  constant  rehearsal  and  parading  of  our 
prosperity  prove  offensive  to  our  neighbors?  Does  it  not 
better  become  us  to  dwell  on  the  responsibilities  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  this  prosperity 
implies,  and  cultivate  an  attitude  of  humility  rather  than 
self-satisfied  superiority  ? 

j  “America  is  on  trial  before  the  world.  How  shall  we 
/Use  the  leisure  which  the  growth  of  mechanical .  power 
(has  provided?  How  shall  we  use  the  power  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  has  placed  in  our  grasp?  Does  not  the 
answer  turn  on  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  self-control 
developed  and  used  by  the  nation  or  the  individual,  as  the 
case  may  be?  Will  America  meet  this  test  and,  instead 
of  flaunting  her  prosperity,  seriously  and  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  efficiency  discharge  her  responsibilities,  dedicating 
her  prosperity  to  service,  to  the  task  of  making  the  life 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  fuller  and  freer  and  more 
.abundant?  Is  not  this  America’s  place  on  the  world’s 
\eam  ?” 

His  Spirit  Lives  On 

The  Nash  Clothing  Workers,  it  appears,  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  among  themselves  under 
union  shop  conditions  but  they  carry  it  over  to  those 
who  are  suffering.  An  appeal  from  the  Little  Hocking 
Valley  miners  for  financial  aid  brought  a  generous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  workers  in  the  Nash  plant  and  started 
a  campaign  for  subscriptions  which  was  extended  to 
other  union  shops. 

Signs  put  up  in  the  shop  called  the  attention  of  the 
workers  to  the  fact  that  “the  small  sum  of  50  cents  will 
feed  one  baby  three  days,”  that  “the  babies  are  not  to 
blame  because  they  are  hungry,”  that  this  was  another 
chance  to  show  that  Golden  Rule  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Golden  Rule  works  here,  let’s  use  it.”  The  Nash  em¬ 
ployes  had  already  given  generously  to  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Colorado  miners  and  this  appeal  to  “give  ’til  it  hurts 
probably  applied  literally  to  the  poorer  paid  workers. 

The  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  sufficiently  in  evidence 
to  induce  Charles  W.  Wood  in  Forbes  Magazine,  June  1, 
1928,  to  characterize  the  regime  of  industrial  relations  in 
the  Nash  plant  as  an  indication  that  “Arthur  Nash  is  not 
dead.  He  is  risen.”  Those  who  characterized  Arthur 
Nash’s  industrial  policy  as  “snivelling  hypocrisy”  and 
“belching  out  a  lot  of  pious  platitudes  about  the  Golden 
Rule”  have  come  to  accept  it  “as  the  basic  principle  .of 
all  their  future  plans.”  They  have  found  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  not  only  works  in  connection  with  all  the  problems 
within  the  company  but  that  it  is  applicable  to  other  plants 
and  may  easily  become  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
clothing  industry  can  be  stabilized.  The  principle  finds 
concrete  expression  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as  easy,  when 
you  once  train  yourselves  to  it,  to  sew  a  seam  right  as  it 
is  to  sew  it  crooked,  and  it  gives  you  a  lot  more,  satis¬ 
faction,”  as  well  as  in  a  program  of  cooperation  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  workers  and  employers  but  the  people 
who  wear  the  clothes  they  make. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Nash’s  death  he  said  to  Mr.  Wood, 
“Our  plant  has  gone  as  far  as.  an  individual  plant  can 
go.  The  problem  now  is  to  bring  the  Golden  Rule  into 
the  whole  clothing  industry.  I  have  no  competitors  to 
fear.  We  go  on,  doing  better  and  better  year  by  year, 
while  other  establishments  are  coming  upon  hard  times 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  demoralized.  I  do  not  want 
to  crush  my  competitors.  That  is  not  the  way  of  the 
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Golden  Rule.  I  want  to  save  them.  I  want  them  all 
to  enjoy  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  we  are  enjoying: 
but  the  only  way  they  can  achieve  this  is  to  substitute 
the  law  of  giving  for  the  principle  of  taking,  and  friendly 
human  relations  for  the  old  system  of  exploitation “ 

China  Famine  Relief 

“Famine  conditions  in  Shantung  have  been  grossly 
underestimated,”  according  to  the  Peking  representative 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  a  recent  cablegram. 
Though  the  area  involved  is  smaller  than  in  1921,  con¬ 
ditions  are  worse  than  for  many  years.  Ten  million 
persons  face  starvation  in  Shantung.  For  three  years 
there  have  been  short  crops.  This  year  drought  and 
locusts  have  prevented  the  normal  sowing  and  civil  war 
has  aggravated  the  situation.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  already  died ;  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  roam¬ 
ing  the  country,  begging  for  food  and  eating  grass,  roots 
and  bark  of  trees.  Infanticide,  the  selling  of  women  and 
children  into  slavery,  and  parricide  are  common. 

Food  is  available  in  Manchuria  and  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces.  The  Chinese  themselves,  Christian  and  non-Chris¬ 
tian,  are  working  with  the  relief  organizations.  The 
China  Famine  Relief  National  Committee  (419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City)  is  asking  for  $10,000,000  from 
the  United  States.  The  non-cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  deeply  regretted  'by  those  interested  in  the  campaign. 
But  the  need  in  China  challenges  American  sympathy 
and  generosity.  Secretary  Hoover  has  recently 
stated:  “The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  a  very  real  famine  in  China  from  which  several 
million  people  are  suffering  greatly.  .  .  .  I  wish  to 

commend  the  effort  of  the  China  Famine  Relief  Fund 
in  its  attempt  to  bring  this  aid  to  a  most  unfortunate 
people  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  generous  support.’ 

It  has  been  said  that  famine  relief  cannot  be  adminis¬ 
tered  while  the  civil  war  in  China  is  going  on.  But  such 
relief  work  has  been  carried  on  in  Shantung  for  some 
months.  Engineers,  government  officials,  missionaries, 
newspaper  correspondents  and  investigators  for  China 
Famine  Relief  agree  that  relief  work  is  practicable.  The 
method  of  relief  used  by  the  China  International  Famine 
Relief  Commission,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  China,  is 
payment  in  foodstuffs  for  work  done  on  public  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  river  dykes,  irrigation  projects,  etc.  Such 
public  works  will  make  the  recurrence  of  famine  less 
likely. 

In  this  connection  an  editorial  in  the  Chinese  Recorder 
for  April  is  interesting.  It  states  that  studies  of  Chinese 
rural  economic  life  show  that  more  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Kiangsu  villages  and  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  in  the  Chihli  villages  are  below  the  “poverty  line,” 
which  is  taken  as  $125  to  $150  Mexican  (roughly  $62 
to  $75  in  American  dollars).  Students  estimate  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  were  below  this  line  in  1920. 
The  causes  for  this  condition  are  given  as  militarism, 
inefficient  agricultural  methods,  the  low  acreage  per  cap¬ 
ita  of  potential  agricultural  land,  and,  as  some  people 
think,  foreign  economic  domination.  “China  has,  in  fact, 
a  population  280  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States  but  a  potential  crop  acreage  only  one-fifth 
as  large.”  Civil  war  is  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of 


poverty  in  China,  for  the  poverty-stricken  people  are 
forced  into  military  pursuits.  Both  crime  and  poverty 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 

A  Proposed  Rural  Institute 

Columbia  University  has  announced  a  plan  for  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Rural  Affairs,  which  is  to  be  established  if  an 
endowment  fund  can  be  secured.  The  plan  was  drawn 
up  by  a  conference  called  by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  which  first  met  in  1927,  and  finished  its  delibera¬ 
tions  early  in  1928.  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  presided 
at  the  meetings  of  the  conference,  and  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  former  Governor  Lowden,  Professor  John 
Block  of  Harvard,  H.  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  IVallaces’ 
Farmer,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  L.  J.  Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

President  Butler  conceives  the  Institute  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  and  an  integrator  of  the  vast  body  of  knowledge 
about  agriculture  and  rural  life  throughout  the  world, 
for  the  guidance  of  scholars  and  of  governments.  The 
conference  report  states  that  “the  aim  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  make  original  researches  in  the  field  of  rural 
affairs,  and  to  interpret  and  give  publicity  to  the  best 
available  knowledge  concerning  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  country  life,  the  most  promising  methods  of 
their  solution,  the  relationships  of  the  urban  and  rural 
groups  and  the  international  aspects  of  the  farm  ques¬ 
tion.”  The  conference  proposes  that  the  Institute  be 
within  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  administrative  board. 
It  also  suggests  that  a  majority  of  the  administrative 
board  be  representative  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  are  to 
be  published  both  in  popular  form  and  in  the  usual  form 
for  works  of  scholarship. 

The  question  of  how  Columbia  University  could  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  in  rural  affairs  has  been  given  much 
consideration  since  1923,  when  President  Butler  made 
a  number  of  observations  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  his 
annual  report.  “The  land,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  challenges  modern  scholarship  and  modern  human 
interest  in  a  score  of  ways.  .  .  .  Some  solution  for 

the  problems  of  the  land  and  its  relationships  to  human 
life  must  be  found.  It  is  within  the  province,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  field  of  interest  of  Columbia  University 
t p  attack  this  problem  with  all  its  resources.” 

No  Money  for  Philanthropy? 

In  1925,  over  $237,000,000  more  was  spent  for  national 
defense  than  for  the  work  of  Protestant  churches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  issue  of  Financing  Philanthropy, 
published  by  Marts  &  Lundy,  financial  campaign  directors. 
Contributions  to  Protestant  churches  in  1925  are  given 
as  $469,871,678,  and  in  the  same  year  $707,029,890  was 
spent  on  national  defense.  In  1927,  $2,031,000,000  was 
spent  for  tobacco  sold  at  retail;  in  1926,  retail  expendi¬ 
tures  for  candy  totaled  $1,000,000,000,  for  soft  drinks 
$497,500,000,  for  gasoline  used  in  pleasure  vehicles  $1,- 
541,961,000.  In  1923,  contributions  to  hospitals  totaled 
$259,497,465.  Contributions  to  colleges  in  1926  totaled 
$118,114,084.  The  contrasts  in  these  figures  are  in¬ 
structive. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  overstate  my  feeling  and  my  conviction  as  to  the  large 
importance  of  this  gathering.  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow.  It  may  be  that  out  of  this  group,  as  a  beginning,  heralded 
by  such  significant,  eloquent  and  moving  discourses  as  those  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  from  Father  Ross  and  Rabbi  Land- 
man,  a  movement  may  be  begun  that  will  regenerate  a  public 
opinion  that  sorely  needs  regeneration. 

Any  old-fashioned  American  like  myself,  imbued  from  child¬ 
hood  with  belief,  eager  belief,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  government  and  social  order,  could  only  have  passed  through 
the  months  of  last  summer  and  autumn  with  shame  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  Rarely  have  I,  actively  participating  in  affairs,  been  so 
depressed,  so  humiliated  and  so  chagrined  as  by  the  multiplied 
evidences  that  our  public  opinion  had  drifted  far  from  the  foun¬ 
dations  upon  which  the  fathers  had  built  it. 

This  is  no  fanciful  undertaking  to  which  you  have  set  your 
hands.  It  is  serious,  it  is  difficult,  it  is  bound  to  be  of  long 
continuance;  because  the  task  is  to  restore  and  to  strengthen  a 
fundamental  faith — a  fundamental  faith  that  is  religious,  a  fun¬ 
damental  faith  that  is  political,  a  fundamental  faith  that  is 
social,  a  fundamental  faith  that  is  individual.  And  upon  that 
faith,  restored  and  strengthened,  must  be  built  conduct — conduct 
personal,  conduct  group,  conduct  national. 

My  privilege  is  primarily  to  welcome  this  company  for  these 
grave  and  high  purposes  to  this  university.  To  no  place  on  this 
continent  could  you  have  come  more  fitly.  And  I  shall  read  you 
the  words  which  are  the  ground  of  that  statement. 

Almost  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  the  charter  of 
this  institution,  granted  by  King  George  II  of  England,  passed: 
the  seals  and  brought  what  is  now  Columbia  University  into  ex- 
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istence.  That  charter  contained  these  words.  After  granting  to 
the  governors  of  the  college  and  their  successors  the  general 
powers  of  government  and  control  of  the  institution,  the  charter 
then  provides : 

These  governors  may  set  down  in  writing  3uch  laws,  ordinances  and 
orders  for  the  better  government  of  the  said  College  and  students  and 
ministers  thereof  as  they  shall  think  best  for  the  general  good  of  the  same, 
so  that  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  part  of 
our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  of  our  said  Province  of 
New  York,  and  do  not  extend  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  religious  de¬ 
nomination  whatever  from  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  education,  or 
from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits  or  immunities  of  the 
said  College  on  account  of  his  particular  tenets  in  matters  of  religion. 

Those  words  were  written  in  1754.  They  represented  the  con¬ 
viction,  the  high  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  Kings 
College  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  which  is  now  Columbia 
University.  And  it  has  been  our  endeavor,  as  it  must  lawfully 
be  the  endeavor  of  those  who  come  after  us,  to  live  up  to  those 
words. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  built  for  this  university  a  chapel 
for  religious  service.  After  it  had  been  completed,  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter,  a  dear  friend,  a  trustee  of  the  university,  said  to  me  one  day, 
“Mr.  President,  when  are  you  going  to  consecrate  the  chapel?” 

I  said,  “Bishop,  I  do  not  propose  to  consecrate  the  chapel.  I 
propose  to  have  it  dedicated.  ’  ’ 

“But,  why?”  he  asked. 

“Because,”  I  replied,  “if  I  consecrate  the  chapel,  you  are 
Bishop;  if  I  do  not  consecrate  the  chapel,  I  am  Bishop” — to 
which  Bishop  Potter  replied  that  i  was  entirely  right,  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  it,  and  that  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel  of 
Columbia  University  should  be  free  to  any  human  being  with  a 
message  of  the  spirit  to  give  or  to  take. 

The  setting  forth  of  ideals  and  principles  by  Father  Boss  and 
Rabbi  Landman  is  well  nigh  perfect.  Let  me  add  briefly  to 
what  they  have  said  some  reflections  which  grow  out  of  the 
problem  that  immediately  confronts  us. 

Our  real  task,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  examine,  to  strengthen,  to 
purify  and  to  restore  the  spiritual  tradition  in  civilization,  the 
spiritual  inheritance  of  mankind  and  the  spiritual  habit  of  the 
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individual.  That  task  has  been  multiplied  in  difficulty  by 
modem  economic  and  political  conditions. 

There  was  a  time  when  state  and  church  were  eo-extensive, 
even  identical,  and  when  this  sort  of  problem  only  presented 
itself  in  the  single  but  acute  and  difficult  form  outlined  by  Rabbi 
Landman.  With  the  advent  of  the  democratic  system,  however, 
and  general  participation  in  formulation  of  policies  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  choice  of  officers  of  government,  there  began  to  be, 
as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century,  continuing  from  time  to 
time,  groupings  within  the  state  that  were  not  primarily  political 
but  that  were  ecclesiastical,  theological  or  religious.  And  those 
three  terms,  while  having  much  in  common,  are  far  from  being 
identical. 

Those  groupings  proved  so  harmful  that  it  was  against  them 
that  just  such  a  declaration  was  made  as  that  which  I  have  read 
from  the  original  charter  of  Kings  College.  They  were  so  harm¬ 
ful  that  Thomas  Jefferson  drew  and  caused  to  be  enacted  that 
famous  statute  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  in  support  and  defence 
of  religious  liberty.  They  were  so  harmful  that  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  came  to  be  drawn  there  was  specific 
protection  of  the  individual's  right  of  religious  judgment  and 
of  religious  worship,  without  political  discrimination  or  dis¬ 
advantage. 

And  no  American,  without  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  can  fix  any  test,  religious  in  character,  for 
public  confidence  or  public  office ;  nor  can  he  support  any  statute 
or  undertaking  which  limits  or  harmfully  restricts  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  worship  that  conception  of  God  which  is  his 
in  such  way  as  he  may  choose. 

Our  government  went  farther  than  that.  It  is  not  known, 
save  to  a  few  curious-minded  students  of  our  public  history,  that 
early,  indeed  in  the  administration  of  Washington  himself,  it 
was  made  the  supreme  law  of  this  land  that  our  government  was 
in  no  wise  founded  upon  the  Christian  religion.  That  was  done 
in  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  administration  of  Washington, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
•with  a  Musselman  people,  in  order  to  remove  their  prejudices 
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and  fear  of  persecution.  The  exact  language  of  that  treaty  is 
this:  “As  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion,  as  that  is  in 
itself  no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion  or  tran¬ 
quility  of  Musselman, }  ’  etc.,  etc. 

In  other  words,  the  barrier  erected  by  the  fathers  between 
church  and  state  was  complete,  or  they  thought  it  was,  and 
effective,  or  they  thought  it  was.  And  when  that  barrier  is 
broken  down,  or  attempted  to  be  broken  down,  we  are  waging 
war  not  upon  some  other  form  of  religious  belief  or  worship  but 
we  are  waging  war  upon  the  foundations  of  the  American  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  order. 

That,  I  conceive,  is  the  first  fact  to  fix  in  our  minds.  In  other 
words,  this  whole  problem  with  us  in  the  United  States  arises 
and  belongs  in  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sphere  of  government.  It  belongs  in  that  sphere  which  we 
have  reserved  to  ourselves  in  building  up  a  government  with 
limited  powers,  that  sphere  in  which  we  move  about  as  we  please 
in  our  personal  relationships,  our  social,  economic,  industrial 
choices  and  preferences,  our  religious  beliefs  and  forms  of 
worship. 

This  point  needs  emphasis  because  it  simplifies  our  problem. 
If  we  had  to  reckon  with  any  form  of  established  religious  church, 
order  or  faith,  the  problem  would  be  quite  different.  We  have 
not.  We  have  simply  ourselves  to  reckon  with.  And  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  concern  in  it  whatever,  direct  or  indirect. 

What,  then,  is  our  concern?  In  this  sphere  of  liberty,  re¬ 
served,  in  which  we  move  with  freedom,  our  concern,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  primarily,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  with  the  spiritual  element 
in  civilization,  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  mankind,  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual. 

That  spiritual  inheritance  goes  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  race.  Before  Judaism  was,  there  was  religion.  Long  before 
Christianity  was,  there  was  religion.  And  it  is  with  that  common 
denominator  of  it  all  that  we  are  primarily  concerned.  Those 
great  fundamental  relationships,  insights,  aspirations,  modes  of 
expression,  which  are  faith  and  worship — they  are  the  common 
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denominator  of  the  spiritually-minded  and  of  the  religiously- 
minded  among  men.  Our  differences  are  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction. 

Sometimes  those  numerators  are  small  and  our  differences 
correspondingly  great.  It  is  a  small  numerator  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Judaism.  It  is,  or  has  been,  a  small  numerator  be¬ 
tween  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  It  is  a  fairly  large  numer¬ 
ator  between  different  denominations  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
But  these  differences,  whether  they  reach  down  deep  to  funda¬ 
mentals  or  whether  they  lie  on  the  surface  and  have  to  do  chiefly 
with  minor  matters  of  forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  order  or  of  some  particular,  single  fragment  of  religious 
conviction- — these  are  the  numerators. 

The  task  before  this  group  and  those  who  come  after  it,  I 
conceive  to  be  to  seek  out  the  denominator,  to  make  it  as  large 
as  it  may  be,  to  see  to  it  that  it  grows,  increases  year  by  year, 
generation  by  generation,  that  it  is  understood,  and,  when  the 
numerators  have  been  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  to  respect 
the  right  of  every  spiritually-minded  human  being  to  have  his 
own  numerator  over  that  common  denominator. 

Difficult?  Very,  very!  Ignorance — massive,  colossal  ignor¬ 
ance- — is  the  first  enemy  in  the  path.  Prejudice — bitter,  long¬ 
standing  prejudice,  which  has  seized  hold  of  the  blood,  that 
tempers  the  form  of  expression — is  the  other. 

If  we  can  fight  ignorance  and  conquer  prejudice,  we  can  get 
to  a  point  where  the  common  denominator  will  grow  larger  and 
larger  and  where  the  numerators,  even  though  they  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  will  be  increasingly  regarded  and  respected. 

There  is  one  admirable  introduction  to  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  task,  and  that  is  constant  and  familiar  contact  and 
intercourse  with  those  who,  sharing  our  common  denominator, 
have  a  numerator  different  from  our  own. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  American  social  order  is  the 
tendency,  particularly  in  the  smaller,  more  isolated  and  rural 
communities,  for  the  populations  to  build  their  entire  life  about 
their  ecclesiastical  relationships.  There  are  many  communities 
in  this  land— small,  isolated  and  unimportant,  if  you  please — 
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where  one’s  social  acquaintance  and  contacts  and  intercourse 
hardly  extend  beyond  a  little  group  who  worship  each  week  at 
one  and  the  same  church  or  synagogue.  That  is  unfortunate  in 
high  degree  and  is  a  purely  artificial  and  self-made  restriction 
which  large-minded,  broad-minded,  truly  catholic  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  able  to  remove. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  (and  I  dwell  upon  it  because  it  has 
brought  great  happiness  and  satisfaction)  to  know  intimately  in 
this  and  other  lands  great  spiritual  personalities  whose  numera¬ 
tor  was  different  from  mine.  I  have  nothing  that  I  would  give 
in  exchange  for  having  met  and  talked  with  John  Henry,  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman,  to  have  been  in  his  presence,  to  have  had  the 
benediction  of  his  personality,  and  then  to  have  read  his  epoch- 
making  books  and  his  marvelously  spiritual  poetry.  These  were 
experiences  never  to  be  forgotten  and  they  meant  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  point  of  view  of  a  great  exponent  of  another 
numerator. 

We  had  in  this  country  (honored,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  this 
university  with  its  highest  degree)  a  great  spiritual  teacher  and 
leader  in  John  Lancaster  Spaulding,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Peoria, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Lancaster,  trained  at  Rome  and  at  Louvain,  orator,  essayist, 
critic,  poet,  great  preacher,  who  carried  wherever  he  went  a 
catholicity  that  was  genuine  and  pure  and  that  had  in  it  a  place 
for  the  differing  numerator  of  every  other  sincere-minded  man. 

When  you  come  to  know  great  personalities  who  are  devout 
and  scholarly  Jews,  who  are  devout  and  scholarly  Catholics,  then 
Protestantism  becomes  a  very  different  thing  from  the  narrow, 
contentious,  much-divided  sectarianism  which  often  goes  by 
that  name. 

Years  ago  I  was  in  the  city  of  Damascus,  long  before  there 
were  railroads  or  ease  of  access.  And  I  was  in  conversation 
with  the  governor,  the  Turkish  governor,  of  that  province.  I 
asked  him  some  questions  about  the  Christian  missionaries,  whom 
I  had  found  to  be  devoted  men,  making  great  sacrifice  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  handsome  Turk  looked  at  me  with  a 
smile.  He  said  he  believed  they  were  useful  but  that,  in  par- 
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tieular,  he  applauded  the  service  of  the  medical  missionary. 
And  he  named  the  famous  Dr.  Post,  who  for  a  long  generation 
at  Beirut  had  practically  raised  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
public  health  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  by  his  care,  particu¬ 
larly,  of  women  and  of  children  and  of  those  who  suffer,  as  they 
do  in  that  part  of  the  world,  so  terribly  from  infectious  disease 
of  the  eye. 

I  pressed  my  question.  I  said:  “Excellency,  do  these  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  convert  Mohammedans  to  Christianity?” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “they  never  do  that.” 

I  said,  “What  do  they  do?” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “they  convert  one  kind  of  Christian  to  be 
another  kind  of  Christian.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “why  do  they  not  convert  Mohammedans?” 

He  said,  “I  will  tell  you.  We  have  in  Beirut  five  different 
Christian  mission  stations.  Each  one  says  that  it  is  the  only 
true  form  of  Christianity.  And  we  say  to  them  that  if  they  will 
go  back  to  America  and  agree  among  themselves  as  to  which  is 
right  and  then  will  come  and  tell  us,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
listen.  ’  I 

That  is  an  absolutely  accurate  version  of  a  conversation  with 
a  Turkish  gentleman  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  it  reflects  per¬ 
fectly  the  attitude  of  men  of  his  type  and  class. 

What  that  means,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  that  we  should 
think  less  of  our  numerators,  more  of  our  common  denominator. 
And,  I  repeat,  if  we  can  find  ways  and  means,  while  respecting, 
understanding,  these  different  numerators,  to  enlarge  and  to 
multiply  the  common  denominator  and  bring  back  into  the  life 
of  this  nation  and  through  it  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the 
world  a  true  sense  of  spiritual  values,  a  deeper  spiritual  insight 
and  a  truer  religious  instinct  and  experience,  we  shall  have  done 
about  as  great  a  deed  as  is  now  remaining  to  be  done. 

When  I  went  back  to  Germany  after  the  war,  I  was  anxious 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  in  the  intellectual  and  social  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  that  was  significant,  what  had  taken 
place  that  was  not  recorded  in  the  daily  press  or  in  the  doings 
of  government.  And  I  learned,  to  my  surprise  and  to  my  grati- 


fication,  that  the  most  marked  happening  in  Germany  since  the 
war  had  been  a  wide-spread  revival  of  interest  in  religion,  a 
turning  to  religion  with  a  desire  more  largely  to  understand,  to 
appreciate  and  to  enter  in.  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
of  my  informants  told  me  that  not  since  Schleiermacher  (and 
that  is  all  of  one  hundred  years  ago)  had  there  been  so  wide  an 
an  interest  in  religion  in  Germany. 

One  curious  thing  is  happening  among  American  under¬ 
graduate  students  at  the  present  time  which  could  not  have  been 
predicted.  They  have  been  hearing  and  reading  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  generation  that  religions  are  forms  of  superstition, 
that  they  are  completely  undermined  and  overthrown  by  modern 
psychology,  modern  philosophy,  modern  physical  science,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  placed  more  or  less  in  the  museums  of 
curiosities. 

But  this  question  arises  in  their  mind.  These  young  men.  and 
young  women,  studying  the  history  of  the  Western  world,  study¬ 
ing  the  story  of  its  politics,  its  literature,  its  art,  its  music,  its 
institutional  life,  finding  themselves  confronted  at  every  turn  by 
religion,  its  dominant  influence,  its  enormous  effect,  are  now 
asking  this  rather  searching  question :  { ‘  How  does  it  happen  that 
something  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  and  been  so  influen¬ 
tial  for  two  thousand  years  is  no  longer  of  any  importance? 
What  has  happened  ?  *  ’ 

For  one,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  leave  them  with  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  the  study  of  modem 
religion  than  that:  “What  has  happened  to  destroy  all  at  once, 
in  a  short  generation,  a  series  of  aspirations  and  influences  and 
beliefs  and  habits  and  knowledges  which  for  two  thousand  years 
have  been  dominant  in  the  Western  world?  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  Vf 

Perhaps,  as  this  group  continues  its  important  conferences  and 
discussions--— perhaps,  you  will  come  upon  that  question,  you 
will  formulate  some  mode  of  approach  to  its  answer  and  you  will 
assist  those  who  are  offering  guidance  to  the  American  youth 
of  today  and  tomorrow  to  re-enter  into  the  temple  of  faith  and 
re-understand  the  significance  of  belief  and  of  worship. 
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I  leave  these  questions,  my  friends,  with  you,  in  all  seriousness. 
They  are  deep,  profound,  far-reaching.  Nothing  more  hopeful 
has  happened,  within  my  purview,  than  that  this  representative, 
influential  and  powerful  group  has  come  together  to  undertake 
their  examination,  discussion  and  possible  answer. 
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CURRENT  VIEWS  OF  JESUS* 

HERE  IS  a  widespread  inquiry  regarding  the 
significance  of  Jesus  for  contemporary  reli¬ 
gious  movements.  The  Jerusalem  missionary  con¬ 
ference  and  similar  gatherings  are  expressions  of 
this  interest.  It  is  also  a  central  factor  in  cur¬ 
rent  denominational  controversies  regarding  the 
theory  and  the  methods  of  missionary  enterprises. 
In  the  so-called  goodwill  movements  the  inquiry 
has  centered  around  ways  and  means  by  which 
Christians  and  Jews  can  constructively  cooperate 
in  practical  enterprises.  In  what  way  would  the 
acceptance  of  some  of  the  more  recent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  and  the  Christian  movement  affect 
cooperation  between  Christian  and  non-Christian 
groups?  In  what  way  would  it  affect  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  method  of  the  modern  Protestant  min¬ 
ister?  What  adjustments  would  a  religious  body 
such  as  the  Disciples  of  Christ  be  compelled  to 
make? 

The  foregoing  queries  are  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ  since  from  the 
beginning  the  members  of  this  “communion”  have 
attempted  to  make  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  cen¬ 
tral  in  all  their  programs.  They  have  taken  great 
pride  in  being  a  “New  Testament  people.”  They 
have  sought  to  restore  the  ordinances  and  practices 
of  the  New  Testament  churches.  Their  slogan  has 
been  “No  creed  but  Christ,  the  creed  that  needs 
no  revision.”  They  have  not  been  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Old  Testament.  Some  of  the 
ultra-conservatives  admit  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  of  comparatively  little  significance  since 
it  was  “fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament.”  Dis¬ 
ciples  ministers  have  warred  against  “divisive 
creeds”  and  “man-made  laws  and  canons.”  They 
have  contended  that  if  the  denominations  would 
do  away  with  “sectarian  names”  and  become 
“Christians  only”  they  would  find  in  the  “teach¬ 


*  Fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  summarizing  the  principal 
addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  Campbell  Institute  in  the  Disciples  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  December  30  and  31. — The  Editor. 


ings  of  Jesus”  a  platform  for  Christian  unity  and 
a  valid  Christian  faith.  Although  there  have 
been  many  minority  protests  against  this  method 
of  interpreting  Jesus,  the  foregoing  description 
is  probably  representative  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  this  “communion.”  Jesus  is  the 
final  norm  of  authority . 

Members  of  the  Campbell  Institute,  even  though 
representing  many  points  of  view,  were  interested 
in  facing  the  modern  queries  regarding  the  per¬ 
son  of  Jesus  in  the  spirit  of  the  conference  method 
rather  than  that  of  controversy.  Accordingly, 
they  secured  Professor  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  emi¬ 
nent  New  Testament  scholar,  to  present,  in  the 
light  of  recent  gospel  criticism  and  investigations, 
the  more  important  of  current  views  of  Jesus. 
Professor  Case  did  not  attempt  to  defend  any 
particular  theory  but  presented  in  frank  and  un¬ 
biased  manner  a  number  of  points  of  view.  His 
address  was  made  the  basis  for  a  round  table 
conference  which  followed. 

The  following  sketch  includes  the  high  points 
in  Professor  Case’s  address: 

The  Beginning  of  Gospel  Criticism 

The  supernaturalism  of  Jesus  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Up  to  that  time  most  scholars  had  accepted 
Jesus  as  one  supernaturally  conceived  and  the 
center  of  all  cosmos.  Jesus  lived  a  supernatural 
life  during  his  earthly  ministry.  He  performed 
a  variety  of  miracles.  He  was  supernatural  in 
death.  He  arose  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day 
and  later  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Jesus  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  function¬ 
ing  God  of  the  Christian  movement.  The  God 
of  the  Hebrews  had  gradually  faded  out  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Without  compunction  or  questioning, 
the  foregoing  concepts  of  Jesus  were  woven  into 
sermon,  song,  poem,  text-book,  and  into  the  very 
fabric  of  the  Christian  movement. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  rationalists 
felt  the  necessity  for  explaining  away  some  of 
the  crasser  forms  of  supernaturalism  in  order  to 
make  Jesus  more  attractive.  The  first  attempt 
was  to  reinterpret  some  of  the  miracles.  These 
skeptics  had  no  intention  of  doing  harm  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  or  of  questioning  his  fundamental 
supremacy.  They  wanted  to  make  faith  in  his 
supremacy  more  reasonable  and  beautiful.  These 
attempts  at  reinterpretation  came  before  the  rise 
of  scientific  gospel  criticism. 

The  year  1838  marked  the  beginnings  of  gos¬ 
pel  criticism.  The  modern  method  did  not  get 
well  under  way  until  1863.  It  came  on  rapidly 
during  the  seventies,  however,  and  has  reached 
its  climax  in  present-day  scholarship.  The  result 
of  this  thorough-going  criticism  and  investigation 
has  led  to  a  more  critical  use  of  "the  sources”  and 
particularly  of  the  New  Testament.  Most  scholars 
( Continued  on  page  221) 
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are  agreed  that  “the  sources”  do  not  permit  the 
interpretation  of  Jesus  as  a  God  dictating  minute 
instructions  for  all  generations.  H e  must  be 

jtnderstood  in  terms  of  his  times  and  generation. 

Three  Views  of  Jesus 

First ,  there  is  the  Jesus  whom  men  worship. 
This  is  the  traditional  and  conservative  view  of 
Jesus.  He  is  the  one  to  whom  men  pray;  the  one 
who  created  the  world  and  was  with  God  when 
he  said,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.” 
He  was  supernatural  in  birth — born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — he  was  supernatural  in  his  performance 
of  miracles,  and  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
This  is  the  Jesus  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  Protestantism. 

Second,  there  is  the  Jesus  whom  men  obey.  He 
is  a  unique  individual  who  speaks  authoritatively. 
Although  not  surrounded  with  so  many  forms  of 
supernaturalism  as  the  Jesus  men  worship,  he  is 
nevertheless  the  center  of  authority.  He  is  not 
God,  but  is  a  unique  individual  through  whom 
God  is  made  manifest  and  real  to  men.  He  is 
a  kind  of  new  Moses.  This  is  the  Jesus  of  Har- 
nack  and  others  of  his  school.  Miracles  in  their 
cruder  forms  have  disappeared.  The  central  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  ethical  and  moral  idealism  implicit  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  Jesus  who  dominated  the  Jerusalem 
conference.  It  is  the  Jesus  back  of  the  teachings 
and  programs  of  Peabody,  Rauschenbusch,  and 
other  prophets  of  the  “social  gospel.”  This  is  the 
Jesus  championed  by  Shailer  Mathews  in  his 
earlier  books.  (Mathews,  however,  has  repudiated 
his  earlier  theories  in  his  recent  book,  “Jesus  on 
Social  Institutions.”)  According  to  this  theory 
the  proper  conduct  for  the  church  is  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  and  practices  of  Jesus  and  can 
be  authenticated  by  the  gospels.  It  is  a  basic 
assumption  of  those  who  talk  about  “The  Jesus 
Way  of  Life.”  It  is  the  theory  back  of  most  of 
the  so-called  “liberal”  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  authoritarian¬ 
ism. 

Third,  there  is  the  Jesus  whom  men  admire. 
They  admire  him  without  feeling  the  necessity  to 
obey  him.  Authority  is  not  the  norm  for  those 
who  accept  this  theory.  Jesus  is  admirable  not 
because  he  has  supernatural  qualifications  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  order  of  his  attainments.  He 
faced  the  problems  and  issues  of  his  day  without 
flinching.  He  was  driven  forward  on  the  crest 
of  great  and  powerful  convictions.  His  convic¬ 
tions  were  so  deep-seated  that  when  once  he  had 
assured  himself  that  he  was  right  he  was  willing 
to  follow  that  way  even  though  a  cross  and  death 
awaited  him  at  the  end  of  the  road.  His  purity 
of  character  and  his  loftiness  of  ideals  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the  difficult 
situations  of  his  day.  This  admirable  Jesus  gives 


courage  to  the  modern  man  to  meet  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  perplexities  with  the  same  courage  and 
high  ideals  with  which  Jesus  met  his  problems. 

This  Jesus  comes  over  into  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  not  as  a  God  uttering  commandments  but 
as  a  glorious  memory.  He  inspires  men  to  do  for 
their  age  and  times  what  he  did  for  his  age  and 
times  in  Palestine.  He  does  not  speak  a  final 
word  on  the  great  social  problems  of  our  day. 
He  held  many  notions  that  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  would  not  find  tenable.  This  Jesus  did 
not  expect  a  social  revolution  or  evolution  to  come 
to  pass.  He  was  not  a  good  social  idealist  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  about  a  new  kingdom  here  on 
this  planet.  He  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  life  that  would  make  men  like 
God  and  would  prepare  them  to  be  fit  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  apparently  expected 
a  catastrophic  and  immediate  end  of  the  world — 
the  world  he  had  known  during  his  ministry. 

Obviously  believers  in  this  Jesus  cannot  turn 
to  him  as  the  basis  for  authority  and  the  maker 
of  creeds  and  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  They  appreciate  Jesus  and  seek 
to  know  him  in  terms  of  his  own  day  and  age. 
This  in  no  way  minimizes  his  contribution  to 
civilization. 

The  Round  Table  Discussion 

The  foregoing  resume  of  Professor  Case’s  ad¬ 
dress  has  necessarily  been  presented  in  caption 
form.  In  like  manner,  the  following  abridged 
report  of  the  discussions  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  complete  statement  of  the  problem.  A  great 
deal  of  discussion  centered  around  Professor 
Case’s  third  picture  of  Jesus. 

What  is  the  value  of  Jesus? 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  modern  Christian 
movement,  if  interpreted  from  the  third  point  of 
view,  that  depends  on  the  authority  of  Jesus. 
Christianity  is  a  convenient  name  we  use  to  tag 
our  religious  attainments.  The  standards  and 
values  we  think  we  have  gotten  directly  from 
Jesus  have  been  made  by  ourselves.  Some  of  these 
we  have  made  comparatively  recently.  This  is  not 
evidence  against  the  validity  of  Christianity  but 
a  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  indicative  of  a  growing 
religious  movement.  Christianity  is  a  living, 
dynamic  growing  movement  and  not  a  mere  hang¬ 
over  from  the  first  century. 

Then,  too,  the  picture  of  the  admirable  Jesus 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  what  we  think  is  admirable 
today.  We  did  not  get  our  criterion  from  the 
sources.  We  read  our  own  conceptions  and 
theories  of  life  into  the  words  of  Jesus.  .  This  is 
what  even  the  most  conservative  missionaries  often 
unconsciously  do  even  though  they  do  ascribe  their 
values  to  some  unique  deposit  carried  over  from 
the  first  century.  This  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  growing  religion.  Religion  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  apart  from  specific  groups  and  situations.  It 
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that  are  being  asked  about  the  person  of  Jesus 
are  being  asked  about  the  prophets  in  the  other 
great  religions.  The  tendency  is  to  break  abrupt¬ 
ly  with  these  traditions  or  to  become  defenders  of 
the  status  quo. 

Abrupt  breaks  with  these  historic  experiments 
and  experiences  is  not  good  pedagogy.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  a  continuity  with  the  past.  This 
can  be  obtained  through  an  intelligent  reinterpre¬ 
tation  of  ancient  symbols  in  terms  of  contempo¬ 
rary  needs  and  issues.  Intelligent  ceremonial 
dramatization  will  help. 

5.  To  defend  religion  in  the  abstract  is  an 
indication  of  a  lack  of  vitality.  When  people  be¬ 
gin  to  discuss  religion  as  something  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  it  may  be  a  sign  that  the  vitality  has  gone  from 
the  experience  for  which  the  term  religion  stands. 
The  word  religion  does  not  appear  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  cannot  be  a  religion  apart 
from  religious  people.  The  word  religion  is 
merely  a  symbol.  It  is  something  like  the  term 
“triangle.”  The  term  triangle  cannot  be  defined 
apart  from  a  specific  situation.  What  religion? 

Yours?  Mine?  Calvin’s?  It  depends  on  the 
specific  situation  what  the  reply  is  to  be.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Christian  churches 
are  so  busy  discussing  religion  is  because  they 
have  not  made  adequate  adaptations  to  current 
situations  and  needs.  Since  public  schools,  play- 


3.  If  a  minister  were  to  abandon  the  authori¬ 
tarian  concept  of  Jesus,  could  he  be  intellectually 
honest  and  preach  “the  social  gospel?”  Yes,  sev¬ 
eral  admitted.  How?  Instead  of  saying  that 
Jesus  said  thus  and  so  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  honest  to  say  that  if  Jesus  were  here  today 
he  would  likely  say  thus  and  so.  If  the  authori¬ 
tarian  concept  is  abandoned  we  do  not  care  who 
said  a  thing  as  long  as  it  is  good  and  true  and 
helpful.  In  Christianity,  however,  all  men  know 
Jesus.  Large  use  should  be  made  of  his  memory 
and  admirable  life.  The  Christian  churches  have 
organized  a  unique  set  of  values  around  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  person  of  Jesus.  Jesus  should  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  in  the  enrichment  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  movement. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  are 
of  particular  value  since  they  represent  Jesus’ 
method  of  dealing  directly  and  significantly  with 
the  real  problems  and  issues  of  his  times.  Such 
parables  as  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  show 
unusual  insight  both  in  theory  and  method. 

4.  It  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  great  his¬ 
toric  religions  of  the  world  are  facing  crucial 
problems  of  rethinking  and  reorganization.  They 
are  faced  with  grave  and  disconcerting  questions. 
Their  most  sacred  traditions  are  being  questioned 
by  leaders  of  this  scientific  age.  Even  the  found¬ 
ers  of  these  religions  have  not  been  spared  from 
searching  questions.  The  same  type  of  questions 


grounds,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  agencies  have 
robbed  them  of  some  of  their  older  functions  their 
leaders  think  they  must  have  a  specialty.  That 
specialty  is  “religion.”  Jesse  Allen  Jacobs. 
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depends  upon  a  living  people  who  are  engaged  in 
putting  forth  their  best  efforts  in  order  to  aid 
men  in  effective  living. 

Such  a  view  of  Christianity  makes  the  gospels 
take  on  new  vitality  and  meaning.  It  not  only 
keeps  before  the  Christian  the  memory  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  admirable  Jesus  but  enables  him  to  use 
the  admirable  qualities  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  his  day. 

Several  objections  were  raised  to  this  point  of 
view.  Some  felt  that  such  an  interpretation  left 
out  the  role  of  poetry,  art,  and  symbolism  and 
overemphasized  the  intellectual  factors.  How 
could  we  get  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  av¬ 
erage  individual  without  Jesus  as  the  focal  point 
of  his  attention?  How  could  we  get  him  to  be 
loyal  to  a  “Christian  movement”  that  ignores  the 
authority  of  Jesus?  Irrespective  of  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jesus,  is  he  not  an  invaluable  symbol? 

2.  Certain  members  of  the  group  contended 
that  people  who  have  been  reared  to  believe  in  and 
to  worship  Jesus  as  God  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  abandon  this  conception  of  him.  People  live 
by  art,  music,  and  symbolic  expression  quite  as 
much  as  by  reason.  If  the  traditional  views  of 
Jesus  actually  work,  people  should  continue  to 
use  them.  They  should  be  warned,  however, 
against  exhausting  their  emotions  and  energies  on 
symbols  or  accepting  symbols  as  ends  in  them- 


the  Appalachians,  points  out  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  is  nearer  to  the  scene.  And  this  paper  informs  us  patiently : 

“Considerable  research  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  on 
the  human  problems  of  the  region. 

“But,  like  the  educational  efforts,  it  has  been  patchy. 

“There  are  many  model  schools  in  the  hollows,  from  Virginia 
to  Alabama,  established  by  philanthropists,  research  foundations, 
and  churches.  They  have  done  excellent  work — in  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhoods.  There  have  been  numerous  research 
projects  in  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  biology,  and 
the  findings  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 

“But,  up  to  the  present,  little  has  been  done  toward  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  titanic  study  of  the  region  as  a  whole  from  all  the 
possible  avenues  of  approach,  whereby  not  only  a  true  picture 
of  the  entire  situation  could  be  obtained,  but  the  interrelation 
of  the  historical,  economic,  biological,  psychological,  and  so¬ 
ciological  factors  determined.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that, 
spurred  on  by  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  several  foundations 
are  contemplating  just  such  a 
project. 

“The  condition  of  these  hol¬ 
low  folk — so  near  to  twentieth- 
century  civilization  and  yet  so 
far  away — constitutes  a  gross 
defect  in  the  American  scheme 
of  things. 

“It  is  not  well,  in  senseless 
vainglory,  to  paint  the  defective 
patch  with  a  thin  coat  of  gilt,  or 
refuse  to  look  at  it  altogether. 

“Such  a  procedure  is  like 
tying  up  with  string  a  vital  part 
of  an  automobile’s  mechanism. 

“The  motor  of  American 
civilization  has  a  long  trip  ahead 
and  has  need  of  all  its  parts  in 
good  condition. 

“Mr.  Hoover’s  school  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good 
locally,  but  its  real  function 
will  be  that  of  a  sj'mbol  of  the 
problem. 

“It  serves  to  focus  public  attention  on  a  direful  situation. 

“With  the  great  name  of  the  President  attached  to  it,  that 
little  building  under,  the  sunrise-colored  crags  of  the  mountains 
stands  as  a  warning  sentinel. 

“It  will  not  allow  the  American  people  easily  to  forget.” 

The  President’s  interest  makes  a  pretty  story,  comments  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  “But  it  is  also  a  damning  indictment 
of  American  indifference.  What  of  the  thousands  of  other 
mountain  boys  and  girls  who  don’ t  meet  presidents  and  whose  com¬ 
munities  have  never  had  schools?  There  are  ‘backwoods’sections 
in  many  States  not  yet  penetrated  by  the  light  of  education.” 


THE  GOSPELS  IN  HOPI— To  the  more  than  800  tongues 
into  which  the  Bible  or  its  parts  have  been  translated,  two  more 
were  added  in  1929. 

Pause  over  this  a  minute. 

It  may  jar  the  atheist  as  it  will  please  the  believer  who  re¬ 
members  the  injunction,  “Peed  my  sheep.  ”  It  is  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  South): 

“For  the  first  time  the  four  Gospels  were  issued  for  the 
Eskimos  of  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Kuskokwhn  River  district  in 
Alaska  from  a  translation  made  by  Moravian  missionaries 
aided  by  a  group  of  natives. 

“The  four  Gospels  were  also  published  in  the  Hopi  tongue 
for  the  Indian  tribe  of  that  name  living  near  the  Grand  Canyon. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  any  part  of  the  Bible  has  been 
made  available  for  this  tribe,  and  is  the  thirteenth  Indian 
language  spoken  in  'the  United  States  in  which  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  published  Scriptures. 

“The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  Mr.  George  Allen  and  his 
daughter  of  San  Pedro,  Bolivia,  has  been  published  in  Bolivian 
Quechua,  a  language  spoken  by  a  large  Indian  population  in 
the  Andes  Mountains. 

“The  Book  of  Proverbs,  published  early  in  1929,  was  the  first 
portion  of  the  Bible  to  appear  in  the  new  Turkish  alphabet,  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  the  Government  forbidding  the  further 
use  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

“Thus  this  great  agency  for  disseminating  the  Scriptures 
pursues  and  enlarges  its  works.” 
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FOR  A  CIVIL  MARRIAGE,  TOO 

A  WEDDING  IN  A  LION’S  CAGE  does  not  suggest  holy 
matrimony. 

In  fact,  says  a  rector  who  stands  aghast  at  the  levity, 
it  is  a  piece  of  exhibitionism,  a  vulgar  exploitation,  having  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  tremendous  obligations  assumed. 

A  wedding  in  a  church  which  has  been  turned  into  a  “flower 
show,”  which  has  been  selected  because  the  aisle  is  wide  enough 
for  the  gay  procession,  or  because  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  the 
fashionable,  is  little  better.  The  far-flung  decorations  make  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  “the  House  of  God,”  or  that  a 
religious  service  is  taking  place  there.  The  ceremony  is  reduced 
to  a  pagan  rite.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  couple  have 
been  married  under  false  pretenses,  writes  Dr.  Caleb  R.  Stetson 
in  The  American  Church  Monthly 
(Episcopal).  "They  did  not 
know  quite  what  they  were 
getting  into.”  Few  there  are, 
indeed,  he  says,  who  realize  that 
marriage  is  not  merely  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  but  entails  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  society  at  large 
and  to  the  children  who  may  be 
born,  as  well  as  to  each  other. 

“When  marriage  becomes  a 
transient  experience  or  an  experi¬ 
ment,”  says  Dr.  Stetson,  “there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  family 
orahome,and  ordered  social  life, 
even  civilization  as  we  know  it, 
is  undermined.” 

Dr.  Stetson,  who  is  rector  of 
wealthy  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  thinks  that  the  churches 
are  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  present  chaotic  condition  into  which  marriage  has  fallen, 
and  for  the  prevailing  lack  of  reverence  and  respect  for  Christian 
marriage,  for  the  vows  lightly  taken  and  as  lightly  broken,  and 
he  suggests  that  there  be  two  ceremonies — a  civil  marriage  for 
all,  which  would  satisfy  those  who  merely  desire  legalization, 
and  a  religious  ceremony  in  addition  for  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  union  sanctioned  and  blest  by  the  Church.  This  would 
relieve  the  churches  of  being  party  to  the  marriage  of  those 
who  have  no  notion  of  its  solemnity  and  no  intention  to  maintain 
its  obligations  if  it  interferes  with  their  fleshly  desires,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  religious  function  for  those  who 
regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 

A  foot-note  informs  us  that  Dr.  Stetson’s  article  is  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  by  one 
of  its  subcommittees.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  a  conclusion  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  members  of  the  Commission,  but  a  suggestion 
which  the  Commission  regards  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  on  which  it  desires  the  opinions  of  ministers  and  of  laymen 
and  laywomen  of  all  the  churches. 

“If  the  Church  marries  indiscriminately  all  who  come  to  her, 
how  can  she  be  expected  to  be  responsible  for  people  who  have 
no  connection  with  any  church?”  asks  Dr.  Stetson.  “This 
condition  is  not  fair  to  the  Church  nor  to  the  non-church  people 
she  has  united  in  matrimony.”  He  notes  that  when  a  separation 
or  a  divorce  is  asked  for,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter.  “The  Church  accepts  the  State’s  direction  with  regard 
to  marriage,  but  can  not  accept  the  State’s  ruling  with  regard  to 
divorce  and  remarriage.”  He  advocates,  then,  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  functions  of  State  and  Church  in  the  marriage 
contract,  and  goes  on: 

“Why  not  acknowledge  what  we  know  to  be  facts? 

“Why  lower  the  dignity  of  the  marriage  service  by  admitting 
to  it  those  who  we  know  very  well  have  had  no  proper  training 
in  religion  or  Christian  morals,  and  who  are  entering  the  mar¬ 
riage  state  ‘unadvisedly,  lightly,’  and  not  ‘in  the  fear  of  God’?  ^ 
“I  should  like  to  see  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 


NOT  AS  WE 
;By  Ian  Gordon 

A  PIPE  on  which  Almighty  God  may  sound? 

His  instrument?  Nay,  ’tis  a  bruised  reed, 
Trampled  of  men;  to  say  that  He  has  need 
Of  such  an  one,  broken,  upon  the  ground, 

This  surely  is  presumption.  We  have  found 
New  stems,  well  formed,  most  apt  to  render  meed 
Of  service,  and  to  sing  His  praise  indeed: 

These  will  He  use,  and  let  His  name  resound. 

Not  so,  my  son.  God  judgeth  not  as  we; 

The  bruised  reed  will  He  not  break,  but  heal 
With  utter  gentleness,  that  it  may  be 
Beautiful  in  His  service.  Heavenly  Might. 

Sets  on  weak  foolish  man  His  royal  seal: 

So  great  a  value  have  we  in  His  sight! 

— The  New  Outlook,  Toronto. 
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relieved  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  acting  as  civil  officers 
and  agents  of  the  State  in  marrying  people.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  clergyman  set  free  from  State  direction — free  to 
minister  to  his  own  people  as  God’s  agent  in  blessing  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  those  who,  as  members  of  the  Church,  have  been  taught 
the  blessings  and  responsibilities  of  marriage  and  desire  God’s 
help  and  grace  given  by  Him  for  this  state  of  life. 

‘‘It  would  be  quite  possible,  and  I  think  advisable,  to  separate 
the  civil  contract  of  marriage  from  the  ordinance  of  holy  matri¬ 
mony,  which  is  clearly  intended  to  be  sacramental  in  character — 
a  service  or  act  through  which  divine  grace  is  imparted  to  those 
who  in  faith  and  honesty  of  purpose  come  to  receive  that  grace. 

“The  civil  contract  must,  of  course,  be  authorized  by  the 
State,  and  there  must  in  every  case  be  a  ‘civil  marriage.’  I 
should  advocate  that  all  persons  go  to  the  civil  officer  for  this 
civil  marriage. 

“Those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
are  members  of  a  church  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  legali¬ 
zation  of  their  union.  They  would  wish  to  have  their  union 
sanctioned  and  blest  by  the  Church,  and  they  would  want  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God  to  lift  legal  marriage  into  the  spiritual 
union  of  holy  matrimony. 

“I  am  advocating  two  distinct  ceremonies:  the  civil  wedding, 
before  a  civil  officer,  and  the  religious  service  in  church,  per¬ 
formed  by  a  minister  of  religion;  the  civil  marriage  necessary  in 
all  cases,  the  religious  ceremony  for  those  who  wish  it  and  are 
prepared  for  its  blessing.” 

The  great  problem  for  the  Christian  Church,  says  Dr.  Stetson, 
is  to  care  for  her  own  people: 

“As  it  is  now,  we  marry  any  one,  more  or  less  indiscriminately, 
lose  sight  of  them  at  once,  and  then  ‘decry  divorce.’ 

“The  Church  can  not  be  responsible  for  the  unchurched 
multitudes  who  are  now  married  by  her  ministers,  and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  possible  control  over  them,  however  much  easy 
and  frequent  divorce  may  be  frowned  on.  If  we  should  marry 
only  our  own  people,  then  we  might  readily  consider  very 
seriously  the  vexed  problems  of  the  unsuccessful  marriage, 
divorce,  annulment,  and  remarriage.  Now  we  are  utterly  help¬ 
less,  and  can  only  talk  about  stricter  divorce  laws  and  federal 
enactments. 

“We  are  not  going  to  stop  divorce  by  stricter  laws  or  more 
laws.  We  can  do  something  .to.  stop  _ifc_by.  education. before 
marriage,  and  by  sane  and  wise  regulations  concerning  the 
marriage  of  Christian  people. 

“We1  must  begin  somewhere. 

“The  obvious  place  to  begin  is  at  home,  with  our  own  young 
people. 

“We  must  begin  to  deal  with  them  and  educate  them,  and  then 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  attack  the  vastly  difficult 
problem  of  the  unchurched  multitude.” 

Dr.  Stetson’s  restrictions  might  keep  away  triflers  seeking 
social  prestige,  observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  but,  it  argues: 

“Such  people  are  not  going  to  think  more  kindly  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  is  not  going  to  extend  its  contacts  with 
society  if  it  denies  its  services  to  those  who  seek  them.  Dr. 
Stetson  may  be  troubled  by  the  number  of  socially  exalted 
marriages  solemnized  in  church  which  end  in  divorce.  But 
divorce  is  so  well  established  in  America  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches  would  gain  in  social 
service  by  resolutely  refusing  to  marry  divorced  persons.  The 
churches  will  probably  strengthen  their  position  by  thinking  of 
themselves  as  agencies  through  which  the  nation  can  express 
itself  on  its  religious  side.” 


THE  "MASSACRE”  OF  THE  INNOCENTS — Bear-baiting  and 
cock-fighting  were  practised  with  impunity  in  England  a  few 
centuries  ago. 

Now  they  are  forbidden  by  law,  a  law  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

But  their  place  has  been  taken  by  another  form  of  cruelty — 
cub-hunting,  the  practise  by  which  young  fox-hounds  are  trained 
for  chasing  fox  cubs  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  This  “massacre 
of  the  innocents,”  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) 
informs  us,  takes  place  in  the  early  fall,  a  few  months  prior 
to  the  regular  hunting  season,  and  we  read: 

“It  is  sheer  murder.  The  frightened  whelps  haven’t  a  chance, 
for  their  earths  are  stopt  against  them.  A  veteran  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  two  objects  of  cub-hunting  are  to  ‘train’  the 
hounds  and  ‘thoroughly  frighten’  the  cubs. 


“  ‘  When  there  are  only  one  or  two  cubs  left  in  a  covert,’  he  adds, 
‘the  huntsman  should  concentrate  the  pack  on  one  cub  and  stick 
to  him  till  they  kill  him.  A  great  fuss  should  then  be  made  at 
baying  the  fox  and  encouraging  the  young  hounds,  as  I  firmly 
believe  the  more  savage  a  pack  is  at  breaking  up  their  fox  the 
more  determinedly  will  they  run  to  kill  him.’ 

“Men  and  women,  even  boys  and  girls,  take  pleasure  in  this 
bloody  business,  and  ‘The  League  for  the  Prohibition  of  Cruel 
Sports’  is  making  an  uphill  fight  to  arouse  public  opinion  against 
the  brutalizing  pastime,  which  has  nothing  to  plead  in  its  own 
justification  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  British  traditions.” 


MODERN  PEACE-MAKERS 

HE  LITTLE  WOMAN  nervously  twisted  a  wedding- 
ring  about  her  finger. 

The  plain  little  band  had  meant  so  much  to  her  when 
she  first  put  it  on.  But  now  the  bond  of  which  it  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  was  broken,  she  told  the  three  judges  before  her. 

They  had  quarreled  over  her  bobbed  hair  and  the  kind  of 
clothes  she  wore,  she  said.  And  her  husband  had  picked  up  his 
belongings  and  left  her. 

“What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  Mrs.  X?”  asked  a  “judge.  ” 

“I  want  him  to  come  back,”  she  replied.  “And  if  he  won’t 
do  that,  I  want  him  to  pay  for  my  doctor,  so  I  can  get  well  and 
get  a  job.  I’ve  been  just  sort  of  hanging  on  and  trying  to  keep 
our  house  together  so  his  chair  and  things  would  be  there  when 
he  came  back.” 

The  “judges”  deliberated  on  her  case  after  she  had  been  sent 
from  the  room,  and  decided  to  attempt  to  bring  her  husband 
to  the  good-will  court  and  effect  a  reconciliation. 

And  that  little  story,  told  by  Adelaide  Kerr,  an  Associated 
Press  staff  writer,  shows  how  the  good-wili  court,  established  by 
the  Community  Church  in  New  York,  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  is  the  pastor,  is  functioning.  The  court  has  no 
legal  standing.  It  will  aim  to  adjust  disputes  between  individuals 
so  that  recourse  to  the  civil  courts  will  not  be  necessary.  There 
will  be  no  fees,  and  all  the  “judges”  give  their  service  free  of 
charge.  They  sit  once  a  week.  A  different  group  of  “judges,  ” 
selected  because  of  their  special  fitness,  sits  each  week  and,  we 
read  in  the  published  statement  of  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee, 
director  of  the  community  service  of  the  church: 

“The  court  is  thus  able  to  deal  expertly  with  four  types  of 
cases,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  employment  dis¬ 
agreements,  strained  social  relations,  general  financial  and 
business  differences,  and  mental  conflicts. 

“Psychologists  and  health  experts  generally  recognize  that 
many  physical  and  social  diseases  spring  from  embittered  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  These  become  centers  from  which  infection 
spreads  through  the  whole  spiritual  nature.  Any  one  who 
cherishes  a  grudge  or  a  sense  of  injustice  in  his  relations  with 
others  is  breeding  evils  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community  at  large. 

“He  owes  it  to  himself,  and  it  is  one  of  his  obligations  as  a 
citizen,  to  have  these  difficulties  cleared  up  as  soon  and  as 
effectively  as  possible.  ” 

Here,  says  the  Boston  Daily  Globe,  is  a  possibility  that  more 
broken  relationships  may  be  healed  outside  the  usual  course  of 
the  law  than  within  it.  For — - 

“The  law  is  of  necessity  professional  and  formal.  Once 
papers  are  served  a  bridge  seems  to  have  been  burned.  The 
parties  concerned  become  worse  than  strangers,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  permitted  to  forget  this,  as  they  are  coached 
by  counsel  to  present  the  strongest  case  possible. 

“It  may  be  that  amateurs,  animated  solely  by  good-will  and 
believing  in  its  power,  may  show  themselve's  able  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  picking  up  the  pieces  caused  by  quarrels  and  mis¬ 
understandings  . 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  courts  of  law  do  not  accomplish  much 
along  this  line  unless  they  have  been  modified  with  a  view  to 
dealing  with  human  nature  as  it  really  is.  Courts  may  assess 
damages  after  hearing  a  case.  They  may  pass  sentence  upon 
the  defendant  if  found  guilty.  They  may  decree  that  alimony 
be  paid,  but  good-will  is  not  a  commodity  with  which  they  deal, 
except  when,  in  certain  rare  instances,  a  judge  persuades  the 
contending  parties  to  drop  the  case  and  try  a  new  start  by  them¬ 
selves.” 


Rev.  David  G.  Wylie.  D.D. 


FOREWORD 


This  booklet  is  the  substance  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie, 
D.D.,  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  on 
May  5th,  1930. 

The  ministers  present  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  the  address,  thanked  the  speaker 
by  a  rising  vote,  and  requested  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  order  that  the  address  might 
have  a  wide  circulation.  In  closing  his 
address,  Dr.  Wylie  said,  "This  is  my  Trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Church  of  my  Fathers.” 

The  reading  of  the  address  will  put  iron 
into  the  blood  of  Christian  people  by  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  price  paid  for  their 
spiritual  heritage. 


New  York,  May  15,  1930. 


A  Misunderstood  Church 

by 

Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


HE  Misunderstood  Church,  to  which 
I  refer,  is  the  Covenanter,  or  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  the  days  of  its  pristine 


glory.  I  was  brought  up  in  this  historical  com¬ 
munion,  and,  since  my  youth,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  its  history,  theology  and  "dis¬ 
tinctive  principles.”  I  have,  however,  during 
the  past  three  months,  given  patient  study  to 
the  period  of  history  from  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  Settlement  under  William,  in  1688.  Mark 
well  these  dates,  for  they  cover  a  time  of  great 
movements  and'  great  men. 


In  my  boyhood  days  certain  words,  names, 
places  and  phrases  were  burned  into  my  mind; 
words,  like  "maiignants”,  "disruption”,  "in¬ 
dulgence”,  "oaths”,  "covenants”,  "popery”, 
"prelacy”  and  "erastianism”;  places,  like  "Ay- 
resmoss”,  "Pent!and”,"Marston  Moor”, "Drum- 
clog”,  "Bothwell  Bridge”,  "Greyfriars  Church¬ 
yard”,  and  "Westminster  Hall”;  names  of 
persons  like  "Calvin”,  "Knox”,  "Melville  , 
"Richard  Cameron”,  "Donald  Cargill’  ,  and 
"James  Renwick”; phrases  iike"the  Covenants  , 
"act  of  Supremacy”,  "the  Headship  of  Christ”, 
"Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant”. 


This  paper  seeks  to  present  the  historical 
facts,  to  add  or  subtract  nothing  from  the 
record,  and  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  what 
the  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian 
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Church,  has  believed,  taught,  and  practised  for 
the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  namely;  that  the  doctrines  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
the  purity  of  worship,  the  duty  of  Covenant¬ 
ing,  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church 
and  nations,  enunciated  by  the  Covenanter 
Church  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  have  been  ad¬ 
hered  to  and  faithfully  proclaimed  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  since  that  time, 
so  that  what  the  Covenanter  Church  was,  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  it  has  been  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  its  history  and  is  today. 

I. 

In  Order  to  Understand  the  Origin  of 

the  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  We  Must  Take 
a  Dip  into  Scotch  History. 

The  Scotch  reformation  was  a  part  of  the 
movement  for  reform  that  swept  over  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,  and  France.  John  Knox,  its  fiery 
leader,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Calvin.  He 
faced  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  reformed 
many  abuses.  There  was  much  "rough  work”, 
the  breaking  of  images  and  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  abbeys,  but  Knox  was  thinking, 
not  so  much  of  smashing  images  in  churches, 
as  of  destroying  popery,  prelacy,  erastianism 
and  idolatry. 

These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but 
on  a  large,  open,  world  stage,  in  the  presence 
of  nobles,  princes  and  kings,  Grayfriars  Church¬ 
yard  and  Westminster  Hall  have  been  household 
words  for  a  quarter  of  a  millennium. 
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II, 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  Was  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Second  Reformation. 

The  first  reformation  freed  the  Church 
from  the  domination  of  the  papacy  and  the 
purpose  of  the  second  reformation  was  to  lib¬ 
erate  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  prelacy. 
Was  the  Church  to  be  governed  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  General  Assembly  or  by  bishops?  Was 
Christ,  or  the  civil  ruler,  to  be  king  and  head 
of  the  Church?  The  discussion  of  these  two 
questions  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  tragic 
eras  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
Scotland.  The  conflict  was  carried  on  under  the 
imperious,  domineering,  selfish  and  immoral 
kings  of  the  Stuart  family,  James  VI.,  Charles 
L,  and  Charles  II.  A  few  words  in  regard  to 
each  of  them. 

In  the  time  of  James  V.  and  VI.  the  corrup¬ 
tions  in  the  Church  in  Scotland  were  greater 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe  and 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  pushed 
further  than  elsewhere.  There  was  a  titanic 
struggle  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
was  overthrown. 

Under  James  VI.  there  was  a  contest  between 
episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  supported  by  the  sovereign  and  the  latter 
by  the  common  people  and  by  many  of  the 
nobles.  James  struggled  hard  for  absolute  su¬ 
premacy  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  successful  in  carrying  out 
his  designs.  He  regarded  Presbyterianism  as  too 
democratic. 

Charles  I.  believed  in  "passive  obedience,” 
ruled  long  without  a  Parliament,  established  the 
"Star  Chamber”  and  the  "High  Commission”, 
was  guilty  of  many  plots  and  counterplots,  and, 
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finally,  was  tried  at  Westminster  as  "a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer  and  beheaded.” 

Charles  II.  was  a  wild  youth  whose  two  years 
in  Paris  were  a  poor  preparation  for  the  king- 
ship.  At  first  he  was  welcomed  by  all  classes, 
but  turned  out  to  be  guilty  of  intrigues  and 
persecutions,  and  a  faithless,  selfish,  imperious, 
and  abjectly  sensual  king.  In  his  harem,  of  a 
dozen  or  score  of  mistresses,  was  the  celebrated 
Nell  Gwynn. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Charles  II.  seated 
on  the  throne  than  he  began  to  oppose  the  re¬ 
formation  that  he  had  sworn  to  support.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  episcopacy  he  resolved  to  sup¬ 
press  Presbytery  and  to  make  himself  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.  Thousands  of 
faithful  ministers  were  banished  from  their  con¬ 
gregations  in  England  and  Scotland  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  Presbyterians  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom.  Some  ministers  went  into  the 
State  Church,  renouncing  the  Covenants,  while 
those  who  remained  faithful  were  driven  to 
the  moors  and  mountains  and  butchered  with¬ 
out  mercy.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst  in  English  history. 

III. 

The  Covenants,  from  Which  the  Coven¬ 
anter,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  Takes  Its  Name. 

The  National  Covenant  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Scot’s  Confession”  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  elaborate  Confession  of  Faith  placed 
on  the  statute  books  by  Parliament.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  covenant  was  to  counteract  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  gain  its  lost  hold  on  Scotland.  It  contained 
a  confession  of  adherence  to  the  "true  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  religion”,  a  renunciation  of  pop- 
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ery,  a  pledge  of  obedience  to  Presbyterian  dis¬ 
cipline,  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  defense 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  an  in¬ 
ternational  treaty  between  Scotland  and  England 
to  secure  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Commit¬ 
tees  from  Scotland  met  with  English  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  result  was  a  "Solemn  League 
and  Covenant”  which  was  accepted  with  joy¬ 
ful  unity  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  sworn 
to  by  all  ranks  and  classes  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  also  sent  to  Ireland,  where  it  was 
eagerly  subscribed  by  the  Protestants. 

The  object  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov¬ 
enant,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  was  the 
"preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from 
utter  ruin  and  destruction”.  The  Covenanters 
pledged  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Reformed  religion  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland, and  uniformity  in  doctrine, worship, dis¬ 
cipline  and  government.  In  their  contest  with 
Charles  II.  the  motto  on  the  flag  of  the  Coven¬ 
anters  was  "For  Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant”. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  a  free  General  Assembly,  in 
opposition  to  prelacy,  and  Christ  was  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  Church. 

The  revolution  that  seated  William  and  Mary 
on  the  throne  made  sweeping  changes.  Parlia¬ 
ment  decreed  that  the  Covenants  were  no  longer 
obligatory;  they  were  declared  unlawful  oaths 
and  annulled;  and  it  was  declared  treason  to 
take  them. 

The  revolutionary  settlement  under  William 
was  not  satisfactory  to  many,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terians  who  adhered  to  the  Covenants,  were,  on 
this  account,  called  Covenanters.  They  main- 
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tained  that  the  "covenants,”  notwithstanding 
the  acts  of  Parliament,  were  binding  on  the  na¬ 
tion.  However,  the  Covenants  found  no  place  in 
the  polity  of  the  reconstructed  church  and  epis¬ 
copacy  was  established  in  England  and  Ireland 
and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  Covenanters, 
however,  through  all  their  history,  have  firmly 
maintained  that  the  covenants  are  still  binding, 
and  at  their  ordination,  Covenanter  ministers 
and  elders  are  required  to  assent  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question: 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  national  coven¬ 
ant  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  were  entered  into  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  this  permanent  institution,  and 
from  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  these  engagements,  divested  of  any¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles,  are  still 
binding  upon  the  Reformed  Church  in 
every  land?” 

IV. 

Distinctive  Principles. 

The  Covenanter  Church  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with 
Presbyterian  bodies  throughout  the  world;  the 
same  history,  theology,  polity  and  standards,— 
the  Westminster  Confession  6f  Faith,  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Worship  and  Catechisms. 

This  Church,  however,  believes  that  every 
communion  should  publish  to  the  world  the 
principles  that  distinguish  it  from  other 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  has  done 
so  in  its  "Testimony.” 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  distinctive  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Covenanter  Church  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  their  meaning.  It  is  wise  to  weigh  well  these 
propositions  for  if  the  premises  are  admitted  it 
will  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusions. 
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1.  The  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  acknowledges  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of 
God  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 

It  is  true  that  every  branch  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  embodies  this  declaration  in  its 
confession  of  Faith,  but  the  Covenanter  Church 
lays  special  stress  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  Word  of  God  and 
supreme,  regulating  faith,  doctrine,  duty,  and 
all  of  life.  The  Scriptures  are  an  infallible  law, 
and  the  court  of  final  appeal.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  convenience,  popularity,  tradition,  or  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  that  is  to  decide  any  matter, 
but  God,  speaking  in  His  word,  which  is  above 
Protestant  ministers,  Catholic  priests,  papal  de¬ 
crees,  councils,  assemblies,  legislatures,  cabinets, 
sovereigns,  or  emperors.  The  scriptures,  believed 
in  and  applied,  elevate  the  Church  and  State 
to  a  moral  grandeur.  The  Covenanter  Church 
goes,  for  its  final  authority,  not  to  Rome,  or  to 
Geneva,  or  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  Covenanter  Church  holding  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  law,  to  be  obeyed  by  Chris¬ 
tians,  churches  and  nations,  let  us  now  see  how 
this  principle  is  applied. 

(1)  First  the  Scriptures  regulate  worship.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  Covenanter  Church  that 
what  is  not  commanded  is  forbidden.  John 
Knox  said  "all  v/orshipping,  honoring,  or  ser¬ 
vice  invented  by  the  brain  of  man,  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  without  His  own  expressed  com¬ 
mandment  is  idolatry”.  The  Psalms  are  com¬ 
manded  and  the  Psalter  is  a  sufficient  book  of 
praise.  Hymns  and  songs  of  human  composition 
are  not  commanded  and  for  this  reason  the 
Covenanter  Church,  during  its  whole  history, 
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has  made  use  of  inspired  psalms,  only,  in  the 
praise  of  God. 

(2)  In  regard  to  musical  instruments,  it  is 
held  that  they  were  used  in  the  temple  service, 
but  not  in  the  synagogue.  Christ,  His  disciples, 
and  the  early  Church  made  no  use  of  musical 
instruments,  and  following  their  example,  the 
Covenanter  Church  declines  to  use  accompani¬ 
ments  in  the  praise  of  God.  its  doctrine  is  that 
praise  is  spiritual  and  that  worship  does  not 
depend  upon  mechanical  appliances.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  Church  makes 
no  use  of  musical  instruments  and  is  noted  for 
its  superb  music.  Some  of  the  finest  singing  in 
the  world  may  be  heard  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  nuns  and  by  the 
human  voice  alone. 

(3)  Prayer.  According  to  the  Standards, 
"prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ”.  A  prayer  that  con¬ 
sciously  omits  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  a 
Christian  prayer;  and  associations,  clubs,  so¬ 
cieties,  organizations,  or  lodges  that  eliminate 
the  name  of  Christ  in  their  prayers,  and  appeal 
to  the  "Great  Architect  of  the  Universe”  or  to 
some  other  undefined  being,  is  guilty  of  trav¬ 
esty  in  prayer  and  of  false,  will-worship.  For 
this  reason  the  Covenanter  Church  prohibits 
its  members  from  entering  any  society,  organ¬ 
ization  or  lodge,  where  negative  or  unchristian 
forms  of  prayers  are  used. 

(4)  The  proper  use  of  oaths  is  not  a  "dis¬ 
tinctive  principle”  or  "term  of  communion” 
in  the  Covenanter  Church,  but  it  holds  a  high 
doctrine  in  regard  to  oaths,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  is  a  serious  matter.  An  oath  is 
a  solemn  attestation  in  support  of  a  declaration 
or  promise  by  an  appeal  to  God.  In  law,  such 
an  attestation  is  under  the  penalty  of  perjury. 
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It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenanter  Church 
that  oaths  should  be  administered  by  legiti¬ 
mately  constituted  authority  in  Church  and 
State  and  the  followers  of  Christ  should  not 
take  an  oath  lightly  or  when  it  is  administered 
by  one  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

(5)  The  Scriptures  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Christians  who  have  been  redeemed  by  Christ, 
purified  by  His  spirit,  and  who,  though  in  the 
world,  are  not  to  be  of  the  world. 

In  daily  life  Christians,  of  course,  come  into 
contact,  in  social  and  business  affairs,  with  men 
of  the  world,  but. they  are  not  to  enter  into 
any  "entangling  alliances”.  Christ  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples  lived  in  the  white  light  of  publicity  and 
gave  help  and  comfort  to  men  because  they 
were  men,  not  because  they  gave  winks,  or 
grips,  or  secret  signs.  There  were  secret  societies 
in  the  days  of  the  Redeemer  with  their  so- 
called  "mysteries”,  but  Christ,  the  Apostles, 
and  ministers  of  the  early  Church  were  not 
members  of  them,  but  shunned  and  condemned 
them. 

The  Covenanter  Church,  in  loyalty  to  Christ, 
and  to  a  life  lived  in  the  open,  believes  that 
the  Church  should  be  the  great  fraternity;  that 
the  oath-bound  lodge,  often  an  association  of 
unredeemed  and  unchristian  men,  is  an  injury 
to  the  individual,  the  home,  society,  and  the 
State;  that  the  "charity”  of  the  lodge  is  often 
a  false  charity;  that  when  a  pseudo-religious 
society  competes  with  the  Church,  it  is  an 
injury  to  Christian  character;  that  lodges  have 
no  authority  to  "transfer  men  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  below  to  the  Grand  Lodge  above”;  that 
this  is  either  rhetoric  or  doctrine,  and  if  doctrine, 
conflicts  with  the  sphere  of  the  Church  which 
alone  has  authority  to  deal  with  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters,  the  salvation  and  eternal  life  of  men. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  Covenanter,  or  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  forbids  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  affiliated  with  secret,  oath- 
bound  societies. 

2.  The  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  believes  "that  thg^svhole  doc- 
trine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  oi  Faith" 
and  uie  CatecKisms,  forger  and  shorter,  are 
agreeable  unto  and  founded  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

This  article,  in  general  terms,  is  accepted  by 
all  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  not  in  its  entire¬ 
ty;  for  "the  whole  doctrine”  becomes  for  "sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine.” 

This  is  an  innocent  looking  phrase,  but  it 
has  led  to  many  differences  and  even  to  latitud- 
inarianism  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  our  Presbyterian  Churches. 

3.  The  Covenanter,  or  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  believes  in  "The  divine  right  of 
one  unalterable  form  of  Church  government 
and  manner  of  worship.” 

Most  Presbyterian  denominations  accept,  in 
general  terms,  this  declaration  but  not  in  the 
positive  form  by  which  it  is  held  by  the  Cov¬ 
enanter  Church.  Note  the  words  "divine”  and 
"unalterable.” 

Why  does  the  Covenanter  Church  hold  that 
the  Presbyterian  System  of  Church  Government 
and  manner  of  worship  is  "divine”  and  "unal¬ 
terable”?  Because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures.  Again  they  go  to  the 
lawbook  and  find  it  there.  They  believe  that 
the  Presbyterian  System  is  the  only  form  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Bible  and  therefore  is  of  divine 
right.  They  decline  to  believe  that  several  and 
distinctive  forms  of  church  government  are  to 
be  found  in  this  infallible  Standard  and  that 
Christians  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  form  that 
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best  suits  their  taste  or  convenience.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  is 
author  of  the  Scriptures,  knew  and  revealed 
the  form  of  government  that  would  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  highest  interest  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Statute  Book  of  their  King  they  found 
the  great  outstanding  principle  of  representa¬ 
tive  government,  the  Presbyterian,  which  safe¬ 
guards  the  rights  both  of  ministers  and  people. 
They  did  not  find  warrant  for  independency 
or  episcopacy  which  to  them  are  unscriptural 
and  unv/arranted  forms  of  church  goverment. 

4.  The  Covenanter  Church  believes  that 
public  covenanting  is  an  ordinance  of  God  to 
be  observed  by  churches  and  nations  and  that 
the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  so  far  as  applic¬ 
able  to  the  United  States,  is  of  binding  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  Church. 

In  their  study  of  Scripture,  they  find  many 
examples  of  covenanting,  and  in  1871  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  en¬ 
tered  into  a  Covenant  which  was  sworn  to  and 
subscribed  by  the  ministers,  elders,  deacons  and 
members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  North  America.  Their  statement  is  impres¬ 
sive, — "We,  with  our  hands  lifted  up,  do  joint¬ 
ly  and  severally  swear  by  the  great  and  dread¬ 
ful  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.”  Space  will  not 
permit  even  a  brief  statement  of  the  various 
articles  contained  in  this  solemn  declaration. 

5.  The  Headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church 
is  a  distinctive  principle  of  the  Covenanter 
Church. 

By  this  principle  the  independence  of  the 
Church  and  its  nonsubordination  to  the  State 
is  assured. 

This  means  that  the  doctrine,  government, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church  can  be 
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set  up  and  administered  only  in  accordance 
with  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  and  there 
is  no  room  for  expediency  or  compromise. 

The  doctrine  is  now  well  recognized  and 
an  excellent  book  on  the  subject  is  "The  Head¬ 
ship  of  Christ”  by  Hugh  Miller. 

To-day,  in  all  countries  where  the  Church 
and  State  are  independent,  there  is  little  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Even  in  countries  like  England, 
where  there  is  a  "religious  establishment,”  a 
feeling  is  growing  up  that  the  Church  should 
be  independent  of  the  State.  Queen  Victoria 
looked  upon  herself  as  head  of  the  Church,  but 
in  one  of  his  letters,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
the  Queen  needed  more  education  in  regard  to 
this  question. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
things  in  England  today  knov/s  that  the 
Church  is  restless  under  the  domination  of  the 
State  and  even  disestablishment  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  seems  abnormal  that  the  House  of 
Commons  made  up  of  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  and  men  of  no  faith,  should  set¬ 
tle  the  doctrine  of  the  established  church  and 
decide  upon  what  should  appear  in  its  Prayer 
Book. 

This  was  a  practical  doctrine  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  Covenanters  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  formally  invested  with 
the  control  of  His  Church  and  that  this  royal 
prerogative,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Messiah,  should  not  be  usurped.  They  believed 
that  it  was  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  priest, 
presbyter,  premier,  potentate,  or  any  other 
person  in  power  to  exercise  this  prerogative. 
The  church  possesses  an  independent  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  under  her  King  and  Lawgiver  and  in  the 
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exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  was  required  and 
entitled  to  be  free.  This  being  the  doctrine  of 
the  Covenanters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
resisted,  unto  death,  all  encroachments,  either 
by  ecclesiastics  or  by  the  king  himself. 

6.  The  Kingship  of  Christ  over  the  nations 
is  perhaps  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
Covenanter  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

According  to  Covenanters,  civil  government 
is  a  divine  institution,  God  is  the  source  of  all 
authority  in  Church  and  State,  and  Christ  is 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  This  being 
the  case,  the  State,  in  its  fundamental  instru¬ 
ment,  the  Constitution,  is  under  obligation  to 
recognize  God  as  the  source  of  its  authority 
and  conform  its  legislation  to  the  divine  law. 

Because  the  United  States  refuses  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  God  as  the  source  of  all  authority,  or  to 
submit  to  Jesus  Christ  as  King,  the  Covenanter 
Church  takes  the  position  of  "political  dissent” 
from  the  constitution  until  it  recognizes  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  Covenanters,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  their  history,  this  great  doctrine,  "The  Head¬ 
ship  of  Christ  over  the  State  and  Nations”  was 
not  a  mere  empty  sound,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  drew  from  this  doctrine  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  "Kings  and  Nations  in  their  official 
and  national  character  should  recognize  by 
formal  declarations  the  Great  Sovereign,  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  they  should  form  their  con¬ 
stitutions  and  enact  their  laws  in  obedience  to 
that  Sovereign,  taking  His  word  as  the  great 
statute  book.” 

V. 

Why  the  Covenanter  or  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  Has  Been  Misunderstood. 

1.  Because  many  Christian  people  are  not 
familiar  with  its  history  and  doctrinal  position. 
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2.  To  many  the  story  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  is  a  closed  book.  They  do  not  know 
that  "upon  the  anvil  of  the  Covenanters”  the 
"hammer  of  royal  tyranny  was  made  to  fall”; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  not  many  of  the  names  of 
those  who  made  history  in  those  dark  days  were 
on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

” They  lived  unknown, 

Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven .” 

3.  Truth  is  many  sided  and  Christians  in¬ 
terpret  Scriptural  statements  in  different  ways. 
The  Covenanter  Church  takes  the  position  that 
while  it  is  under  obligation  to  interpret  the 
Holy  Scripture  according  to  its  best  judgment, 
other  Christians  have  the  right  to  put  their  in¬ 
terpretations  upon  the  Scriptures.  They  hold 
that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience. 

4.  The  Covenanter  Church  is  misunderstood 
because  many  suppose  that  on  account  of  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Headship  of  Christ 
over  the  Church  and  State,  a  union  of  Church 
and  State  is  sought. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  maintained  for  250  years 
that  civil  government,  properly  constituted,  is 
an  ordinance  of  God  to  which  Christians  owe 
allegiance.  In  its  political  philosophy  the  Cov¬ 
enanter  Church  has  maintained  through  the 
whole  course  of  its  history  that  both  Church 
and  State  are  divine  and  separate  institutions 
and  under  obligation  to  assist  each  other.  The 
doctrine  that  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  source  of  authority  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  not  intended  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  to  lead  to  a  union 
of  Church  and  State. 


5.  The  Covenanter  Church  is  misunderstood 
in  regard  to  its  position  respecting  the  use  of 
psalms,  the  non-use  of  instruments  in  worship, 
secret  societies,  and  its  strict  interpretations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  many  sup¬ 
pose  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  to  be 
narrow,  irrational,  and  unsocial.  However,  all 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  members  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  must  admit 
that  they  are  fair  minded,  open  minded,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  social.  They  love  art,  music,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  believe  that  life  should  be  made 
pleasant  and  happy. 

I  am  loath  to  close,  but  do  so  with  a  few 
statements. 

1.  The  position  of  the  Covenanter  Church 
is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  its 
members  are  loyal  to  their  conscience  and  con¬ 
victions. 

2.  The  Covenanter  Church  today,  and 
throughout  all  its  history,  has  exercised  an  in  ¬ 
fluence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers 
and  resources;  and  this  largely  because  of  the 
clear,  strong  and  positive  position  which  the 
church  takes  on  doctrinal  matters  and  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  political  dissent  from  immoral  consti¬ 
tutions  and  governments. 

3.  Reading  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  one  finds  that  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  like  Boswell,  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
have  prided  themselves  in  having  Covenanter 
blood  in  their  veins.  This  is  not  strange,  for 
Covenanter  blood  has  produced  a  race  of  pious, 
conscientious,  fearless,  patriotic,  God  fearing, 
Christ-like  men. 

4.  The  Christian  Church  is  indebted  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  for  its  advocacy 
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of  the  "crowned  rights”  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
State  also  owes  much  to  Covenanters  for  their 
leadership  in  civil  affairs;  for  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Richard  Cameron  and  a  small 
band  of  armed  men  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Sanquhar  in  1660,  and  nailed  this  declaration 
to  the  cross — 

"We  do  by  these  presents,  disown  Charles 
Stewart,  that  has  been  reigning,  or  rather  tyr¬ 
annizing,  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these  three 
years  bygone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or 
interest  in  the  Crown  of  Scotland  for  Govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  We  do  declare  war  with  such  a 
tyrant  and  usurper  and  all  the  men  of  his  prac¬ 
tices.” 

It  is  significant  that  only  eight  years  after¬ 
ward  the  principles  of  this  declaration  were 
embraced  by  the  nation  at  large  and  the  house 
of  Stuart  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration  was  issued  a  century  be¬ 
fore  another  band  of  patriots  nailed  up  their 
declaration  at  Mecklinburg,  North  Carolina,  a 
year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  given  to  the  world  from  old  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia. 

The  Covenanter  Church  believed  that  resis¬ 
tance  to  tyrants  was  lawful  and  they  were 
commanding  leaders  in  civil  affairs.  They  be¬ 
lieved  not  only  in  religious,  but  in  civil  liberty. 

5.  No  thoughtful  man  can  read  the  history 
of  the  Covenanter  Church  for  the  past  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  years  without  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  and  thanksgiving  for  the  heroism  of 
those  who  stood  up  in  the  face  of  great  opposi¬ 
tion  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  The 
conduct  of  the  Covenanters  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  principle  that  they  love  both 
church  and  state  ardently.  "Theirs  was  a  love 
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which  cruel  mockings  could  not  damp;  a  love 
which  the  boot  that  made  the  white  marrow 
swim  in  purple  gore  could  not  abate;  a  love 
which  the  swelling  waters  could  not  drown; 
a  love  which  the  scaffold  could  not  expel;  a 
love  which,  by  the  faggots  and  the  fire,  was 
fanned  into  a  brighter  flame.  For,  many  waters 
cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it.” 

6.  The  principle  doctrine  of  the  Covenanter 
Church,  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  nations, 
should  be  emphasized  at  the  present  time.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  supremacy 
of  Christ  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  but  often 
the  ideas  are  undefined.  Covenanters  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  enthroned  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  in  the  church,  in  the 
state,  in  law,  in  music,  in  art,  in  commerce, 
in  government,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
They  plead  and  long  for  the  real  supremacy  of 
Christ  and  not  a  shadowy  one. 

May  the  day  soon  dawn  and  the  clock  strike 
the  hour  when  Christ  shall  be  King;  when 
he  shall  "take  the  throne  of  every  heart,  and 
the  throne  of  every  household,  and  the  throne 
of  every  community,  and  the  throne  of  every 
church,  and  the  throne  of  every  nation,  and 
the  throne  of  all  the  worlds.”  When  that  day 
comes,  as  it  will  come,  a  redeemed  world  will 
unite  in  the  glorious  anthem  "And  He  shall 
reign,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  for¬ 
ever,  and  ever  and  ever,  Hallelujah,  Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah.” 

This  is  my  tribute  to  the  Church  of  my 
fathers. 
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This  Is  What 
They’re  Saying 

Issued  by  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  Incorporated,  New  York 


July  14,  1930. 

The  different  types  of  movie  critics  are  surpassed 
numerically  only  by  the  number  of  planets  in  the  universe. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  keeps  the  industry  on  its  toes, 
and  monotony  and  complacency  in  the  outer  darkness  where 
they  belong. 

There  is  one  type  of  critic,  however,  who  stands  out 
from  the  rest.  His  class  can  be  recognized  by  its  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  movies  on  moral  grounds.  They  see 
nothing  good  in  the  films  because  their  judgment  is  colored 
by  a  nineteenth  Century  view  of  a  Twentieth  Century  institu¬ 
tion.  In  looking  back  to  a  bygone  day  for  their  standards, 
they  unwittingly  hold  a  distorted  mirror  up  to  the  movies. 
For  example  — 


THE  REV.  W.  B.  WOODHAM  DENHAM,  Vicar  of  Chorley  Wood,  Herts, 
England: 


’’No  Christian  should  go  to  the  movies.  No  truly  con¬ 
verted  person  can  sit  and  watch  some  of  the  films  that  are 
shown  today.  Anyone  who  does  so  is  not  a  Christian,  even  if 
he  has  been  going  to  church  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Above 
all  I  appeal  to  the  parents  not  to  allow  their  children  to 
go  to  the  cinema.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  children  do 
not  come  under  the  destroying  influence  of  the  cinema." 

In  contrast  with  this  attitude  are  the  following  views 
of  a  religious  educator,  an  army  officer,  and  a  widely  read 
woman  writer  on  social  problems  who  bring  an  appreciation 
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of  modern  standards,  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  to  bear  on 
their  judgment  of  the  motion  picture. 


J.E.  McCDLLOUGH,  Executive  Secretary,  Vanderbilt  University, 
(School  of  Religion)  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

"Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  motion  picture  is  trivial 
because  it  is  based  upon  ideas  and  practices  that  are  no 
longer  accepted  by  the  new  generation.  I  am  certain,  for 
example,  that  my  mother  would  have  been  very  much  displeased 
with  many  of  the  pictures  that  I  enjoy,  but  that  would  be  to 
her  credit  because  she  would  be  loyal  to  ideas  that  she 
learned  in  an  earlier  day  to  cherish.  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  enjoying  the  pictures  that  she  would  dislike  since  I  am 
trained  to  think  in  other  terms.  It  is  simply  a  difference 
in  attitudes.  The  n ew  generation  certainly  likes  the  motion 
pictures  that  are  being  shown.....!  take  it  that  the  business 
of  the  producers  is  not  to  provide  entertainment  for  an  ideal 
poblic  mind,  but  for  the  public  mind  that  exists  for  the 
present  stage  of  our  national  development." 


CAPT.  R.S.  DEAN,  head  of  the  soldier  bonus  division,  as  quoted 
by  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  State  Journal: 

"It  is  true  that  some  films  shown  are  brutally  frank,  but 
this  is  a  frank  age,  and  our  children  appear  to  be  much  better 
off  in  the  face  of  today' s  frankness  than  we  were  at  their  age 
when  we  were  trying  to  befog  the  issues  which  they  openly  ac- 
knov.'ledge . " 


MRS.  WALTER  FERGUSON,  syndicate  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association: 

"It  seems  entirely  reasonable  that  children  might  be 
benefited  instead  of  harmed  if  they  were  taken  now  and  then 
to  a  bad  picture.  Provided  that  they  could  be  shown  how  un¬ 
real,  how  stupid,  how  foolish  it  is.  Keep  them  constantly 
away  from  the  lurid  and  they  will  live  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  curiosity  to  see  it. 

"Censorship  of  anything  always  incites  interest  in  it. 
Pictures,  books,  life.  We  must  not  attempt  to  censor  these 
too  much  for  our  children.  We  should  teach  them  a  wholesome 
discrimination  so  that  upon  their  own  initiative  they  can 
choose  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  greatest  moral 
lesson  in  our  Bible  is  that  of  the  forbidden  apple  tree. 

Wo  have  not  yet  learned  it." 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MESSAGE  AND  PURPOSE 
of  the 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


At  its  October  1929  meeting,  the  National  Council  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  in  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
periodically  to  re-examine  and  re-state  their  purpose  and  message;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  has  been  passing  through  a  time  of  testing  and  sifting; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  vital  religious  force  of  our  Movement  i-s  dependent  upon  its 
clarity  and  conviction  regarding  the  loyalty  of  the  Movement  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  teaching  concerning,  and  revelation  of,  God: 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Council  instruct  the  General 
Board  through  its  Committee  on  Christian  Emphasis  (with  power  to  add  to  its 
number),  and  the  General  Secretary,  to  appoint  within  thirty  days  a  commis¬ 
sion  composed  of  not  less  than  thirty  outstanding  leaders  of  the  various 
branches  of  our  Movement  and  of  the  evangelical  churches  to  re-state  the 
message  and  purpose  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Movement  in 
the  U.S.A.,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  make  this  message  and  purpose 
effective  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  young  men;  and  to  report  back  to  the 
next  national  Spiritual  Emphasis  Conference  and  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Council, 

This  Commission  the  General  Board  constituted  as  follows! 


William  J.  Hutchins  -  Chairman 
George  Irving  -  Executive  Secretary 


Ward  W.  Adair 
W.  W.  Alexander 
Clarence  A.  Barbour 
Frank  S.  Bayley 
F.  Q.  Blanchard 
W.  C.  Bower 
Fletcher  S.  Brockman 
Wm.  Adams  Brown 
Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
W.  S.  Chambers 
T.  W.  Currie 
Philo  C.  Dix 
Wm.  Hiram  Foulkes 
Francis  S.  Harmon 


Mordecai  Johnson 
M.  Ashby  Jones 
F.  0.  Koehler 
Adrian  Lyon 
Ralph  B.  Mayo 
Cleland  B.  McAfee 
Franois  J.  McConnell 
Edgar  J.  McCoy 
Archie  E.  McCrea 
J.  H.  McCurdy 
Clyde  A,  Milner 
John  R,  Mott 
A.  B.  Nicholls 
Geo.  C.  Pidgeon 
Gren  0.  Pierrel 


David  R.  Porter 
Fred  W.  Ramsey 
C.  C.  Shedd 
F.  Louis  Slade 
Robert  Seneca  Smith 
A.  G.  Studer 
Henry  H.  Sweets 
David  W.  Teachout 
C.  V.  Thomas 
David  M.  Trout 
Jay  A.  Urice 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 
Geo,  W.  Webber 
Luther  A.  Weigle 
W.  D,  Weatherford 


The  following  is  a  tentative  draft  which  is  presented  as  a  report  of  progress. 


The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  a  fellowship  whose  primary- 
purpose  is  to  win  boys  and  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  associate  them  in  Christian 
living,  and  to  help  them  to  discover  and  to  accept  the  full  meaning  of  Christian 
discipleship  for  their  own  lives  and  for  society. 


I. 


A  DEVELOPING  MOVEMENT 

Like  all  living  fellowships,  our  Association  has  been  responsive  to 
changing  situations  and  to  new  factors  in  its  environment.  This  development 
appears: 


1.  In  range  of  fellowship.  Beginning  as  an  association  of  young  men  to 
work  for  young  men,  our  movement  now  includes  in  its  fellowship  boys  and  men  of 
all  ages,  races,  occupations,  and  conditions  who  are  interested  in  Christian 
ideals  of  self-realization  and  of  human  service. 

2.  In  extension  of  program.  Concerned  at  first  almost  exclusively  with 
prayer,  Bible  study,  and  personal  evangelism,  the  Association  early  discovered 
other  fields  where  its  ministry  was  needed  and  welcomed,  and  today  our  program 
embraces  activities  which,  while  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  central  purpose, 
touch  every  major  interest  of  men  and  boys. 

3.  In  liberty  of  thought  and  practice.  This  enlarging  program  has  brought 
into  our  fellowship  men  and  boys  of  diverse  heritage,  opportunity,  and  outlook. 

In  the  freedom  made  possible  through  the  autonomy  of  the  local  Associations, 
individuals  and  groups  find  large  liberty  of  thought  and  practice.  Thus  it  has 
become  possible  for  our  Association,  in  loyalty  to  our  central  purpose,  to  adapt 
its  work  to  changing  conditions,  to  be  hospitable  to  new  methods,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  experiment  in  the  field  of  its  interest. 

4.  In  church  and  community  relations.  Born  of  the  Christian  Church,  our 
Association  has  maintained  intimate  and  vital  relations  with  the  church,  and 

in  its  special  field  often  serves  as  an  agency  through  which  the  religious  forces 
of  the  community  find  common  expression.  Expanding  activities  and  enlarging 
interests  have  also  brought  our  movement  into  increasingly  close  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  social  welfare.  The  Association  has  become  a  factor  of  in¬ 
creasing  value  in  community  life. 

5-,  In  world- wide  brotherhood.  From  its  beginning  the  Association  has 
been  animated  by  the  missionary  spirit.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  other  lands,  it  early  entered  into  fellowship  with  men  and 
boys  of  those  lands,  sharing  with  them  its  best  and  receiving  much  from  them  in 
return.  This  enlarging  brotherhood,  extending  no w  to  over  fifty  countries,  has 
greatly  enriched  the  life  of  our  movement  and  holds  immeasurable  promise  for  the 
future. 


II 


2. 


A  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT 

Through  all  changes  the  essential  character  of  our  movement  remains 
the  same.  We  are  a  Christian  Association  having  for  our  primary  aim  in  all  our 
activities  to  discover  what  Jesus  Christ  means  for  us  as  men  and  boys  and  to 
commit  our  lives  to  God  through  him.  As  members  of  the  Brotherhood  we  seek  to 
realize  this  purpose  by  directing  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  all  men  whom 
we  can  reach  to  the  way  of  life  proclaimed  and  pursued  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
fuller  appropriation  of  the  resources  available  in  him  for  effective  living. 

His  sincerity,  his  purity,  his  courage,  and  his  limitless  sacrificial  love 
summon  us  to  heroic  adventure.  We  believe  that  only  through  the  acceptance  of 
his  principles  and  loyalty  to  his  person  can  individuals  and  society  find  ade¬ 
quate  guidance  and  power  for  the  perplexities  and  the  demands  of  modern  life. 

Jesus’  life  was  rooted  in  an  underlying  faith  --  the  faith  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe  is  the  creative  good  will  of  God.  By  word  and  deed  he 
declared  God  to  be  our  Father.  We  are  strengthened  and  sustained  by  our  faith 
that  when  we  look  upon  Jesus  Christ  we  stand  face  to  face  with  ultimate  reality. 
We  believe  that  as  men  enter  through  Christ  into  fellowship  with  God  they  are 
saved  from  fear  and  selfishness  and  sin  and  death  to  courage  and  love  and  life 
eternal. 

With  the  development  of  modern  science  and  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
complicated  relationships  of  modern  life,  our  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  live  as  Jesus  would  have  us  live  has  widened.  We  recognize  our  responsi¬ 
bility  for  changing  the  conditions  which  produce  suffering  and  sin,  as  well 
as  for  dealing  with  their  consequences.  In  the  growing  humanitarian  spirit 
which  is  producing  new  attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  industry  and  race, 
in  the  deepening  conviction  that  war  is  an  intolerable  evil  and  must  be 
abolished,  in  the  increasing  recognition  that  all  men  everywhere  are  brothers, 
we  see  evidences  of  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whom  Jesus  reveals. 

Wherever  men  are  working  to  help  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  good  will, 

we  recognize  brothers  v/ith  whom  we  desire  to  share  in  service  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  We  value  the  sincere  faith  of  men  of  other  names  and  creeds. 

We  appreciate  all  those  who  are  leading  loyal  and  upright  lives.  We  should 

be  untrue  to  ourselves,  to  them,  and  to  the  spirit  of  truth  which  is  the 

life-breath  of  the  modern  world,  if  we  did  not  share  the  help  and  strength 
which  have  come  to  us  through  our  Christian  faith.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
sure  way  to  brotherhood  is  not  through  suppressing  differences  but  through 
each  bringing  into  the  common  store  whatever  distinctive  experience  or  convic¬ 
tion  has  come  to  him.  As  followers  of  Jesus  we  bear  witness  to  the  resources 
which  have  opened  to  us  through  fellowship  with  the  God  whom  he  reveals. 

III. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

With  such  a  history  and  such  a  purpose  we  turn  our  faces  hopefully  to 
the  future.  Thankfully  recognizing  that  every  service  rendered  a  fellow-mortal 
in  the  spirit  of  love  may  be  Christian  service,  we  recognize  also  how  far  short 
our  service  often  falls  of  the  ideal  set  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  would 
recover  for  ourselves  and  help  to  inspire  in  others  that  sacrificial  passion 
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which  led  him  to  the  Cross  and  which  has  its  ultimate  source  in  the  heart  of 
God,  We  believe  that  this  spirit  should  dominate  all  that  we  do  as  a  Brother¬ 
hood  and  express  itself  through  every  aspect  of  our  work. 

In  the  local  Association  we  would  make  this  spirit  our  test  in  judging 
of  the  success  of  our  work.  We  believe  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  help  men 
and  boys  to  have  healthy  bodies,  sound  minds,  and  to  live  happy  and  useful 
lives,  is  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake.  But  we  shall  not  succeed  in  realizing 
our  ideal  as  a  Christian  Association  till  all  these  specific  aims  are  seen  in 
their  true  relations  to  our  central  and  dominating  aim,  which  is  to  help  men 
and  boys  to  know  Je3us  Christ  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  from 
whioh  he  drew  his  strength.  Wherever  we  touch  them  in  the  varied  activities 
of  the  movement  --  in  camp,  in  college,  in  commerce,  in  industry,  in  town  and 
country,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  Association  buildings,  in  the  familiar 
contacts  of  daily  life  --  this  primary  purpose  should  permeate  and  unify  all 
that  we  do. 

In  the  community,  as  in  the  nation  at  large,  we  would  make  this  spirit 
the  test  of  our  work.  We  believe  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  improve  human 
relations,  to  secure  justice,  and  to  promote  economic  well-being,  is  worth 
doing  for  its  own  sake.  But  here  again,  we  shall  make  our  full  contribution 
as  a  Christian  Association  only  as  all  that  we  do  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  our  aim  while  cooperating  with 
all  organizations  working  for  social  betterment  to  exemplify  in  all  our  social 
relationships  the  principles  of  helpfulness  and  good  will;  to  maintain  the 
closest  fellowship  with  the  churches,  striving  to  make  available  to  our 
members  the  rich  gifts  they  have  to  offer  and  sharing  our  resources  with  them 
in  fullest  possible  degree. 

As  a  Christian  Association  working  in  every  country  for  the  coming  of 
a  Christian  social  order,  we  associate  ourselves  with  all  those  in  every  land 
who  are  working  to  dispel  suspicion,  to  allay  fear,  and  to  foster  confidence 
and  good  will. 

In  this  time  of  social  disintegration  and  reconstruction,  when  old 
landmarks  are  Grumbling  and  ancient  creeds  are  being  challenged,  Jesus  remains 
the  Saviour  we  would  trust,  the  leader  we  would  follow,  and  the  Master  we  would 
serve.  In  humble  trust  in  the  God  he  reveals,  in  loyal  devotion  to  the 
brotherhood  for  whioh  he  gave  his  life,  in  confident  hope  of  the  future  to 
which  he  points,  we  would  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  his  service  and  in  so  doing 
to  the  service  of  our  age  and  of  the  world. 


Appreciating  Jesus  Christ 

By  Henry  Nelson  Wieman 


WE  were  gathered  to  devise  a  constitution.  We 
had  gotten  to  section  two  of  article  one. 
Should  we  as  a  Christian  association  declare 
it  our  purpose  to  cooperate  with  all  who  sought  “to 
further  appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ”  ?  Or  should 
we  rather  purpose  to  cooperate  with  those  who  seek 
“to  further  the  principles  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ”?  The  personality  or  the  principles,  which 
should  it  be?  The  present  writer  voted  for  the  per¬ 
sonality.  But  he  is  now  convinced  he  should  have 
voted  for  the  principles.  He  was  too  slow  witted 
at  the  time  to  think  it  out.  He  voted  as  he  did 
because  he  thought  the  personality  included  the  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  that  and 
the  entire  issue  needs  further  clarification. 

The  personality  of  Jesus,  like  every  personality,  is 
unique.  No  other  individual  can  ever  be  Jesus  Christ. 
The  personality  of  Jesus  can  be  appreciated,  but  it 
can  never  be  duplicated  or  even  imitated  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Each  individual  must  be  himself  and  no  other. 
All  we  can  take  over  from  Jesus  Christ  into  our  own 
lives  must  be  the  method,  the  course  of  procedure, 
the  principles — if  there  are  any  such — by  which  he 
achieved  the  marvelous  qualitative  richness  of  his 
own  unique  individuality.  But  we  cannot  make  the 
personality  of  Jesus  our  own.  simply  because  no  one 
personality  can  ever  be  another. 

Person  or  Principles? 

If  our  own  enjoyment  is  the  most  important  thing, 
then  appreciation  of  Jesus  should  be  given  first  place, 
for  he  is  an  adorable  object  to  contemplate.  But  if 
our  own  transformation  and  the  transformation  of 
our  world  is  most  important,  then  the  principles  are 
primary.  By  principles  we  mean  the  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  specifications 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  desired 
result. 

They  who  say  that  appreciating  Jesus  is  the  most 
important  course  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  at¬ 
taining  highest  fulfillment  of  life,  are  in  that  very 
statement  declaring  a  principle.  They  are  saying 
that  the  fundamental  principle  to  be  followed,  if  hu¬ 
man  life  is  to  be  delivered  from  its  great  ills  and 
attain  its  highest  possibilities,  is  this:  Appreciate 
Jesus  Christ. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  the  most  important  guiding 
principle  of  life,  namely,  to  appreciate  Jesus  Christ, 
then  it  is  a  principle  which  Jesus  himself  never  prac¬ 
ticed.  If  this  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  good  life, 
then  we  cannot  go  to  Jesus  to  find  it.  For  Jesus  did 
not  himself  have  another  Jesus  to  appreciate.  Jesus 
must  have  followed  some  other  course  of  procedure. 
The  conditions  which  he  met  and  the  specifications 
he  fulfilled  were  different.  He  stated  very  clearly 
what  his  own  basic  principle  was.  When  they  came 


to  him  asking  what  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  he  told  them:  love.  He  said  this  was 
the  summation  of  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  But 
one  thing  is  certain:  He  did  not  make  “appreciating 
Jesus  Christ”  the  basic  principle  of  his  life. 

Nol  Appreciation ,  But  Practice 

Jesus  also  said  what  he  thought  of  the  people  who 
appreciated  his  personality  but  did  not  accept  his 
principles.  “Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father.”  Or  again :  “Why 
call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I 
say?”  He  drove  home  the  same  point  in  dealing 
with  the  rich  young  ruler.  Evidently  what  he  wanted 
was  not  so  much  appreciation  as  the  practice  of  cer¬ 
tain  principles. 

Thus  the  issue  becomes  clear  and  sharp.  Shall  we 
seek  and  practice  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
shall  we  appreciate  his  personality?  We  cannot 
make  both  supreme.  We  must  choose.  We  can  do 
both  to  a  degree,  but  one  or  the  other  must  be  made 
supreme.  If  we  give  first  place  to  the  principles, 
we  may  cultivate  appreciation  of  the  personality  in 
so  far  as  that  helps  us  to  find  and  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples.  Or,  if  we  make  appreciation  of  the  personality 
most  important,  we  may  practice  the  principles  in  so 
far  as  that  enters  into  the  appreciation.  But  one  or 
the  other  must  be  given  priority. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  prin¬ 
ciples  or  no  principles.  We  are  accepting  principles 
in  either  case.  In  the  one  case  we  accept  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Jesus.  In  the  other  case  we  accept  another 
principle,  which  was  not  practiced  by  Jesus,  and  make 
it  the  supreme  principle  of  life.  This  other  principle, 
not  practiced  by  Jesus,  is  the  specification  that  we 
shall  make  appreciation  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  our  life.  Thus  we  stand 
at  the  cross  roads.  One  way  leads  to  the  principles 
of  Jesus.  The  other  way  leads  to  another  principle 
which  was  not  the  principle  of  Jesus. 

Quickened  by  Personality 

The  committee  above  mentioned  stood  at  this  cross 
roads  and  discussed  which  way  they  should  go.  Said 
one  group :  Principles  are  mere  abstractions.  They 
cannot  quicken  our  loyalty  nor  stir  enthusiasm  nor 
change  the  hearts  of  men.  A  personality  can  do  this. 
Therefore  let  us  vote  to  rally  our  forces  behind  every 
movement,  group  or  individual,  which  endeavors  to 
further  appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  us  leave 
out  any.  reference  to  principles. 

Said  the  other  side:  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  what  is 
the  good  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  if  it  does  not 
issue  in  intelligent  action?  And  how  can  it  issue  in 
intelligent  action  if  we  do  not  have,  or  do  not  dis- 
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cover,  the  principles,  that  is,  the  specifications,  by 
which  to  guide  our  actions  to  right  ends? 

Then  the  first  group  replied:  Of  course  we  need 
to  have  the  guidance  of  principles.  But  we  already 
have  that.  We  know  that  greed  is  bad  and  love  is 
good.  What  we  need  is  the  inspiration  or  stimulus 
that  will  drive  us  to  the  practice  of  what  we  already 
know.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  the  right  that  we  need. 
What  we  need  is  motivation  to  do  the  right  that  we 
already  know.  Appreciation  of  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  give  us  that  motivation. 

Appreciation  and  Goodness 

Ah,  but  does  it?  There  are  many  different  ways 
of  appreciating  Jesus  Christ.  Many  an  artist  of  pen 
or  brush  has  appreciated  Jesus  Christ  as  an  object  to 
describe  or  paint  but  was  not  thereby  induced  to  make 
any  attempt  to  practice  the  principles  of  Jesus.  The 
witch  hunter  has  appreciated  Jesus  Christ  as  one  who 
would  bless  him  when  he  burned  old  women  at  the 
stake.  All  sorts  of  people  appreciate  Jesus  Christ, 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  But  the  very  fact  that 
the  bad  appreciate  him  shows  that  appreciation  of 
him  does  not  make  them  good.  Libertines  and  liars 
appreciate  him  and  still  continue  to  be  libertines  and 
liars. 

The  opposing  group  replied :  But  when  we  speak 
of  appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ  we  do  not  mean  that 
kind  of  appreciation.  Appreciation  which  does  not 
inspire  men  to  practice  the  principles  of  Jesus  is  not 
true  appreciation.  It  is  not  the  thing  we  are  talking 
about.  By  appreciation  we  mean  that  which  leads 
men  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  that  is  to  say,  practice 
his  methods. 

Oh,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  then  you  really  are 
making  the  principles  of  Jesus  the  important  thing. 
You  are  merely  using  appreciation  of  Jesus  as  a 
means.  The  main  thing  for  you  is  the  principles  or 
way  of  life,  while  appreciation  of  Jesus  is  just  a  means 
of  leading  men  to  that  end.  You  are  limiting  and 
judging  appreciation  of  Jesus  by  the  work:  and  the 
character  it  produces  in  the  lives  of  men.  Therefore 
it  is  this  character,  this  way  of  life,  these  principles, 
which  are  the  real  criterion  of  a  Christian  and  not  the 
appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  after  all  we  are 
agreed. 

Searching  for  the  Historical  Jesus 

How  the  argument  swung  back  and  forth  and  how 
the  committee  finally  voted  is  of  no  concern  to  us 
here.  Indeed,  my  report  of  it  has  been  mors  than 
half  fiction.  But  the  issue  involved  is  of  very  vital 
concern  to  all  who  have  part  in  directing  the  strategy 
of  Christian  procedure.  Should  it  be  the  personality 
or  the  principles  which  should  guide  us? 

In  recent  times  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
perhaps  been  exalted  more  than  ever  before.  In 
other  times  something  else  pertaining  to  Christ  was 
dominant,  such  as  creeds  about  him,  or  the  church 
of  Christ,  or  Christian  sacraments  and  ceremonies, 
or  Christian  ideals,  or  the  principles.  But  today  it 


is  his  personality  which  holds  the  center  of  interest. 
Men  are  trying  to  strip  away  all  encasements  and  get 
the  personality  dear  and  fair  and  complete. 

Leaders  of  wide  experience  in  high  places  are  say¬ 
ing:  “Men  are  turning  to  Jesus  Christ  today  as 
never  before.  Men  of  all  races  and  cultures  and 
classes,  no  matter  how  else  they  differ,  seem  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  personality  v/hen  they  get  a  glimpse  of 
it.  Although  these  diverse  races  and  classes  may 
have  no  interest  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  nor 
even  the  ideals  and  principles  which  have  been  upheld 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  do  respond  with  deep 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  this  personality."  So  the 
conclusion  is  reached:  Jesus  Christ  is  what  men 
want.  Jesus  Christ  is  what  the  world  needs.  Jesus 
Christ  is  what  the  life  of  man  most  craves.  Who 
has  not  heard  such  statements? 

Preaching  and  Living 

But  is  this  appreciation  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  more  important  than  the  searching  out  and 
practicing  of  principles,  altogether  wholesome?  Pa- 
pini  can  glorify  the  personality  of  Jesus  to  high 
heaven,  but  many  of  us  feel  what  while  doing  so  he 
displays  remarkable  blindness  to  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  which  must  guide  us  to  the  fuller  life.  It  is  true 
you  cannot  make  a  stirring  sermon  by  presenting 
principles,  and  you  can  do  it  by  presenting  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus.  From  the  standpoint  of  homiletics 
the  personality  of  Jesus  is  supremely  important.  If 
preaching  were  more  important  than  living  there 
would  be  no  question.  But  the  chief  requirements 
for  a  good  sermon  are  not  necessarily  identical  with 
the  chief  requirements  for  good  living,  although  there 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  for  Protestant  thinkers, 
who  have  also  been  preachers,  to  think  so.  All  too 
frequently  they  have  judged  the  importance  and  truth 
of  a  matter  by  the  kind  of  material  it  provides  for  a 
rousing  sermon. 

Appreciation  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  gives  a 
wonderful  emotional  experience.  Delightful  experi¬ 
ence  is  what  the  modern  mood  most  craves.  Not 
principles,  not  law,  order,  system,  restraint,  but  the 
exquisite  moment,  the  fine  careless  rapture.  Let  us 
have  the  richly  qualitative  and  unique  individuality, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  flower  or  a  poem  or  a 
joke  or  an  age  of  history  or  a  personality.  Jesus 
Christ  is  one  of  the  personalities  so  appreciated  and 
so  is  welcomed  by  this  age,  and  all  the  more  so  if  he 
can  be  disentangled  from  principles,  creeds,  institu¬ 
tions,  laws,  regulations  of  any  kind  which  would  con¬ 
strain  us. 

When  we  harness  ourselves  with  principles  we  can¬ 
not  taste  the  nectar,  so  says  the  mood  of  the  hour.  We 
cannot  see  the  brimming  cup,  we  cannot  catch  the 
fragrance  or  surrender  to  the  current  of  the  glorious 
experiences  when  they  come.  So  away  with  your 
creeds,  principles,  systems,  institutions,  law  and  or¬ 
der.  Let  us  be  free  to  skip  with  the  lambs  and  play 
with  the  daffodils.  So  Powys,  denouncing  everything 
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else  which  Is  Christian,  says  of  Jesus:  “The  per¬ 
sonality  that  bewitched  men  and  filled  their  wits  with 
a  new-moon  madness.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  Jesus  can 
never  be  recaptured.  It  never  has  existed  In  any 
ultimate  rational  form.  It  is  intangible  as  the  breath 
of  a  child.  There  is  everything  in  it  and  nothing 
in  it.” 

Conditions  to  Be  Met 

Richly  qualitative  experience  we  certainly  want 
and  ought  to  have.  So  also  those  superb  and  unique 
personalities  most  richly  endowed  with  such  experi¬ 
ence,  among  whom  Jesus  is  supreme.  So  also  those 
magnificent  ages,  such  as  Elizabethan  England  and 
Greece  in  its  flower,  which  most  abundantly  promoted 
such  experience  and  such  personalities.  But  if  that 
be  so,  the  practically  important  thing  is  to  discover 
what  are  those  principles,  that  is,  those  conditions  to 
be  met  and  specifications  to  be  fulfilled,  which  will 
give  us  such  experiences  and  such  ages.  Of  course 
this  claim  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are 
such  principles  to  be  discovered;  that  there  are  such 
specifications  if  we  only  knew  how  to  formulate  them. 
To  make  appreciation  of  these  experiences,  personali¬ 
ties  and  ages  more  important  than  the  patient,  earn¬ 
est,  laborious  search  after  these  specifications,  is  to 
do  what  the  parasites  have  always  done. 

Suppose  the  assumption  we  have  made  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  Suppose  there  are  no  specifications  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  observation  and  experimentation  which 
can  guide  us  into  the  blessed  life.  Suppose  the  ex¬ 
quisite  experience,  the  magnificent  age,  the  glorious 
personality  can  come  only  by  chance  or  by  miraculous 
intervention  of  divine  power.  Suppose  that  searching 
for  specifications' — principles — will  do  no  good  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  to  be  found.  You  can  build 
bridges  and  skyscrapers  and  health  in  that  way,  but 
these  supreme  fulfillments  of  life  cannot  be  gotten  in 
any  such  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  to  be  true  and 
let  us  face  the  consequences. 

The  consequences  are,  if  that  hypothesis  be  true, 
that  we  simply  can  do  nothing  of  a  practical  sort  to 
promote  these  highest  goods.  We  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  because,  to  do  anything  intelligently,  there  must 
be  specifications.  When  there  are  no  specifications 
either  known  or  to  be  discovered,  then  the  end  de¬ 
sired  must  be  purely  a  matter  of  chance  or  provi¬ 
dence.  If  there  are  no  specifications,  If  there  is  no 
reliable  method,  all  we  can  do  is  to  appreciate  these 
precious  objects  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  them.  Of 
course  that  Itself  is  a  kind  of  specification.  To  wait 
and  yearn  and  appreciate  is  something.  But  it  is  not 
anything  aggressive  and  constructive.  It  is  -simply 
doing  nothing. 

Specifications  Can  Be  Discovered 

But  we  believe  specifications  for  the  highest  ful¬ 
fillment  of  life  can  be  discovered.  We  believe  the 
whole  march  of  modern  science  points  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Science  first  searched  out  the  'Specifications  at 
the  least  complex  level  of  existence,  the  physical,  and 


now  we  have  our  bridges  and  our  transportation,  al¬ 
though  there  were  scoffers  enough  to  say  it  could  not 
be  done.  Then  we  advanced  to  the  biological  level 
and  are  rapidly  discovering  the  specifications  for 
physiological  wellbeing.  We  went  on  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  level  and  our  investigations  there  have  been 
by  no  means  fruitless.  Also  we  have  entered  the 
social  level.  But  the  highest  level  of  all,  the  level, 
where  we  seek  the  blessed  life  with  maximum  quali¬ 
tative  richness  of  conscious  experience  in  the  most 
highly  developed  personality  which  the  cultural  his¬ 
tory  permits,  here  at  this  level  we  have  not  gone  far. 
But  here  to  this  high  level  the  method  of  observation 
and  experimentation  must  be  freely  admitted  and 
urgently  applied.  They  who  obstruct  its  entry  here 
are  playing  the  old,  old  game. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  know  what  is  even  now  being 
done  in  the  field  of  science  in  moving  toward  this 
higher  level,  although  not  yet  reaching  It,  and  would 
know  it  as  the  participating  scientists  themselves  de¬ 
scribe  It,  let  him  read  the  following  articles:  “Sci¬ 
ence  and  History,”  by  E.  C,  Andrews  in  Science,  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1930;  “Human  Nature  and  Social  Econ¬ 
omy,”  by  Rexford  Tugweil  In  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
August  14,  1930;  “Science  and  Life,”  by  Ralph  S. 
Lillie  in  Journal  of  Philosophy,  July  31,  1930;  “Re¬ 
view  of  Current  Social  Psychology,”  by  Gardner 
Murphy  in  Journal  of  Philosophy,  July  31,  1930. 
These  have  all  appeared  in  the  last  two  months. 
Something  is  stirring.  Let  us  not  be  unaware  when 
the  mustard  seed  grows  and  the  leaven  moves  in  the 
lump. 

The  Persistent  Inadequacy 

But  let  us  frankly  admit  that  every  attempt  thus 
far  to  formulate  the  principles,  he.,  the  specifications, 
for  this  high  level  has  been  inadequate.  Just  com¬ 
pare  the  specifications  which  our  civilization  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  building  bridges  and  skyscrapers,  or  even 
for  maintaining  health,  with  the  -specifications  we 
have  for  achieving  qualitative  richness  and  fullness 
of  conscious  experience.  Anyone  with  average  intel¬ 
ligence  and  sufficient  Industry  can  master  the  first  kind 
of  specifications  and  can  actually  construct  good 
bridges  or  improve  his  health.  But  the  second  kind 
of  specifications  which  are  now  known  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  any  man  with  good  intentions  and 
industry  to  achieve  an  age  of  history  and  a  personal¬ 
ity  which  will  yield  the  values  under  consideration. 

So  we  conclude  that  if  the  good  life  that  is  greatly 
good  is  ever  to  be  attained  by  meeting  certain  speci¬ 
fications,  those  specifications  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  they  are  except  in  very 
meager  and  inadequate  measure.  Therefore  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  we  already  knov/  what  we  ought 
to  do  and  that  all  we  need  is  the  inspiration  or  moti¬ 
vation  to  do  it.  We  can  stand  off  to  one  side,  look 
at  our  present  economic  world  and  say:  Look,  see 
how  greedy  and  ruthless  those  men  are.  They  know 
better.  All  they  need  is  a  stimulus,  such  as  loyalty 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  presto,  their  greed  would  fail 
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away  from  them  like  an  old  coat.  But  if  we  think 
that  way  we  simply  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  specifications  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 
If  any  man  on  earth  knows  what  the  specifications 
are,  he  must  be  a  fiend  of  hell  to  let  the  world  go  on 
as  it  is.  If  all  we  need  is  to  have  our  hearts  changed 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  then  what  are  the  specifi¬ 
cations  for  doing  that?  The  specifications  are  not 
yet  known. 

A  Damaging  Admission 

Every  time  we  try  to  formulate  th§  principles  by 
which  to  live  the  superb  life  we  shut  out  the  very 
thing  we  are  seeking.  That  something  “intangible  as 
the  breath  of  a  child,”  with  “everything  in  it  and 
nothing  in  it,”  which  Jesus  had,  escapes  us. 

This  is  a  damaging  admission  we  have  made.  In 
making  it  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to  ridicule  and 
attack  by  those  who  say  such  specifications  never  can 
be  achieved.  But  we  must  expose  ourselves  still  more 
to  their  attack,  just  as  early  scientists  did,  fooling 
away  in  their  laboratories;  just  as  the  Wright  broth¬ 
ers  did,  trying  to  fly  their  canvas  contraption.  We 
must  admit  that  not  only  have  we  failed,  but  we  shall 
continue  to  fail.  We  shall  pass  from  failure  to  fail¬ 
ure.  But  if  we  are  patient  and  intelligent,  each  fail¬ 
ure  may  teach  us  something.  Thus,  slowly  moving 
from  failure  to  failure,  generation  after  generation, 
century  after  century,  millennium  after  millennium, 
we  may  gradually  learn  what  these  specifications  are 
and  thus  tfie  intangible  breath  of  the  child  with  every¬ 
thing  in  It  and  nothing  in  it  may  become  accessible  to 
him  who  will  follow  a  known  course  of  procedure. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  many,  perhaps  the  great 
majority,  will  say  it  cannot  be  done,  just  as  they  did 
before  specifications  at  physical  and  biological  levels 
were  discovered.  They  will  say,  No,  not  observation 
and  experimentation,  but  inner  experience  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  that  is  the  way.  Thus  they  will  escape  the 
labor  and  failures  and  ridicule.  Furthermore  they 
will  have  blessed  experiences  which  will  come  to  them 
without  specification  or  control,  like  a  miracle,  flood¬ 
ing  into  their  souls.  They  will  be  very  happy— in  a 
way. 

Choosing  Between  Two  W ays 

And  in  the  end  they  will  reap  all  the  benefits  of 
the  specifications  which  the  long  slow  labor  of  others 
will  have  achieved.  They  will  reap  the  benefits  with¬ 
out  undergoing  the  bitter  failures  and  the  hours  when 
hope  fades.  After  the  work  is  all  done  and  the  goal 
achieved  they  will  not  even  have  to  suffer  the  finger 
of  scorn  pointed  at  them  and  someone  saying,  I  told 
you  so,  because  the  final  success  will  be  so  long  post¬ 
poned  that  all  the  obstruction  and  ridicule  which  they 
once  offered  will  be  forgotten.  Therefore  the  way 
of  those  who  refuse  to  promote  or  believe  in  the  great 
search  for  specifications  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
mentation  will  be  a  very  blessed  way  and  is  highly 
recommended  to  all  who  are  willing  to  choose  it.  But 
some  of  us  choose  the  other  way.  There  haye  never 


been  many  to  go  this  other  way.  Perhaps  there  never 
will  be. 

One  last  remark  perhaps  should  be  made.  To 
speak  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  is  not  very  accurate. 
If  Jesus  consciously  followed  complete  specifications 
— and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he  did — they  are  the 
right  specifications  not  because  Jesus  chose  to  follow 
them.  On  the  contrary  Jesus  chose  to  follow  them 
because  they  were  right.  Therefore  the  specifications 
do  not  belong  to  Jesus  in  any  special  way.  They  be¬ 
long  to  all  mankind.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Jesus 
himself  knew  what  these  specifications  should  be,  ex¬ 
cept  that  very  broad  general  principle  of  community 
of  interest,  sometimes  called  love. 

But  if  Jesus  did  not  know  the  specifications,  how 
did  he  achieve  such  a  life  and  personality?  He  did 
not  achieve  it.  It  was  given  to  him.  His  life  and 
personality  were  brought  forth  by  the  circumstances, 
without  himself  or  any  other  man  planning  to  have 
it  so.  These  great  experiences,  great  ages,  great  per¬ 
sonalities  do  occur.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  speci¬ 
fications  by  which  t'o  seek  and  cultivate  them  and  not 
be  forced  merely  to  wait  until  they  happen. 

But  since  the  life  of  Jesus  was  such  a  culmination 
of  life’s  fullness,  it  offers  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  investigation  for  any  who  would  search  for 
the  specifications  by  which  to  reach  such  levels.  This, 
we  believe,  is  his  chief  value  and  it  Is  In  this  sense 
that  we  speak  of  the  Importance  of  the  principles  of 
Jesus.  The  great  Importance  of  Jesus  is  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  personality  that  can  be  appreciated  and  thus 
give  us  Inspiration  and  stimulus,  although  he  certainly 
may  do  all  that.  But  he  is  more  than  a  theatrical 
show,  a  drama  or  a  sermon.  His  great  importance  is 
that  in  his  life  suggestions  and  clues  may  be  found 
which  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  how 
to  attain  that  rich  fullness  of  experience  that  he 
enjoyed. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph 

By  Oscar  H.  Ludmann 

NCE  more  the  avenue  Champs  Elysees  trem¬ 
bles  under  the  rhythmic  tramp  of  the  poilus  as 
they  march  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph. 
Every  heart  beats  harder  to  see  them  pass  and  when 
the  tom  Hags  come  into  view,  every  head  goes  down 
in  veneration.  One  wonders  where  these  ranks  of 
manhood  come  from,  arrayed  In  bright  colors  and 
glittering  arms;  one  marvels  at  so  striking  a  specta¬ 
cle,  made  by  individual  creatures  of  nature— -by  men 
and  horses  moulded  together  through  the  strangest 
inventions  of  modem  warfare  to  form  a  compact 
whole.  It  is  a  picture  of  strength.  It  Is  a  picture  of 
magnetism. 

When  the  endless  file  of  soldiers  passes  by  with 
music  and  color;  when  one  starts  to  mark  the  time 
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Evil  Spirits 


OopyrlrM  PrtM  PubiiShlng  c* 
in*»  T°*  wotiti)  im 


By  W.  J.  Enright 


The  Public  Enemy  Today 


T 

JLHERE  are  far  too  many  people,  from  business  men  to 
laborers,  who  are  giving  a  too  eager  ear  to  wild  rumors  and 
spiteful  gossip  tending  to  destroy  confidence  and  create  an 
atmosphere  of  general  distrust. 

The  victims  of  vague  fear,  on  the  street  and  in  the  market 
place,  are  a  menace  to  the  community. 

These  are  the  defeatists  that  hold  back  the  return  of  that 
prosperity  that  cannot  but  come  from  the  limitless  resources 
of  the  nation. 

Th'ey  are  the  terrorists  that  drive  the  dollar  into  hiding 
when  it  ought  to  be  at  work  making  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

They  are  the  scarecrows  of  imaginary  disasters,  the 
spreaders  of  rumors  having  no  basis  in  reality  —  the  carriers 
of  lies. 

They  are  the  feeders  of  that  mob  psychology  which  creates 
the  spirit  of  panic. 

They  blind  the  thoughtless  to  the  very  evident  soundness 
of  bur  great  business  enterprises. 

It  is  the  pessimists  among  business  men,  who  lack  the  red 
blood  of  courage,  and  who  are  mentally  sick  with  vain  imagin¬ 
ings  who  are  responsible  for  the  gloom  among  the  less  informed. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  our  country  today  is  in  the 
business  man  of  little  faith,  whose  fears  are  played  upon  by 
th'e  most  silly  gossip  which  poisons  the  air  with  absurd  rumors 
and  mean  and  malicious  lies. 

These  are  the  public  enemies,  and  in  days  of  war  they 
would  be  so  proclaimed,  and  in  any  crisis  they  are  worse  than 
1  nuisance— they  are  a  menace. 


It  Is  not  like  Americans  to  shudder  at  shadows,  or  to 
surrender  to  fear.  The  courage,  faith,  determination,  grit  and 
confidence  that  have  made  them  incomparable  on  the  battle¬ 
field  have  never  been  more  needed  than  they  are  today. 

But  we  have  permitted  the  croakers  and  the  irresponsible 
gossips  to  charge  the  air  with  the  poison  of  falsehoods  and 
baseless  rumors,  and  the  air  must  be  purged  of  the  poison. 

A  truce,  then,  to  the  gossips  and  the  mean  inventors  of 
wild  rumors,  for  these  are  the  public  enemies,  whether  they 
operate  in  the  pool  rooms  or  in  the  most  exclusive  clubs. 

America  is  all  right  if  Americans  are  not  all  wrong.  But 
,  th'e  weak,  the  timid,  or  the  malicious  croaker  of  disaster  myst 
be  made  to  understand  by  the  way  in  which  his  story  is 
received  that  he  is  engaged  in  rather  disreputable  business. 

This  breed  of  mischief-makers  is  not  unknown  to  our 
experiences  before.  We  had  them  in  1873  when  they  assured 
us  that  railroad  building  had  wrecked  the  country,  that  vast 
sections  the  roads  had  tapped  would  have  to  be  given  back  to 
the  wilderness  again. 

We  had  them  in  the  depression  of  1893  when  they  told  us 
that  we  had  exhausted  our  markets  and  thereafter  would 
decline  in  prosperity  and  trade. 

And  America  moved  on  each  time  to  greater  heights  and 
more  abundant  prosperity  than  it  had  ever  known  before. 

American  Courage,  American  Calmness,  American  Steadi¬ 
ness,  American  Grit,  American  Common  Sense,  and  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  and  faith  will  hasten  the  day  of  the  restoration 
of  prosperity. 
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ORB  than  two  million 
Americans  goffering  from  heart 
ailments!  A  great  life-insurance 
company  reports  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  deaths  from  heart 
disease  among  men  over  forty- 
five,  and  attributes  this  largely 
to  the  increasing  stress  and 
strain  of  modem  life. 

For  overworked  executives  a 
cruise  is  the  ideal  means  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 


TWO  SLAYINGS  MARK 
DAY’S  CRIME  RECORD 


Milk  Wagon  Driver  Is  Shot  Dead 
and  Robbed  of  $120 — Newark 
Gangman  Killed. 


the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  robbed  of  $110  col¬ 
lections  by  three  armed  men  who 
forced  him  Into  an  automobile  In 
Canarslc, 

A  general  alarm  was  sent  out  last 
night  to  all  police  In  the  cltv  to  be 


THUG  GETS  $800  IN  CAFE 


Mediterranean  Cruises 
by  Whi»»  star  Line  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Thoi.  Cook  A  Son. 


HOMERIC— Tho  Cruise  Supreme 
on  the  Ship  of  Splendor,  Jan.  24, 
46-67  days,  $860  up,  1st  Class. 
Calling  at  pointa  of  principal 
interest. 

BRITANNIC— Also  the  great  new 
motor  liner  Britannic,  from 
New  York,  Jan.  8,  46  days, 
§760  up,  1st  Class. 

TouriBt  3rd  Cabin  on  above 
cruises  $420-8464.  All  rates  in¬ 
clude  complete  shore  program. 


West  Indies  Cruises 

12  to  19  days— Port  au  Prince, 
Kingston,  Colon,  Vera  Cruz, 
Havana,  Nassau,  Bermuda. 
Now  BRITANNIC  (in  cooperation 
with  Tho».  Cook  &  Son)  and  Rod 
Star  liner  LAPLAND.  Sailings: 
Feb.  18,  26;  Mar.  11, 14  and  26. 
8123.60  (up).  The  only  cruises 
to  visit  Mexico. 


troveite.W*C™atchy“J 
Hu»b?nH.".V0. /Broody  {===« 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 
RED  STAR  LINE 


©saly 
2  more 
Shaving  ©ays 


before  Christinas 


Then  somebody  will  give 
you  a  Rolls  Razor  and  yoi 


shaving  worries  will  be  O' 
forever.  No  more  blades  to 
buy,  and  the  finest  shaves 
you’ve  ever  hod. 


IROILILS 


KbOHDIR 


Tho  ONE  BLADE  Safety 


Remarks  It  Will  Do  for  Christmas 
— Hold-Up  Men  Aetlve  In  Queens 
and  Brooklyn — One  Is  Seized. 


Two  killings  and  a  score  of  holp-ups 
rere  committed  yesterday  In  tho 
metropolitan  area.  Abraham  Arrandt, 
42  years  old,  of  781  Quincy  Street, 
Brooklyn,  a  driver  for  the  Borden 
Farms  Products  Company,  was  shot 
he  stood  In  the  hallway  of  682 
Sackett  Street  when  he  refused  to 
turn  over  to  two  robbers  $120  that 
he  had  collected.  Arrandt  died  soon 
afterward  In  Holy  Family  Hospital. 
The  body  of  Dominic  Tetta  of  New- 
rk.  who  has  a  police  record  dating 
bock  to  1890  and  Is  alleged  to  have 
been  an  associate  of  Richard 
Bolardo,  was  found  yesterday  with 
bullet  wounds  In  the  head  and  side, 
of  79  Thompson  Street. 
When  the  Newark  police  wero  ad¬ 
vised  of  Totta’s  death  they  expressed 
the  belief  that  It  was  the  result  of 
gang  feud  and  attempted  to  link 
it  with  three  other  elaylngs  of  the 
last  few  months.  Tetta's  prison  rec¬ 
ord  began  when  he  was  8  years 
old  and  showed  nine  arrests  and  six 
convictions,  mostly  for  burglary  and 
ssault. 

A  young  man  with  a  trick  mask 
that  dropped  Into  place  when  he 
raised  his  cap  held  up  the  cashier  In 
Llndy’s  new  restaurant  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Theatre  Building,  1,655  Broad¬ 
way.  while  the  police  were  chancing 
shifts  at  8  A.  M.  yesterday,  and  as 
he  pocketed  $800  he  walked  out,  an¬ 
nouncing:  "This  will  make  a  good 

. . . ...  active  in 

Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Roy  Wilson, 
39  years  old,  of  oon 
Brooklyn,  — " 


...  Bridge  Street, 

• —  arrested,  charged 
with  assault  and  robbery  after,  It  Is 
alleged,  ho  attempted  to  hold  up  a 
gasoline  station  at  Flatbush  Avenue 
Extension  and  Tillary  Street  and 
fired  a  shot  at  Frank  Savllly,  man- 
iger  of  the  station.  Savilly  grappled 
with  Wilson,  and  the  police,  who 
heard  the  shot,  rushed  up  and  ar¬ 
rested  him. 

A  third  shooting,  which  the  police 
believe  grew  out  of  a  grudge,  oc- 


Dencve  grew  out  oi  u  smugs:,  in¬ 
curred  last  night.  Anthony  Bona- 
sera,  33  years  old,  of  7,513  Thirteenth 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  known  as  "Chief," 
was  taken  to  Kings  County  Hospital 
with  bullets  in  the  head,  neck  and 
arm,  after  two  men  opened  fire  on 
him  with  pistols  as  he  stepped  into 
his  automobile  In  front  of  his  home. 
The  police  said  Bonasera  had  been 
questioned  in  connection  with  four 
Brooklyn  homicides  and  had  been 
arrested  several  times  for  alleged 
participation  in  dice  games. 

Julius  Beitch  of  149  East  Fifty- 
first  Street,  Brooklyn,  an  agent  for 


the  lookout  for  two  men  fn  a  dark 
sedan  who  broke  Into  the  magazine 
of  the  contracting  firm  of  Frank  del 
Balso  &  Son  at  188th  Street  and  Fort 
Washington  Avenue  and  stole  twenty 
sticks  of  dynamite.  The  explosives 
were  being  used  for  blasting  on  the 
site  of  a  new  apartment  house  the 
del  Balso  firm  will  erect  there.  A 
Negro  watchmen  saw  tho  men  remov¬ 
ing  the  dynamite  and  tried  to  appre¬ 


hend  them,  but  ho  was  unsuccessful. 

Three  robbers  who  have  been  vic¬ 
timizing  storekeepers  in  Queens  for 


afternoon.  They  robbed  the  H.  C. 
Bohack  store  at  112-02  Springfield 
Boulevard  of  $70;  the  same  com¬ 
pany’s  store  at  74-16  Eighty-eighth 
Road  of  $50,  and  tho  drug  store  of 
Alex  Horowitz  at  1,052  Seneca  Ave- 

ue,  Ridgewood,  of  $30. 

When  officials  of  the  Anderson 
Furniture  Company  at  717-9  Man¬ 
hattan  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  opened 
their  store  yesterday  they  found  steel 
drills  and  burglars’  tools  littered  In 
front  of  their  safe.  Tho  Bafe,  how¬ 
ever,  had  resisted  all  efforts  to 
open  It.  Scrawled  In  chalk  on  tho 
door  was,  "We  put  up  a  bum  job 
this  time,  but  we  will  call  again,  old 
pal."  It  was  signed  "The  Forty 
Thieves.” 

Safe  robbers  also  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  rifle  the  safe  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Baptist  Temple 
at  Third  Avenue  and  Schermerhorn 
Street. 


SENTENCED  TO  DIE, 
SLAYER  BREAKS  JAIL 


Continued  from  Page  One. 


all  highways  and  bridges  in  Southern 
New  Jersey. 

Flthian  was  described  as  a  slender 
■oung  man,  about  5  feet  10  Inches  in 
aelght,  with  brown  hair  and  a 
smooth-shaven  face.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  wearing  p  black  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  light-colored  cap. 


who  was  assisting  him  In  his  cs«ape, 
perhaps  the  person  who  had  siaug- 

Elod  to  him  the  weapon  with  which 
e  was  armed.  First  reports  were 
that  an  automobile  belonging  to  a 
young  woman  friend  of  his  was  seen 
outside  the  prison  about  the  time 
that  the  escape  occurred. 

Not  Missed  for  Hours, 


The  break  was  not  discovered  by 
the  Jail  guards  until  almost  8  o'clock. 
No  guard  entered  the  main  rood  of 
tho  jail  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
tho  prisoners  had  their  meal,  and 
no  one  of  the  prisoners  cither  In  the 
main  room  nor  in  the  hospital  room 
abovo  made  any  outcry. 

Then,  It  was  said,  one  of  the 

Srlsoners  In  the  main  room  Informed 
saac  Raflne,  the  Jail  police  officer 
"Flthian  Is  sick  in  his  cell."  the 
officer  paid  no  heed  until  later 
when  he  went  to  look  In  the  cell. 
There  he  saw  a  form,  apparently 
that  of  Flthian,  lying  on  the  cot,  but 
when  he  entered  and  touched  It,  ho 
discovered  that  the  apparent  form 
was  only  that  of  an  old  sweater  and 
sheet  rolled  upon  under  the  blr  ’  ‘ 
An  alarm  was  Immediately 
and  tho  slayer,  was  dl 
missing. 


In  which  Flthian,  Glodano  and 
third  man,  who  Is  still  at  large,  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  third  member  of  the 
band  Is  alleged  to  have  been  Henry 
Green,  22  years  old,  of  Salem. 

The  robbers  obtained  only  $386  of 

$2,000  payroll.  In  the  trial  of  Gior¬ 
dano  It  was  testified  that  Green  fired 
the  fatal  shot.  Giordano  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  29,  and 
Flthian  surrendered  to  the  police  at 
the  Salem  County  Jail  on  Oct. 


HAiLS  ADVERTISING  AS  BOON 


It  was  assumed  by  Sheriff  George 
Dixon,  in  whose  custody  Flthian  and 
Giordano  had  been  placed  for  re¬ 
moval  to  the  State  prison  In  Trenton 
tomorrow,  that  tho  prisoner  jumped 


G.  T.  Hodges  Says  Both  Consumer 
and  Producer  Profit  by  It. 

Neither  the  advertiser  nor  the  con- 

lmer  pays  for  America's  annual  $2,- 
000,000,000  advertising  bill,  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association,  eald 
last  night  at  the  annual  Christmas 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers'  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

Advertising  pays  for  Itself,  Mr. 
Hodges  added,  paying  In  the  reduced 
cost  and  Increased  quality  of  the 
advertised  product.  While  the  costs 
of  all  products  have  gone  up  20  per 
cent  since'  1913,  Mr.  Hodges  quoted 
figures  to  show  that  advertised 
commodities  have  risen  only  10  per 
cent  In  price. 

After  exterminating  "the  liar,  the 
fake  and  the  charlatan”  from  adver¬ 
tising,  both  the  producer  and  tho 
advertiser  have  combined  to  Improve 
the  standard  of  living  and  make 
more  generally  available  both  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life, 
he  declared.  ,  , 

Adding  that  advertising  costs  In¬ 
cluded  In  tho  cost  of  a  product  are 
comparatively  insignificant,  Mr. 
Hodges  quoted  figures  to  prove  his 
contention.  While  $2,000,000,000  was 
our  advertising  bill  in  1926,  our  gross 
sales  for  that  year  were  $142,000,000,- 
000,  the  advertising  cost  representing 
■  4  per  cent,  he  said. 

Advertising  costs  per  unit  have 
been  reduced  from  2.14  In  1916  to  1.4 
computed  for  1926,  the  speaker  de¬ 
clared. 

"It  is  a  paradox,  but  unquestion¬ 
ably  true,"  Mr.  Hodges  said,  "that 
the  more  you  advertise  a  useful 
product  the  cheaper  you  can  lay  It 
down  to  the  consumer.” 


across  a  short  gap  from  the  roof  of 
the  Jail  to  the  roof  of  tho  Surro- 
-ate's  office  near  by  and  then  let 
Imsolf  drop  from  there  to  the 
ground. 

Flthian  was  convicted  on  Saturday 
and  Giordano  two  weeks  ago  of  the 
murder  of  McCausland.  The  execu¬ 
tions  were  set  by  Judge  Ware  today 
for  the  week  of  Feb.  8 
The  State  police  Immediately  joined 


Pave§fa  lot*  Sp©i°t  GIFTS 


iYour  Choice  of 
Jock  Hutchison 
Tommy  Armour 
Imperial 

MATCHED 

IRONS 

the  $30  QUALITY 
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Six  autographed,  chromium  plated  irons 
with  hand  forged,  chromium  plated  heads 
and  selected  hickory  shafts.  A  grand  gift 
for  the  golfers  in  the  family — and  an 
amazingly  inexpensive  one. 


IMPERIAL 
GOLF  BALLS 

the  S9  dozen  grade 
New  weight  and  size; 
mesh  marking.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  72  holes. 
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A  DOZEN 


FLEETWING 
GOLF  BALLS 

the  $6  dozen  grade 
New  weight  and  6ize; 
mesh  marking.  Guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  cut. 


*  A  DOZEN 


Full  line  of  Dunlop,  Silver  King,  Kro- 
flite.  Colonel  Click  and  all  standard 
make  golf  balls.  New  York’s  leading 
headquarters  for  Kroydon  and  Mac¬ 
Gregor  golf  equipment. 


Bring  the  Kiddies  to  the  Davega  Toy  Town  Stores 

Commodore  Hotel — 111  E.  42d  St.  Timet  Square — 1S2  W.  42d  St. 

Downtown — 15  Cordon©  St.  H.rlem— 12S  W.  125lh  St. 

N«r  13th  SL-831  Broadway  Brooklyn-417  Fulton  St. 

Bronx— 94S  Southern  Bird.,  ,  ,  . 

Cor.  163d  St.  Jamaica — 166-07  Jamaica  Am, 

Bronx — 120  E.  Fordhao  Road  Fltubinj— *3  Main  St. 

•NEWARK-60  Park  Place  (Military  Park  Bid*.) 

There'*  a  Darexa  Store  In  your  nelthboThaod— See  Phono  Boo' 


MAIL  ORDERS 
111  EAST  42d  ST. 


ALL  STORES 
OPEN  EVENINGS 


ider  the  blanket.  ®s|;  r 


for  a  Christmas  holiday  cruise  to  the 
Bahamas  on  his  yacht,  Charlotte  II. 
He  assembled  eighteen  laborers  on 
Saturday  and  started  excavating  the 
site  for  the  filling  station.  He  and 
his  men  were  arrested  but  not  de. 
feated.  He  put  up  $50  ball  and  went 
back  to  work.  Arrested  again,  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  adjournment  of  hearing 


DIGS  WAY  INTO  JAIL 
IN  ZONING  LAW  ROW 


Montclair  Oil  Man,  Arrested 
Twice,  Wields  Shovel  and  Is 
Seized  Third  Time. 


after  a  short  stay  In  Jail. 

This  morning  he  got  up  early  and 
decided  to  take  a  moro  active  part 
In  the  fight.  He  peeled  off  his  coat 
at  7  o'clock  and  despite  his  sixty 
years  was  digging  as  efficiently  as 
any  of  his  men  when  a  policeman 
came  along  and  made  the  third 

Arraigned  and  paroled  by  the  - . 
corder,  Mr.  Kip  threw  back  his 
broad  shoulders  and  announced  he 
had  Just  begun  to  fight. 

"Imagine  them— arresting  me  for 
digging  a  thirteen-inch  hole!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  His  jaw  Bet,  he  announced 
he  would  Beek  a  restraining  order, 
and  might  sue  the  town  for  $50,000. 

Then  another  thought  came  to  him. 
He  smiled,  pleased  at  the  Idea.  With 
the  aid  of  his  workmen,'  ho  placed  a 
fifteon-foot  Christmas  tree  in  the 
hole  and  decorated  It  elaborately. 
Then  grinning  broadly,  he  put  away 
his  shovel  and  returned  to  his  home, 
—  Port  Place,  hero. 


•  •  •  • 


Special  to  The  Neic  York  Times. 
MONTCLAIR.  N.  J..  Dec.  22  — 
Frederick  H.  Kip,  one  of  the  wenlthi- 
'  residents  of  this  city,  accepted 
•  '  •' ■'  rd  arrest  within  three 

„  ... _ one-man  fight  agalnet 

town.  The  battle  began  on  Sat¬ 
urday  over  whether  the  zoning  laws 
permitted  the  erection  of  a  filling 
station  on  Orange  Road  at  Myrtle 
Avenue  here,  In  a  residential  district, 
and  Mr.  Kip,  being  a  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  picked  up  a  shovel  and  joined 
his  workmen  In  defying  the  police. 

Tho  Supreme  Court,  he  contends, 
ruled  that  a  garage  was  permissible 
on  tho  property  owned  by  an  estate 
of  which  he  Is  executor.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Frederick's 
Ltd.,  Inc.,  a  distributer  of  Shell  gaso¬ 
line.  Mr.  Kip  sees  garages  as  over¬ 
sized  filling  stations,  and  when  he 
was  barred  from  erecting  the  filling 
station  he  started  to  fight. 

First  of  all.  he  abandoned  his  plana 


WOMEN’S  DRIVE  ENDS  TODAY 


Final  Appeal  Issued  In  $600,000 


Tho  final  meeting  in  the  $500,000 
campaign  of  the  Women's  Emer¬ 
gency  Aid  Committee  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  will  bo  held  at  4  P.  M. 
today  Jn  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore.  If  the  goal  of  $500,000  is 
reached,  Seward  Prosser,  chairman 
of'the  Emergency  Employment  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  present  his  committee's 
check  for  $100,000. 

Mr6.  Samuel  Adams  Clark,  who  will 
preside  at  the  meeting,  Issued  a  final 
appeal  last  night  for  additional  gifts. 

"We  need  several  more  gifts,"  sho 
said.  "Thera  are  many  who  have 
not  yet  given.  We  need  their  help." 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  done  by 
noted  artists  to  help  the  campaign 
will  bo  shown  at  tho  meeting. 


.  .  .  .  ths  feet  that  we  are  known  to  be  l 
hatteri  for  fashionabls  men  doss  not  b 
Iho  fact  that  we  have  more  high  price  t 
stock  than  it  Healthy  for  us  at  this  time. 


....  frankly,  wo  are  over-loaded  I 
....  so,  for  a  limited  time  only  we  offer 
stock  at  amazing  reductions  in  price. 

A  REAL  SALE  o 
MEN’S  FINE  HAT 


ffvwyees  ol  th*m  styUd  by  Worth  &  W 


$^•63  now  fcyj,  h-d  tormody  lold  erf  17.50 

*6"  »  „  .  .  ,  .  ,  s 
*7M 

»!0«  .  (IncMlng  Open  end  SM  Halil  $301 
All  Caps— Jilt  off  fr o«  lorowf  price* 


*  Broadway  1511  ftroadwe 


expense  into  saving 


says  VICTOR  A.  LERSNER 

PRESIDENT,  BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK 


"I  have  just  learned  of  Rex  Cole’s  attractive  holiday  offer...  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  use  for  a  small  part  of  a  Christmas  Club 
Fund  than  a  down  payment  on  an  electric  refrigerator.  This  is  a 
gift  for  the  entire  family,  one  that  turns  expense  into  savings  the 
year  ’round.” 


Added  comfort!  More  freedom!  Easier  housekeeping! 
Miles  of  footsteps  saved  !  Protection  for  the  family 
healtHTPieirty  of  ice  cubes!  New  menus  and  more  de¬ 
lightful  entertaining! 


You  give  all  these  when  your  Christmas  ^present  i 
General  Electric  Refrigerator.  And  you  give  w] 
every  woman  wants  .  ...what  she  will  be  proud  to  O' 
...  a  gift  more  acceptable  than  anything  else  . .  .  i 
gleaming  white  electric  refrigerator  with  the  record 
dependable  service. 

The  General  Electric  Refrigerator  of  yourTchoice  r 
be  had  on  terms*  so  easy  that  you. may  have .one 
your  home  this  Christmas!  Let  us  help  you  select 
right  model  to  suit  your  requirements.  Why  not/ 
the  Rex  Cole  display  room  near  you  today! 


THE  M 
REFRIGI 
IS  ELEC 


ALL-STEEL  REFBIGERATOR 


, 


WH 


•Special 
Holiday  Offer 


An  amazingly  low 
down  payment  put* 
a  General  Electric 
Refrigerator  in  your 
home.  Two  whole 
yea{*  for  the  balance 
—  add  merely  simple 
interest!  Monthly  pay- 
mehts  may.  bfe  made 
with  your  electric 
light  bill. 


Twit  In  on  lh»  *.x  Col.  MounfoInMtx,  In  a  program  of  mountain  muile,  •  wry  .vtnlng  .xe.pl  Sunday.  °*  145  P-  m  1 
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War  Debts — A  Wall  Street  View 

The  Bache  Review,  a  publication  of  an  investment  bank¬ 
ing  concern,  J.  S.  Bache  and  Company,  in  its  issue  of 
October  18,  1930,  puts  great  stress  on  the  cancellation  of 
war  debts  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  better  international 
trade  relations  and  general  relief  of  industrial  depression. 

The  Review  points  out  that  “when  England  proposed  to 
the  United  States,  early  in  the  post-war  period,  that  all 
the  debts  between  the  Allies  be  canceled,  she  was  suggest¬ 
ing  a  sound  method  of  procedure  which  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  enormously  the  well-being  of  the  whole  world.  .  .  . 
Such  a  settlement  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value 
to  us  in  dollars  and  cents  in  future  business  than  the 
total  amount  canceled,  and  would  have  put  the  whole 
world,  including  ourselves,  twenty-five  years  ahead  in 
favorable  progress.  .  . 

The  Review  predicts '  that  “the  subject  of  cancellation 
may  again  be  forced  to  the  front  by  economic  develop¬ 
ments,”  such  as  “the  downward  movement  of  commodity 
prices  and  the  consequent  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
gold,  giving  rise  to  a  situation  under  which  the  burden  of 
reparations  on  Germany  and  the  weight  on  the  Allies  of 
war  debts  to  the  United  States  is  being  so  substantially 
increased  as  to  be,  if  it  goes  further,  unbearable.  Because 
of  price  declines  Great  Britain’s  national  debt  is  now 
worth  in  goods  and  services  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  was 
five  years  ago.  In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  article  by 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  it  is  increased  by  7,500  million  dollars. 
And  in  the  same  proportion  and  by  the  same  process  Great 
Britain’s  debt  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  heavily 
increased. 

“The  annuities  in  the  Young  Plan  were  agreed  to  when 
the  world  prices  were  <on  a  higher  level  than  at  present, 
and  Germany  is  claiming  that  while  the  object  of  the 
Young  Plan  was  to  ease  the  burden,  she  is  now,  as  related 
to  the  price  of  goods,  paying  more  than  under  the  Dawes 
settlement. 

“Under  the  Young  Plan,  payments  of  reparations  are 
divided  into  two  classes. 

“In  the  first  class  are  those  obligations,  the  amount  of 
which  is  fixed  and  must  be  paid  no  matter  what  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  are  called  the  UNCONDITIONAL 
payments.  It  is  these  unconditional  obligations  which  are 
being  commercialized  through  bond  issues  and  sold  on 
the  world  markets.  They  are  not  subject  to  change.  They 
amount  to  an  average  annual  payment  over  thirty-five 
years  of  685,000,000  reichsmarks — about  $163,000,000. 

“The  second  is  a  division  of  payment  which  allows 
changes  or  reduction,  called  CONDITIONAL  annuities, 
payment  of  which  may  be  suspended  by  the  Bank  of  In¬ 
ternational  Settlements  for  a  period  not  over  two  years. 


But  in  addition  to  this  the  directors  of  the  Bank  when, 
if  ever,  it  appears  that  Germany  cannot  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  required  in  the  Young  Agreement,  may  appoint  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  consider  the  situation  and 
to  initiate  a  reconsideration  of  the  amount  of  such  pay¬ 
ments.  If  then  serious  and  continued  difficulty  is  seen 
for  Germany  in  meeting  the  conditional  obligations  under 
the  Plan,  they  may  recommend  reductions  to  the  Allied 
governments  interested. 

“The  average  total  annuity  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years  is  2,000,700,000  reichsmarks  ($477,900,000 ) .  If 
we  deduct  from  this  the  fixed  annuity  of  685,000,000 
reichsmarks,  which  must  be  paid,  we  have  a  difference  of 
1,315,700,000  reichsmarks  ($313,136,600)  and  this  is  the 
amount  which  is  subject  to  change — the  CONDITIONAL 
annuity.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  amount  possible  of 
change  is  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

“At  a  time  of  depression  all  over  the  world,  when  these 
enormous  burdens  of  payment  rest  upon  so  many  nations 
and  when  the  United  States,  as  is  the  fact,  will  eventually 
be  the  recipient  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  paid  to  the 
Allies  by  Germany,*  would  it  not  be  wise  for  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  owed  her  by 
the  Allies,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  CONDI¬ 
TIONAL  debt  due  from  Germany,  in  consideration  of 
the  Allies  canceling  the  latter  debt.  .  .  . 

“There  would  actually  be  no  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  such  a  move.  However  we  may 
blindly  go  on  ignoring  this  situation,  our  government 
will  never  be  able  to  collect  the  debt  in  full.  If  such  relief 
were  granted,  the  advantages  accruing  to  this  great  credi¬ 
tor  country  from  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
other  nations,  which  would  undoubtedly  follow,  would  in 
dollars  far  exceed  the  amounts  which  the  United  States 
would  cancel.  The  man  in  the  street  should  be  made  to 
understand  this  and  that  a  visible  reward  in  dollars  and 
cents  would  flow  to  him  from  the  restored  prosperity 
which  such  a  broad  move  would  create. 

“The  adjustment  of  the  Young  Plan  to  adapt  future 
German  payments  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold, 
would  be  a  minor  matter  as  compared  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  above,  but  it  might  still  involve  a  demand  from  the 
Allies  for  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  war  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

“But  the  larger  movement  must  be  taken  up  some  time, 
and  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  the  present  troubles 
would  never  have  occurred  had  the  war  debts  been  can¬ 
celed.  It  is  remarked  that  Mr.  Mellon  had  just  this 

*  During  the  58-year  period  oyer  which  reparation  payments  are  to  he 
made,  Germany  will  be  turning  over  to  her  creditors  a  capital  sum  of 
about  $9,000,000,000.  Of  this  total  the  United  States  will  receive  about 
$8,000,000,000. 
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situation  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  entire  debt  due 
America  was  not  worth  so  much  to  the  United  States  as 
to  have  a  prosperous  Europe  for  a  customer.  Other  re¬ 
sponsible  observers  contend  that  there  will  be  no  marked 
enhancement  in  commodity  prices  until  these  financial 
consequences  of  the  war  have  been  readjusted.” 

The  “Moscow  News” 

The  Moscow  News,  first  English  paper  printed  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  made  its  appearance  on  October  5.  It  is  a  weekly — 
that  is  to  say,  a  "five-day  weekly.”  Its  managing  editor 
is  Anna  Louise  Strong,  well  known  to  American  readers. 

The  first  issue  says,  " Moscow  News  is  perhaps  the 
only  institution  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  had  no 
‘labor  crisis.’  We  have  uncovered  an  unsuspected  reserve 
of  folks  willing  to  work.  Wives  of  engineers  living  in 
the  Grand  Hotel  declared  themselves  ‘lonesome  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do,’  and  volunteered  to  get  news  items  or  type 
mailing  lists.  We  unearthed  American  and  English  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  do  cartoons  or  assemble  photographs.” 
The  managing  editor  announced  that  the  purpose  of  the 
new  paper  will  be  “to  serve  the  English-speaking  special¬ 
ists  working  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  incidentally  also 
tourists,  Russian  students  of  English  and  interested  per¬ 
sons  living  abroad.” 

The  paper,  however,  is  expected  to  serve  an  official  pur¬ 
pose,  as  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Vasutin,  the  editor- 
in-chief:  "The  fulfilment  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 

demands  hundreds  of  new  foreign  specialists.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  organize  the  social  opinion  of 
these  English  and  American  specialists.  .  .  . 

“If  they  see  something  going  wrong,  they  should  have 
the  chance  and  feel  the  social  responsibility  of  showing 
this  up.  We  have  ‘self-criticism’  among  our  Russian 
workers  and  specialists ;  we  must  have  it  also  from  foreign 
specialists.  To  help  us  correct  mistakes,  they  must,  how¬ 
ever,  understand  our  life  and  purpose,  and  must  know 
that  we  Bolsheviks  can  and  must  and  will  liquidate  those 
mistakes.”  Asked  by  Walter  Duranty,  Russian  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  whether  an  American, 
“isolated  under  hard  conditions,”  might  send  in  his  story 
and  get  assistance  through  the  paper,  Vasutin  replied: 
"The  tradition  of  Soviet  newspapers  is  to  have  on  the 
staff  a  journalist-investigator,  who  will  try  to  set  right 
matters  complained  of  by  appealing  to  proper  authorities 
and  by  the  use  of  publicity.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Moscow  News,  within  the  limits  of  its  ability,  should  not 
do  the  same  for  foreign  specialists.” 

It  is  announced  that  Moscow  Nezvs  will  carry  world 
news,  lively  accounts  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  the  farm 
collectives,  Soviet  Union  art  and  culture,  and  the  "troub¬ 
les  and  triumphs”  of  the  various  specialists  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  economic  reconstruction  in  Russia. 

The  leading  editorial  is  a  defense  against  the  world¬ 
wide  criticisms  of  “dumping” — selling  Russian  goods 
abroad  at  prices  which  seriously  undercut  the  market. 
The  writer  says:  “If  the  Soviet  Union  is  thus  able  to 
undersell  other  countries,  either  because  of  its  need  or 
because  of  the  greater  elasticity  of  its  system,  it  merely 
behooves  other  countries  to  remove  the  need  by  credits, 
or  to  make  their  own  system  more  elastic,  or  to  accept 
their  losses.” 

Statistics  of  Religious  Bodies 

The  following  summary  of  the  federal  Census  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Bodies  taken  in  1926  is  made  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 


Research,  read  at  the  last  session  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciological  Society,  before  the  Section  on  Sociology  of 
Religion,  and  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
in  May  of  this  year.  It  is  offered  here  as  a  concise  and 
authoritative  summary. 

"Every  ten  years  the  federal  government  secures  basic 
facts  about  the  church  organizations  situated  within  the 
continental  United  States.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  to  each 
local  church  requesting  information  about  its  location, 
denominational  affiliation,  membership,  Sunday-school  en¬ 
rolment,  value  of  church  buildings,  expenditures  for  the 
year,  and  similar  points.” 

These  data  show  "the  magnitude  of  the  church  enter¬ 
prise”  in  America.  “In  1926  there  were  212  separate 
denominations  having  232,000  local  churches  that  reported 
nearly  55,000,000  members.  Approximately  185,000  of 
the  churches  operated  one  or  more  Sunday  schools,  with 
more  than  2,000,000  officers  and  teachers  and  21,000,000 
scholars.  The  value  of  church  edifices  was  more  than 
$3,800,000,000.  Even  this  enormous  total  represents  only 
the  value  of  church  buildings  together  with  the  land  on 
which  they  stand,  and  does  not  include  such  items  as 
pastor’s  residences,  investment  property,  school  buildings, 
parish  halls,  monasteries,  and  the  like  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  purposes  not  directly  connected  with  church 
services  although  owned  by  the  churches.  Unfortunately 
the  value  of  most  of  these  excluded  items  is  not  tabulated, 
but  parsonages  alone  are  reported  to  be  worth  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  even  the 
huge  item  of  $3,800,000,000  is  only  a  part  of  the  total 
value  of  church  property  in  this  country. 

"The  vast  dimensions  of  organized  religion  in  the 
United  States  are  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
during  1926  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $817,000,000. 
Computed  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  this  sum  represents 
the  interest  on  more  than  $13,500,000,000.” 

The  “diversity  and  decentralization  of  organized  re¬ 
ligion”  are  important.  "The  very  fact  that,  exclusive  of 
oriental  faiths,  the  Bureau  lists  212  separate  denomina¬ 
tions  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  present  religious 
situation.” 

While  "the  last  decade  witnessed  a  net  increase  in  a 
dozen  denominations,”  most  of  these  are  small.  "There 
are  92  with  fewer  than  50  churches  each,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  35  have  fewer  than  10  churches  to  a  denomination. 
Thus  it  happens  that  20  bodies  embrace  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  church-members  reported  in  the  census.  Even  this 
statement  hardly  represents  the  extent  to  which  church- 
members  are  concentrated  within  a  few  major  faiths. 
Most  denominations  are  localized  geographically.  Nearly 
half  the  membership  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states; 
more  than  six  out  of  every  ten  Jews  are  found  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey;  while  seven-eighths 
of  the  members  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  church  of 
America  live  in  five  states.  Because  denominations  are 
localized  geographically,  it  follows  that  in  most  areas  the 
great  majority  of  churches  and  members  are  affiliated  with 
a  handful  of  denominations.  .  .  . 

"When  analyzing  the  denominational  returns  of  the 
census,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Bureau  counts 
as  separate  denominations  a  number  of  organizations 
whose  beliefs  are  very  similar.  For  instance,  the  census 
lists  21  different  Lutheran  bodies.  From  the  organiza¬ 
tional  standpoint  this  interpretation  is  correct  because 
each  of  these  21  bodies  constitutes  a  separate  administra¬ 
tive  agency,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  fundamental 
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doctrines  and  polity  the  21  denominations  are  much  alike. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  warranted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  church  bodies  in  America,  the  religious 
diversity  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first  hand  appear  to 
be  the  case.” 

Membership 

Interpretation  of  the  membership  figures  is  difficult. 
“Throughout  the  census  report  the  members  of  a  local 
church,  and  thus  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  are  considered  to  be  those  persons  who  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  constituent  units  of  the  organization.  The  term 
'member’  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  one  denomina¬ 
tion  as  in  another.  Among  the  Roman  Catholic  and  East¬ 
ern  churches  all  persons,  even  infants,  are  considered  as 
members  provided  they  have  been  baptized  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  de¬ 
nominations  consider  as  members  only  those  persons  of 
mature  years  who  have  been  baptized  and  enrolled.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  is  nearly  every  variety 
of  interpretation.  Thus  the  total  membership  figures  of 
the  religious  census  cannot  be  used  as  they  stand  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  among  denominations. 

“Recognizing  this  difficulty,  the  Census  Bureau,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  membership  figures  that  are  more  com¬ 
parable  among  denominations,  regularly  tries  to  find  out 
from  each  church  the  number  of  members  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  over.  Although  not  all  churches  furnish  these 
data,  nevertheless  since  returns  received  in  1926  covered 
more  than  45,000,000  of  the  country’s  54,576,000  mem¬ 
bers,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  membership  thirteen  years  of  age  and  over  for  each 
denomination  separately.”  Such  figures  are  given  in 
Dr.  Fry’s  book,  The  United  States  Looks  at  Its  Churches, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re¬ 
search.  They  “show  that  the  relative  numerical  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  different  denominations  varies  considerably 
when  measured  by  the  comparable  yardstick  of  their 
‘adult’  membership.  According  to  the  unadjusted  figures 
reported  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the.  Roman  Catholic 
church  accounted  for  34.1  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
membership;  but  computed  in  terms  of  adult  membership, 
the  proportion  drops  to  30  per  cent.” 

From  adult  membership  figures  can  be  estimated  the 
relative  strength  of  the  church  in  different  areas.  “For 
all  the  states,  and  for  most  of  the  large  cities,  the  Census 
Bureau  itself  furnishes  careful  population  estimates  for 
1926  based  upon  the  federal  enumeration  of  1920  or  upon 
1925  state  census  figures  wherever  they  are  available. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  of  the  adult  population  in  church  for  the 
different  states  and  for  cities  of  varying  size.  Of  course, 
the  very  fact  that  these  population  data  are  estimates  means 
that  they  contain  certain  inaccuracies;  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  use  as  a  basis  for 
making  important  broad  generalizations.  For  example, 
computations  of  this  kind,  made  as  a  part  of  the  Institute’s 
interpretative  study  of  the  religious  census  data,  show 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  belonging  to  church 
is  comparatively  high  in  the  southern  and  eastern  states; 
somewhat  lower  in  the  Middle  West;  and  considerably 
lower  in  the  Far  West.  Utah,  with  its  large  Mormon 
population,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  This 
state  with  nine-tenths  of  its  adult  population  on  the 
church  rolls  has  an  even  higher  proportion  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  church  than  states  like  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  which  make  the  best  record 
in  the  East,  having  more  than  seven  out  of  every  ten  per¬ 


sons  on  the  church  rolls.  The  computations  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  a  rule  the  western  states  have  a  low  ratio. 
The  states  of  Washington,  Nevada,  and  Montana  have  a 
smaller  proportion  than  three  out  of  ten  of  their  adult 
population  in  church.  This  analysis  of  census  data  there¬ 
fore  seems  to  warrant  the  generalization  that  the  church 
is  far  more  firmly  established  in  the  older  settled  sections 
of  America  than  in  the  newer  areas. 

“Further  analysis  of  census  materials  shows  that  mem¬ 
bership  ratios  are  slightly  higher  in  cities  than  they  are  in 
country  areas.  Using  census  data  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  facts  reveal  that  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more, 

58  per  cent  of  the  adult  inhabitants  are  church-members, 
while  in  the  rural  districts  this  ratio  is  52  per  cent.  This 
difference  reflects  the  fact  that  many  sparsely  settled 
country  areas  lack  churches. 

“A  word  should  be  said  here  regarding  the  exact  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  ratio  of  membership  to  population.  It 
may  be  felt  that  membership  ratios  tend  to  overestimate 
the  strength  of  the  churches  because  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  membership  rolls  often  contain  the  names  of  a 
good  many  inactive  individuals.  For  instance,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  made  several  years  ago  by  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research  of  140,000  Protestant  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  rolls  of  village  churches  revealed  the  fact  that 
18  per  cent  of  them  could  not  be  classified  as  ‘active,’ 
that  is,  as  persons  who  attend  church  regularly  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  support.  .  .  .  But  there  is  equally  con¬ 

vincing  evidence  that  the  ratios  are  too  low  rather  than 
too  high.  The  denominational  policy  of  apportioning  finan¬ 
cial  assessments  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  members 
reported  by  the  church  tends  to  make  for  conservatism 
in  reporting  membership  data. 

“Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  people 
more  or  less  participate  in  church  activities  even  though 
they  are  not  church-members.  Statistics  collected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  official  census  of  Canada  show  that  in 
response  to  the  request,  'Name  the  denomination  to  which 
you  belong  or  are  affiliated,’  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
"as  many  people  claimed  allegiance  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  as  were  reported  to  be  members  by  the 
denomination  itself.  An  examination  of  these  and  other 
materials  makes  it  evident  that  adult  membership  ratios 
are  a  dependable  index  of  the  place  of  the  church  in  the 
life  of  the  people.” 

There  are  very  conflicting  opinions  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  church  membership  is  growing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  population.  These  differences 
“arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
available  data.  Even  the  government’s  figures,  in  this 
case,  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  but  they  do  fur¬ 
nish  a  basis  for  computing  the  growth  or  decline  of 
denominations. 

“Several  large  bodies  during  recent  years  have  made 
important  changes  in  their  definition  of  a  member.  The 
Jews,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  method  previously  em¬ 
ployed  of  enumerating  only  heads  of  households,  now 
consider  as  members  all  Jews  living  in  communities  hav¬ 
ing  synagogues.  As  a  result,  reported  Jewish  member¬ 
ship  rose  from  357,000  in  1916  to  more  than  4,000,000 
in  1926.  Obviously  it  would  be  fallacious  to  assume  that 
this  increase  of  3,600,000  represents  the  growth  of  Jew¬ 
ish  membership  during  the  decade.  In  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  figures  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
the  Christian  Reformed  church,  and  the  twenty-one 
Lutheran  bodies  are  affected  by  the  fact  that  since  1916 
these  bodies  have  enlarged  their  definition  of  a  member 
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to  include,  not  merely  communicants,  which  was  the 
meaning  of  the  term  previously  employed,  but  all  baptized 
children  as  well.  These  shifts  in  definition,  as  well  as 
organic  changes  in  the  makeup  of  a  number  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  must  be  taken  into  account  before  computing  their 
growth  and  decline.  When  allowance  is  made  for  all  these 
factors,  the  government’s  figures  show  that  during  the 
last  decade  the  country’s  church  membership  increased  at 
almost  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  nation’s  population, 
but  that  there  have  been  striking  differences  among  de¬ 
nominations  in  their  rates  of  increase  and  decrease.” 

Religious  Education 

The  last  decade  ‘‘witnessed  an  abrupt  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Sunday  school.  Between  1916 
and  1926  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  did  not  begin  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country’s  population.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  pupils 
during  the  period  was  only  5.5  per  cent  compared  with 
about  36  per  cent  during  the  previous  decade.  How 
can  this  startling  decrease  be  explained?  In  part,  at  least, 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  has  been  rapidly  developing  paro¬ 
chial  schools  that  take  the  place  of  Sunday  schools.  Sta¬ 
tistics  published  in  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  show 
that  between  1906  and  1926  the  number  of  children  at¬ 
tending  parochial  schools  increased  by  nearly  1,000,000 
pupils  or,  in  other  words,  virtually  doubled.  During  this 
same  period  national  statistics  supplied  by  the  federal 
Department  [Bureau]  of  Education  indicate  that  the  en¬ 
rolment  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  increased 
less  than  50  per  cent,  or  half  as  rapidly  as  parochial 
school  enrolment.  .  .  . 

‘‘Even  Protestant  Sunday  schools  are  not  growing  so 
rapidly  as  formerly.  Omitting  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
turns  entirely,  figures  for  the  remaining  bodies,  which  of 
course  are  almost  exclusively  Protestant,  show  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  Sunday  school  enrolment  during  the  last 
decade  of  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent  compared  with  37 
per  cent  for  the  previous  decade.” 

Finances 

Financial  records  show  that  “during  the  last  decade  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  an  unprece¬ 
dented  period  of  material  prosperity.  The  American  era 
of  economic  well-being  which  followed  the  World  War 
enormously  improved  the  financial  position  of  the 
churches.  Between  1916  and  1926  the  value  of  church 
edifices  alone  increased  more  than  $2,160,000,000,  or  129 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  the  general  level  of 
prices,  as  indicated  by  the  combined  index  of  retail  food 
prices,  rose  only  41  per  cent,  or  a  third  as  rapidly. 

“In  1916  the  value  of  church  edifices  represented  an 
investment  per  adult  church-member  of  $44.00,  but  by 
1926  this  figure  had  grown  to  $87.00.  During  the  same 
period,  the  value  of  parsonages  per  adult  member  in¬ 
creased  from  $5.79  to  $10.73.  Presumably  the  other 
items  of  church  property  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  the  like  showed  a  similar  increase. 

“Because  of  rapidly  mounting  building  costs  and  land 
values  since  1916,  it  may  be  felt  that  a  large  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  church  property  represents 
merely  an  unearned  increment  rather  than  newly  invested 
funds.  The  census  figures  do  not  distinguish  between 
these  two  categories,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  church  it  has  been  possible  from  published 
sources  to  compare  the  amount  of  money  actually  in¬ 
vested  in  church  buildings  during  the  decade  with  net 
increase  in  value  of  church  edifices.  This  analysis,  which 
has  recently  been  published  as  a  part  of  the  Institute’s 
study  of  Trends  in  Protestant  Giving,  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  after  deducting  all  figures  relating  to  debts, 
new  money  put  into  church  and  parsonage  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  almost  equals  the  net  increase  in  the  value 
of  these  items.” 

“Analysis  shows  that  there  has  been  virtually  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  churches  in  debt.  In  1916  the 
relative  number  of  churches  in  debt  was  21.7  per  cent  / 

compared  with  21.8  in  1926.  However,  the  indebtedness  [ 
of  those  churches  which  have  any  debt  has  increased  jr 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  average  value  of  church  1 
edifices.  The  total  amount  of  church  debts,  which  was  \ 
$165,000,000  in  1916.  reached  $432,000,000  in  1926.  In  | 
other  words,  the  1926  indebtedness  amounted  to  11.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  church  edifices  compared  with 
9.8  per  cent  in  1916.  Exclusive  of  debts,  the  paid-up  S 
value  of  church  edifices  and  parsonages  in  1926  repre-  < 
sented  an  investment  of  $48.00  for  each  American  four-  [ 
teen  years  of  age  and  over. 

“The  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
churches  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  an  analysis 
of  the  expenditure  figures  obtained  by  the  census.  During 
the  year  1926,  total  reported  expenditures,  including  not 
only  such  sums  as  the  salaries  paid,  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  church  plants,  and  the  payments  on  debts,  but 
also  contributions  for  benevolences,  denominational  sup¬ 
port,  and  all  other  purposes,  amounted  to  $817,000,000, 
contrasted  with  only  $329,000,000  in  1916.  Allowing  for 
a  slight  difference  in  the  relative  number  of  churches  re¬ 
porting,  this  means  that  the  average  church  which  ex¬ 
pended  $1,613  in  1916,  spent  $3,783  in  1926,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  134.5  per  cent  iii  ten  years.  This  analysis 
therefore  discloses  the  important  fact  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  American  church  shows  a  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  between  1916  and  1926.” 

City  and  Country  Figures 

With  the  1926  census  it  is  possible  for  the  first  time  “to 
compare  national  averages  for  city  and  country  churches. 

By  an  urban  church  is  meant  one  that  is  situated  in  an 
incorporated  place  that  in  1920  had  at  least  2,500  inhabi¬ 
tants,  while  a  rural  church  is  one  located  outside  such 
centers.  On  this  basis  it  was  found  that  27.7  per  cent 
of  all  churches  were  urban  and  the  rest  were  rural. 

“Further  analysis  of  the  census  data  shows  that  the 
contrast  between  these  two  groups  of  churches  is  very 
striking.  The  average  country  church  has  a  total  of  115 
members  who  worship  in  a  church  building  worth  $6,198 
and  who  expended  $1,400  a  year,  or  $11.29  a  member. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  city  church  has  a  re¬ 
ported  membership  of  546,  the  church  edifice  is  worth 
$53,538,  and  the  annual  expenditures  amount  to  $10,011, 
or  $17.03  to  a  member. 

“Unfortunately  the  figures  are  not  available  on  which 
to  base  a  comparison  of  the  financial  status  of  rural  and 
of  urban  churches  today  with  comparable  data  for  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago;  but  in  the  light  of  the  recent  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  increase 
among  city  churches  has  been  greater  than  among  coun¬ 
try  churches.” 
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A  GREAT  SCIENTIST  LOOKS  TO  GOD 

In  Seeking  Answers  to  Some  of  the  Profound  Riddles  of  the  Universe,  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  Director 
Of  Many  Vast  Electrical  Researches,  Can  Find  None  Better  Than  “the  Will  of  God” 


By  GEORGE  W.  GRAY 
A  T  night  a  huge  electric  sign  marks  the 
f\  works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
y  |  pany,  but  it  glows,  not  from  a  fac- 
"**tory  building  but  from  the  top  of  the 
research  laboratory.  It  seems  to  proclaim. 
■This  is  the  vital  centre  of  my  works! 
Here  is  the  brain  which  creates  my  won¬ 
ders  and  my  prosperity!  Here  dwell 
the  genii!’’ 

1  had  come  to  interview  the  chief 
of  the  genii,  but  first  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  1  see  the  laboratories. 

And  so  for  two  days  I  was  piloted 
around  from  one  magic  to  the  next. 

I  saw  a  1.000-watt  lamp  light  up 
mysteriously  by  wireless  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power.  I  listened  to  a 
reading  of  itself  by  the  electric 
book.  1  watched  powerful  X-rays 
that  penetrate  four  inches  of  steel: 
vacuum  tubes  with  a  strange  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  human  blood  stream; 
power  tubes  using  a  fly-power  of 
energy  to  control  many  horsepower. 

One  morning  1  arose  before  dawn 
and  talked  with  a  man  in  Sydney. 
Australia.  Every  hour  there  was 
some  new  wonder.  Electric  eyes 
noted  my  comings  and  goings,  elec¬ 
tric  ears  obeyed  my  commands, 
electric  hands  opened  doors  at  my 
approach.  The  accumulation  of 
impressions  was  of  a  kind  to  make 
one  more  eager  than  ever  to  see 
the  master  of  this  amazing  place, 
though  there  was  mixed  with  the 
eagerness— I  confess— an  awe  of  the 
expert. 

HIS  office  entrance  gave  the 
first  hint  that  here  was  per¬ 
haps  a  different  kind  of  ex¬ 
pert.  The  door  was  lettered: 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney 
Director  of  Research 
Come  in,  rain  or  shine. 

On  this  surprising  blanket  invi¬ 
tation  I  walked  right  in.  Dr.  Whit¬ 
ney  is  both  executive  and  scientist 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  had  to 
struggle  over  the  protest  of  his 
business  secretary  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  scientific  associates 
in  putting  up  this  unprecedented 
welcoming  sign.  It  has  been  up  so 
long  now  that  the  orthodox  have 
become  tolerant  of  the  heresy— 
though  I  did  not  notice  that  any 
one  has  followed  Dr.  Whitney’s 
example.  But  it  must  have  a 
heartening  effect  on  a  young  exper- 
menter.  struggling  through  a  dis¬ 
jointing  or  difficult  research,  to 
iow  that  he  can  drop  in  on  the 
>ctor  at  any  time,  rain  or  shine, 
his  trouble  or  his  triumph. 

'e  assured  of  an  understand- 
tener. 

ffice  is  small  and  unimpres- 
'te  in  contrast  with  the  spa- 
ratory  rooms  which  occu- 
of  the  six  stories  of  the 
And  this  seemed  char- 
'1  the  man  whose  pas-  ^r- 
xperiment.  Nor  was 
battleship  stripped 
■'e  hear  that  the  desks  of 
nvariably  are.  The  re- 
•>sk  was  unmistakably 
■led  with  the  papers 
'  his  business, 
tic,  too,  that  the 
er  corner,  under 
iuartz  mergury 
against  the 
i  in  experi- 
•periment 
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years  old,  rugged,  bronzed,  quick,  in  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  for  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
terests,  he  Is  far  from  the  conventional 
picture  of  the  research  scientist.  He  is 
anything  but  cloistered.  There  are  no  bar¬ 
ren  spots  or  embarrassing  pauses  in  an 
hour  spent  with  him. 

Past  president  of  the  American  Chemical 


get  the  learned  celebrity  and  listen  to  the 
friendly  fellow-human  who  sees  your  diffi¬ 
culty  and  Is  giving  you  his  best  help  on  it. 
That  is  how  one  feels,  recalling  a  first 
visit  with  him. 

His  facility  for  understanding  and  help¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow  harks  back,  I  think, 
to  a  boyhood  experience.  There  was  in  his 


Whitney  in  His  Laboratory— “The  Best  Scientists  Have  to  Recognize  That  They  Are 
Kindergarten  Fellows  Playing  With  Mysteries/’ 


Society,  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  fellow  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  doctor  from  half 
a  dozen  colleges,  holder  of  many  decora¬ 
tions  and  medals,  author  of  highly  tech¬ 
nical  studies,  Dr.  Whitney  is  a  world  figure 
in  science.  But  all  this  grandeur  instantly 
melts  in  his  warming  presence.  He  pulls 
up  a  chair;  he  is  solicitous  about  your 
problem;  he  listens  sympathetically.  And 
then  he  answers  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
in  crisp  sentences  that  do  not  blush  to  in¬ 
clude  an  /wool'*****'  — - - *-*• 


home  town,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  a  wealthy 
business  man,  William  C.  J-  Hall,  who  was 
an  ardent  naturalist.  Mr.  Hall  organized  a 
free  evening  class  to  introduce  a  group  of 
boys  to  the  wonders  of  nature  via  his  com¬ 
pound  microscope.  The  group  included 
only  half  a  dozen— “all  that  could  work 
together  around  the  rotating  table  on 
which  he  placed  his  immense  microscope,” 
recalls  Mr.  Whitney.  "He  did  not  merely 
show  his  specimens,  of  which  he  had 
thousands,  but  he  taught  us  how  to 


They  were  wonderful  to  me  and  still  are.” 
Years  later,  when  Dr.  Whitney  was  called 
before  a  learned  body  to  receive  its  award 
of  the  Perkin  Medal  for  his  encouragement 
of  research  he  paid  a  happy  tribute  to  this 
friend  who  had  quickened  his  first  love  for 
science.  As  one  reads  the  words  of  this 
memoir,  one  senses  the  likeness  between 
Whitney,  the  professional,  and  Hall, 
the  amateur  with  a  consuming 
hobby.  Dr.  Whitney,  too,  has  his 
consuming  hobbies,  and  he  is  an 
amateur  (in  the  literal  sense),  and 
a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  youth. 

Once  when  an  attractive  execu¬ 
tive  position  was  offered  to  him  he 
asserted  that  he  “would  rather 
teach  than  be  President.*’  W.  D. 
Coolidge,  one  of  his  younger  assis¬ 
tants,  an  experimenter  with  tung¬ 
sten  and  an  explorer  of  X-rays,  has 
said,  "It  is  because  Dr.  Whitney 
is  there  that  Langmuir  and  I  can 
play  around.  He  stands  between  us 
and  the  demands  that  we  do  some¬ 
thing  practical.”  The  amazing  prac¬ 
ticalities  that  have  come  out  of  the 
puTe  research  of  Langmuir  and 
Coolidge  are  another  story— but  the 
presence  of  these  two  men  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  laboratory  and  their  free¬ 
dom  to  pursue  knowledge  without 
thought  of  its  money  value,  is  part 
of  Dr.  Whitney’s  story.  One  won¬ 
ders  how  many  productive  scien¬ 
tists,  scattered  through  the  labora¬ 
tories,  observatories  and  experi¬ 
mental  stations  of  the  world,  count 
Willis  Rodney  Whitney  as  their 
particular  Mr.  Hall. 

FROM  the  Jamestown  High 
School  Whitney  went  in  1886, 
at  the  age  of  18.  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  had  acquired  a  microscope  and 
had  accumulated  bottles  of  biological 
specimens.  He  expected  to  go  into 
science,  but  had  not  decided  which 
science,  and  near  the  end  of  his 
first  year  the  freshman  ventured 
into  the  college  office  to  ask  the 
president’s  advice  on  this  moment¬ 
ous  choice. 

"What  would  you  like  best  to 
do?”  asked  President  Walker. 

Electric  cars  had  recently  made 
their  appearance  on  the  streets  of 
Boston,  electric  lights  were  a  nov¬ 
elty  to  the  small-town  boy,  and  he 
answered  that  perhaps  he  might 
like  electrical  engineering. 

"That’s  a  young  course,  over¬ 
crowded,  and  not  sufficiently 
equipped  with  teachers  and  labora¬ 
tories,”  answered  the  president. 
“If  it  were  I,  I’d  choose  something 
better  established.” 

(Last  year  the  president  of  this 
same  institution  had  to  shoo  boys 
away  from  aeronautics.) 

The  freshman  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  working  with  a  micro- 
just  scope,  and  probably  because  of  this 
the  president  sent  him  to  the  biolo¬ 
gy  department.  The  professor  in 
charge  here  was  a  comfortable  optimist. 
"It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  what 
you  decide  now.”  he  said.  "Enjoy  your 
work.  If  you  are  any  good  you  can  shift 
when  you  want  to.  All  the  sciences  have 
much  in  common.  I  .prepared  as  a  chemist 
and  became  a  biologist  later.” 

This  interested  Whitney,  and  he  might 
have  settled  in  the  fascinating  world  of 
biology  but  for  a  chance  contact  that  after¬ 
noon  with  one  of  the  biology  instructors. 
'Thin 


Scenes  in  the  General  Electric  Laboratory,  Where  Electrical  Energy  Is  Made  to  Do  Many  Strange  Things. 


which  was  the  kind  that  Whitney 
owned  and  used.  “Therefore  I  did 
not  like  that  man  or  his  subject,” 
confessed  the  very  human  Dr.  Whit¬ 
ney.  “One  of  my  chums  had  chosen 
chemistry  as  his  specialty,  so  I 
turned  to  it." 

Four  years  at  M.  I.  T.,  two  years 
abroad  earning  a  German  Ph.  D.. 
and  young  Whitney  was  back  in 
Boston  teaching  chemistry  at  his 
alma  mater.  He  had  been  at  this 
five  years  when  officials  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  ap¬ 
proached  him.  They  thought  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  laboratory  to  make  re¬ 
searches  into  electricity  and  asked 
the  young  Tech  instructor  to  take 
charge  of  the  project. 

AN  electrical  laboratory?  But 
Whitney  was  a  chemist.  No 
“■  matter — all  the  sciences  have 

much  in  common;  it  was  the  man 
the  business  wanted  rather  than  the 
precise  specialist.  And  so,  in  1900, 
Dr.  Whitney  found  himself  installed 
as  an  explorer  of  electricity.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  two  men  con¬ 
stituted  his  entire  research  staff. 
Even  after  a  dozen  years  twelve 
men  were  sufficient  to  care  for  all 
the  experimental  work  in  pure  sci¬ 
ence. 

“We  should  certainly  have  given 
up  in  despair  if  on  some  Monday 
morning  of  those  early  days  our 
present  staff  of  nearly  500  had  ap¬ 
peared,"  remarked  Dr.  Whitney.  “I 
should  have  wondered  how  I  could 
keep  them  busy  and  doubted  that 
there  could  be  any  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

“Now,”  he  added,  "our  main 
problem  is  finding  enough  men 
competent  to  do  experimental  work 
and  then  finding  space  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  them.  We  have  discovered 
that  the  deficiencies  in  our  grasp 
of  electricity  ,  are  ao  many  that  one 
hesitates  to  claim  that  we  know 
anything  fully.  However,  it  is 
pretty  clear  today  that  no  matter 
what  electricity  is,  it  seems  to  be 
the  ultimate  essence  of  what  every¬ 
thing  is  made  of  and  by  which 
most  processes  occur." 

“And  that  ultimate  essence  it¬ 
self?”  I  asked. 

“We  have  our  theories,"  answered 
the  scientist,  “but  can’t  prove 
them.”  He  picked  up  from  his  desk 
a  small  bar  magnet.  “Bring  this 
near  a  steel  needle  and  the  needle 
will  leap  to  the  magnet.  No  one 
knows  why,  but  we  have  worked 
out  elaborate  explanations.  We 
speak  of  lines  of  force,  we  draw  a 
diagram  of  the  magnetic  field.  We 
know  there  are  no  lines  there,  and 
•field’  is  just  a  word  to  cover  our 
ignorance." 

He  laid  the  magnet  over  a  wooden 
base  in  which  was  embedded  an¬ 
other  bar  magnet,  and  the  upper 
magnet  floated  in  space  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  base. 

"What  supports  it?  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  says  it  is  the  all-pervading 
ether.  But  Einstein  denies  that 
there  is  any  ether.  Which  is  right? 


I  say  that  the  magnet  floats  in 
space  by  the  will  of  God.  The  mag¬ 
net  repels  another  magnet  by  the 
will  of  God.  And  no  man  today 
can  give  a  more  precise  answer.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  the  will 
of  God?”  I  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  light?” 
shot  back  the  scientist.  “A  beam 
of  light  comes  speeding  from  a  star, 
traveling  hundreds  of  years,  and 
finally  it  reaches  your  optic  nerve 
and  you  see  the  star.  How  does 
it  do  that?  '  We  have  our  corpus¬ 
cular  theory  of  light,  our  wave 
theory  and  now  our  quantum 
theory,  but  they  are  all  just  edu¬ 
cated  guesses.  About  as  good  an 
explanation  as  any  is  to  say  that 
light  travels  by  the  will  of  God. 

"The  best  scientists,”  he  added, 
"have  to  recognize  that  they  are 
just  kindergarten  fellows  playing 
with  mysteries — our  ancestors  were 
and  our  descendants  will  be.” 

Then  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  know?” 

‘It  seems  so.  We  move  from  one 
theory  to  the  next  and  always  there 
is  something  that  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  other  evidence.  Take  the 
atom.  Yesterday  it  was  whirling 
particles,  infinitesimal  Bolar  sys¬ 
tems.  But  that  is  outmoded  now 
and  today  the  atom  is  described  as 
a  wave  in  space.  Tomorrow  it  will 
be  something  different.  The  theory 
of  relativity  is  not  final.  It  won’t 
stand  fixed.  No  scientific  concept 
can  stand  still.  All  is  in  motion. 
The  will  of  God,  the  law  which  we 
discover  but  cannot  understand  or 
explain— that  alone  is  final.” 

Pushing  the  magnet  to  one  side 
of  his  desk,  Dr.  Whitney  went  on, 


in  his  quick  way:  “We  are  lamen¬ 
tably  bound  by  words.  A  word 
rarely  fits  the  exact  thought.  And 
what  I  mean  by  a  word  is  rarely 
what  you  mean.”  And  he  told  this 
story : 

A  government  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  asked  the  laboratory  to  un¬ 
dertake  certain  experiments.  It 
wanted  to  know  how  insects  react 
to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to 
a  vacuum  and  to  high-frequency 
radiation.  Dr.  Whitney  agreed  to 
make  the  tests.  A  cage  full  of 
cockroaches  arrived  as  subjects, 
and  the  director  called  in  one  of 
his  laboratory  staff— a  man  of  acute 
mathematical  mind— and  outlined 
the  first  experiment: 

“But  you  know  they  can't  live  in 
hydrogen,  don't  you?”  responded 
the  other. 

“No,”  answered  Dr.  Whitney. 
'I’ve  never  tried  the  experiment.” 

"But  it’s  well  known  that  nothing 
can  live  without  oxygen,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  acute  mathematical 
mind. 

“Have  you  heard  of  the  goldfish 
experiment?”  rejoined  Dr.  Whit¬ 
ney.  “The  fish  were  frozen  into  a 
cake  of  ice,  left  there  some  time, 
finally  thawed  out— and  they  swam 
away.” 

"Oh,  no  doubt — a  case  of  suspend¬ 
ed  animation.” 

That  was  his  word  for  it. 

Dr.  Whitney  went  to  another  of 
the  staff  with  the  second  experi¬ 
ment.  The  response  here  was,  “Of 
course  they’ll  die  in  a  vacuum— no 
oxygen.” 

“I  have  never  experimented  with 
cockroaches,"  patiently  explained 


the  director,  “but  I  know  this:  I 
have  some  turtles  on  my  farm. 
They  go  down  in  the  mud  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  mud  freezes  solid,  and 
they  don’t  come  up  until  May.  How 
can  they  live?” 

“Easy — a  case  of  hibernation.” 

And  this  was  his  word  for  it. 

“I  confess  I  had  doubts  of  the 
worth  of  the  experiment  myself.” 
related  Dr.  Whitney,  “but  I  was 
under  promise  to  go  through 
with  it.  I  put  a  cockroach  into  a 
glass  tube,  sealed  the  tube,  and 
then  pumped  until  it  was  as  near 
a  vacuum  as  I  could  get.  The  bug 
dropped  and  lay  still,  surely  dead. 
After  a  minute  I  opened  the  tube; 
he  picked  himself  up  and  ran  away. 
I  tried  the  experiment  again,  in¬ 
creasing  the  time  to  two  minutes, 
five  minutes,  and  finally  to  a  full 
hour.  In  each  case  the  cockroach 
died  and  came  to  life. 

“Now  here  we  were,”  exclaimed 
the  experimenter,  his  brown  eyes 
twinkling  behind  their  rimless  spec¬ 
tacles,  "three  highbrows,  all  ig¬ 
norant,  but  we  had  the  words  all 
right.” 

Those  turtles— I  had  heard  of 
them  before,  of  Dr.  Whitney’s  eag¬ 
erness  to  be  home  one  Spring  from 
a  Pacific  Coast  trip  because  he 
wanted  to  be  on  the  ground  when 
the  turtles  emerged  from  their 
“hibernation”  or  “suspended  ani¬ 
mation.” 

This  hobby  dates  from  1912  when 
Dr.  Whitney  saw  three  wood  turtles 
lumbering  along  through  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  his  fifty-acre  farm.  He 
marked  them,  dated  them,  and 
turned  them  loose.  Each  year 
since,  he  has  found  others,  and  now 
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132  turtles  are  recorded  in  his 
books. 

"I  like  to  think,”  he  ventured, 
'that  turtles  lie  half  way  from  the 
earliest  cell  which  grew  in  the 
ocean  to  the  most  recent  philoso¬ 
pher  ashore — just  as  mud  turtles  oc¬ 
cupy  a  halfway  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  between  water  turtles  and 
land  turtles.” 

Perhaps  nature  has  perpetuated 
turtles  to  remind  us  of  the  history 
of  growth,  he  added,  and  pointed 
out  differences  in  Intelligence  of  the 
three  varieties. 

“Put  a  water  turtle  on  a  high 
shelf  and  it  will  immediately  jump 
off  and  commit  suicide.  Fearful  of 
everything  new,  and  ignorantly  as¬ 
suming  that  water  is  always  at 
hand,  he  jumps  from  a  fancied  log 
into  the  imaginary  water,  and  gets 
a  real  surprise.  Water  turtles  are 
so  inexperienced  and  stupid  that 
even  when  blindfolded  they  do  not 
hesitate,  but  jump  at  once. 

The  tortoise,  or  land  turtle,  is 
different.  He  has  been  ashore  and 
has  had  experiences  which  he  re¬ 
members.  Put  him  on  that  same 
shelf  and  he  will  cautiously  creep 
to  the  edge,  look  carefully,  and 
jump  only  when  it  seems  safe. 
Blindfolded,  he  prefers  to  sit  still 
and  work  off  the -bandage  before 
taking  any  chances. 

It  would  seem  that  the  tortoise 
has  a  better  brain  than  the  marine 
type.  Dissection  shows  this  to  be 
the  case,  for  only  in  land  turtles 
does  cortex,  or  gray  matter,  begin 
to  show  in  animal  brain.” 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  of 
Dr.  Whitney’s  hobbies— psychology. 
He  sees  in  the  cortex,  with  its  net¬ 
work  of  fine  lines  threading  to  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  body,  the  prototype 
of  all  power,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  networks. 

*  ♦  • 

DR.  C.  J.  HERRICK  in  “The 
Brains  of  Rats  and  Men" 
computes  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  connections  possible  within 
the  human  brain,  and  it  is  raised  tc 
the  1,800,000th  power.  Even  physi 
cists  counting  atoms  and  astron' 
mers  reckoning  in  light-years 
not  deal  with  figures  of  such  siz 
But  these  billions  of  combinr 
are  not  original  to  the  brain, 
have  been  built  up,  extender 
tlplied,  as  man  has  growr 
perience.  In  this  growth  T 
ney  traces  a  parallel  with 
development. 

“Just  as  the  telephone 
it  grows,  increases  its  ‘ 
that  Is,  puts  in  mor< 
ery  new  experience 
body  adds  electri 
the  brain.  In 
ments  and  e" 
growth  at  th*» 
umn,  a  grr 
and  cells  > 
a  switch 
but  a’ 
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A  blank  was  sent  to  the  officials  of  the  communions  named  below 
and  the  statistics  are  from  their  replies.  These  statistics  are  from 
living  donors.  Interest  and  legacies  are  not  included.  Budget  be¬ 
nevolences  are  those  in  the  denominational  national  budget.  Denom¬ 


inational  benevolences  include  budget  benevolences  and  such  other  con¬ 
tributions  as  are  made  for  denominational  missionary  and  beneficent 
work  outside  of  the  budget.  The  statistics  are  for  the  denomina¬ 
tional  fiscal  years. 


The  column  headed  jj  Total  Gifts  for  All  Purposes  ”  in  some  cases 
contains  gifts  from  living  donors  which  were  given  either  from  non¬ 
budget  denominational  benevolences  or  for  non-  and  interdenomina¬ 
tional  benevolences,  and  there  is  no  method  of  dividing  them. 


Communion 


Con- 


1  American  Lutheran 

ference  . . 

2  Baptist  Convention  of  On¬ 

tario  and  Quebec 

3  Baptist,  North  .... 

4  Baptist,  South 

5  Brethren  . 

6  Christian  ..... - 

7  Congregational  . .  - 

8  Disciples  of  Christ 

9  Evangelical  Church 

10  Evangelical  Lutheran  An 

gustana  Synod  of  N.  A 

11  Evangelical  Synod  of  N.A 

12  Lutheran,  Other  Synods  . . 

13  Lutheran  Synodical  Con¬ 

ference  . . 

14  Methodist  Episcopal  . . 

15  Methodist  Episcopal  S. 

16  Moravian,  North  ..... 

17  Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A. 

18  Presbyterian,  U.  S.  (S) 

19  Protestant  Episcopal  . . 

20  Reformed  in  America  . ... 

21  Reformed,  United  States 

22  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

23  United  Church  of  Canada 

24  United  Lutheran  Church 

25  United  Presbyterian  ... 
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PER  CAPITA  GIFTS 


H 


I 


J  K 

TOTAL  GIFTS 


M 


Budget 

Benevo¬ 

lences 


(18)  $2.5S 

(8)  4.63 

(9)  3.72 


(13)  3.04 

(22)  1.78 

(11)  3.09 

(23)  1.56 

(16)  2.73 

(6)  5.45 
(21)  2.17 

(24)  1.18 

(15)  2.80 
(10)  3.40 
(13)  3.04 

(3)  6.79 

(7)  4.91 
(2)  8.61 

(12)  3.08 
(5)  5.85 

(17)  2.63 
(20)  2.33 

(4)  6.05 

(18)  2.36 
(1)  10.03 


$3.90 


Non-Budget 

Denomina¬ 

tional 

Benevo¬ 

lences 


(4)  $2.01 
(1)  3.20 


(14)  .97 
(5)  1.76 

(15)  .76 

(19)  .55 

(10)  1.46 


(12)  1.22 
(13)  1.20 

(6)  1.66 

(17)  .60 

(2)  2.60 


(9)  1.49 
(11)  1.38 


(20) 

(16) 


(8)  1.53 
(17)  .60 

(21)  .16 
(3)  2.26 
(7)  1.60 


$1.33 


Denomina- 

Benevo- 

lences 


(11)  $4.59 

(3)  7.84 

(18)  3.72 
(25)  2.03 

(15)  4.01 

(19)  3.54 
(17)  3.85 
(24)  2.11 

(13)  4.19 

(9)  5.45 

(21)  3.39 
(23)  2.38 

(12)  4.46 

(16)  4.00 
(8)  5.64 

(4)  6.79 

(6)  6.40 
(2)  9.99 

(20)  3.52 

(5)  6.51 

(14)  4.17 

(22)  2.93 

(7)  6.21 
(10)  4.63 

(1)  11.63 


$5.40 


Non-  and 
Inter¬ 
denomina¬ 
tional 
Benevo¬ 
lences 


(8)  $0 
(11) 

(7) 

(13) 

(1)  1 


(10) 


(4) 

(14) 


(2)  1 


(3) 

(9) 

(12) 

(55 


(6) 


$0.53 


Congre¬ 

gational 

Expenses 


(17)  $15.29 

(3)  26.00 

(12)  19.04 
8.40 
7.43 
8.70 

22.87 
.  9.06 

(5)  23.59 

(13)  18.36 
(10)  20.80 
(22)  8.86 


(24 

(25) 

(23) 

<20 


(16) 

(11) 

(20) 

(15) 

(4) 

(9) 

(1) 

(2) 

(18) 

(19) 

(8) 

(14) 

(6) 


16.05 

19.10 
11.49 
16.34 
25.63 
21.28 
37.25 

26.11 
14.84 
12.55 
21.40 
18.23 
23.38 


$18.08 


(17)  $19.8S 

(3)  33.83 
(13)  23.21 
(25)  10.43 
(22)  11.88 
(21)  12.36 
(9)  27.23 
(24)  11.20 
(7)  29.54 

(11)  23.81 
(10)  24.48 
(23)  11.24 


$2,391,991.00 

2S5, 109.00 
5,221,395.00 


(16) 

(12) 

(19) 

(14) 

(5) 

(6) 
(1) 
(4) 

(18) 

(20) 
(8) 

(15) 
(2) 


20.52 

23.74 

17.15 

23.13 

33.39 

31.27 

40.51 

33.76 

19.33 

15.56 

28.23 

22.86 

36.03 


409,773.00 

170,815.00 

2,910,973.00 

2,425,390.19 

609,331.00 

1,257,251.48 

559,183.25 

97,101.00 

2,450,630.00 

13,469,655.00 

7.915.936.16 
205,044.99 

9,525,719.00 

3,940,476.00 

3.787.446.16 
932,727.00 
918,950.00 
918,538.00 

3,602,602.00 

2,295,612.00 

1,767,405.00 


Non-Budget 

Denominational 

Benevolences 


$1,863,176.00 

176,089.00 


130,500.00 

168,499.00 

717,966.00 

858,727.S8 

326,653.00 


315,769.97 

98,733.00 

1,450,238.00 

2,378,892.00 

6,779,006.17 


2,885,936.00 

629,782.00 

549,405.58 

104,923.00 

537,108.00 

236,207.00 

95,693.00 

2,203,885.00 

281,899.00 


$23.38  $68,039,054.23  $22,789,088.30  $98,470,472.65  $7,004,397.55 


$4,255,167.00 

431,198.00 

5,221,395.00 

7,641,330.12 

540,273.00 

339,314.00 

3,628,939.00 

3,285,117.77 

935,984.0" 

1,257,251.48 

874,953.22 

195,834.00 

3,900,868.00 

15,848,547.00 

14,694,942.33 

205,044.99 

12,411,655.00 

4,570,258.00 

4,336,851.74 

1,037,650.00 

1,456,058.00 

1,154,745.00 

3,698,295.00 

4,499,497.00 

2,049,304.00 


Non-  and 
Interde¬ 
nominational 
Benevolences 


$58,625.00 

10,904.00 

477,048.00 

50,000.00 

303,945.00 


Congregational 

Expenses 


76,399.96 


2,556,679.00 

39,952.59 


2,615,873.00 


181,703.00 

114,993.00 

30,854.00 

369,472.00 


117,949.00 


$14,161,548.00 

1,430,000.00 

26,731,183.00 

31,695,818.86 

1,000,000.00 

832,651.00 

21,521,887.00 

14,085,080.10 

5,275,204.00 

4,236,268.98 

5,368,975.69 

728,763.00 

14,024,488.00 

75,712,174.00 

29,910,067.87 

452,064.91 

49,658,282.00 

9,737,577.00 

45,803,311.47 

4,160,734.00 

5,185,191.00 

4,945,493.00 

12,732,765.00 

17,704,768.00 

4,118,855.00 


N 


Membership 
in  United 
States  and 
Canada 


$401,213,150.88  $507,491,165.' 


$18,416,715.00 

1,861,198.00 

32,597,662.00 

39,337,148.98 

1,598,898.00 

1,182,869.00 

25,627,874.00 

17,420,257.87 

6,613,133.00 

5,493,520.46 

6,320,328.87 

924,597.00 

17,925,356.00 
94,117,400.00 
44,644,962.79 
657,109.90 
64,685,810.00 
14,307,835.00 
50,140,163.21 
5,380,087.00 
6,756,242.00 
6,131,092.00 
16,800,532.00 
22,204,265.00 
6,346, 10S.00 


926,009 


55,000  Sept. 
1,404,228  April 
3,770,645  April 


Q 


Dec.  31,  1929 


134,620 

95,723 

940,802 

1,554,678 

223,565 

234,434 

258,228 

82,193 

873,454 

3,964,494 

2,601,999 

18,620 

1,936,776 

457,855 

1,237,695 

159,325 

349,506 

394,025 

595,178 


Feb. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Tune 

Sept. 


Dec.  31,  1929 
Jan.  31,  1930 
Dec.  31,  1930 


Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
April 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
971,187  Dec. 
176,126  Mar. 


30,  1930 
30,  1930 
30,  1930 
28,  1930 

30,  1930 

31,  1929 
30,  1930 
30,  1930 


23,416,365 


31,  1929 
31,  1929 
31,  1929 
31,  1929 
31,  1930 
31,  1930 
31,  1929 

30,  1930 

31,  1929 
1,  1930 

31,  1929 
31,  1929 
31,  1930 


A  Tew  copies  additional  are  available  from  the  Stewardship 
Department,  423  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
if  desired. 


Compiled  for  the  United  Stewardship  Council, 
Harry  S.  Myers,  Secretary, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Weber  and  Hellbroner:  In  the  New  York  Manner 


our  entire  stock 


COLORED  SHIRTS 


the  largest  assortment  in  America 


Manhattan  Shirts 

Neat  stripes  and  figures In* 
eluding  plain  whites 


Manhattan  Shirts 

Plain  colors,  stripes,  figures,  in* 
eluding  many  whites 


Manhattan  Shirts 

Smart  demi-bosom  styles. 
Two  starched  collars  to  match. 


arid  Hellbroner 


Weber 


34th  and  BROADWAY 

UPTOWN  STORE 

57th  and  Broadway 

BROOKLYN  STORE 

381  Fulton  Street 

NEWARK  STORE 

800  Broad  Street 

BLOCH  SALE  OF  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 


42nd  and  MADISON  AVENUE 
MIDTOWN  STORES 
9th  ond  Broadway 
24th  and  Broadway 
34th  and  Broadway 
42nd  and  Madison  Ave. 


Weber  and  Heilbroner:  In  the  New  York  Manner 


OVERCOATS 

REDUCED 

now  $37-50 
$47.50  „„  $57.50 

formerly  $63  formerly  $73,  $83 

Weber  and  Heilbroner 


30  BROAD  ST. 


42nd  and  MADISON  AVE. 

MIDTOWN  STORKS 


UPTOWN  STOP* 

57lh  and  Broadway 

BROOKLYN 

381  Fulton  Street 

N  I  W  A  «  K 

BOO  Broad  Strait 


24lh  and  Broadway 
34th  and  Broadway 
42nd  and  Madiion  Ava. 


SALE  NOW  — NETTLETON  AND  BOSTONIAN  SHOES 


WHATDAWESAWAITS 
IN  PERSHING’S  BOOK 

Tells  of  Characteristics  That 
Made  Commander  Great  Lead¬ 
er  of  Armies  in  the  Field. 


NO  YIELDING  IN  HIS  MAKE-UP 


Politicians  Who  Mistakenly  Tried 
to  Interfere  After  the  Armlitlco 
Seen  Learned  Errer. 


Copyright.  1031.  by  The  Chicago  Dally  Nr 

LONDON.  England.  Jan.  8.— Inter¬ 
viewed  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent  today.  General  Charles 
G.  Dawes.  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  said  apropos  the  Im¬ 
pending  publication  of  the  memoirs 
of  General  John  J.  Pershing: 

"As  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of 
General  Pershing.  I  have  been  await¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  this  book  with 
expectancy.  I  am  saying  this  before 
I  have  even  seen  the  book,  much  less 
read  it,  but  X  venture  to  predict  that 
It  will  bear  the  Imprint  of  certain 
characteristics  of  General  Pershing 
which  account  not  only  for  his 
ceaa  but  lor  his  enmities;  not  only 
for  his  present  popularity  among  tho 
rank  and  file  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  but  for 
the  bitter  criticism  of  some  of  theso 
same  men  at  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
mobilization  after  the  war. 

"General  Pershing  had  one  specific 
objective  In  the  war— doing  his  full 
duty.  It  was  Impossible  for  politi¬ 
cians  to  realize  then,  ns  It  Is  Impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  realize  now,  that,  In 
war,  a  man  like  Pershing  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  such  a  thing  as  yielding  to 
outside  pressure.  Nor  can  any  but 
those  who  were  closely  associated 
with  him  in  the  war  realize  how  im¬ 
possible  It  was  from  the  Inside  to  In¬ 
fluence  him  to  change  any  attitude 
determined  by  him  In  cold  blood  ns 
essential  to  the  best  Interests  of  his 
army.  Just  as  the  courageous  atti¬ 
tudes  of  public  men  which  made 
them  unpopular  in  their  lifetime  be.- 
come  with  posterity  often  their  chief 
claim  to  statesmanship,  so  with  this 
army  commander  history  will  assign 
as  evidences  of  his  greatness  some  of 
tho  very  acts  in  time  of  emergency 
which  set  his  contemporaries  abuzz 
with  indignation. 

After  the  Armistice. 

"Those  characteristic  qualities 
which  enabled  General  Pershing 
against  enormous  pressure  to  main¬ 


tain  the  Independent  functioning  of 
the  American  army  were  mani¬ 
fested  continuously  In  similar  but 
less  critical  situations.  For  Instance, 
the  difficulties  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  our  army  during  Its  post- 
armlstlce  sojourn  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  little  realized  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  will  lllustrato  General 
Pershing's  attitude  toward  the  poli¬ 
tician. 

"Men  who  had  emerged  from 
than  forty  days  of  terrible  fighting 
In  tho  Argonno,  and.  Indeed,  all  tho 
army  In  France,  realizing  that  the 
war  was  over  and  won,  naturally, 
tended  to  resent  tho  degreo  of  dlBcl-^ 
pllne  maintenance  which  tho  Com- 
mander-ln-chlef  deemed  absolutely 
necessary,  both  as  a  matter  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  duty.  With  tho  coming  of 
tho  Armistice  there  had  been  loosed 
upon  France,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
a  great  number  of  woll-mcnning 
Americans,  Including  politicians,  who, 
forgetful  that  tho  field1  was  already- 
covered  by  our  civil  ond  military  war¬ 
time  organizations,  plunged  them¬ 
selves  into  various  activities,  Includ¬ 
ing  oratory,  which  for  want  of  bet¬ 
ter  terms  f  may  describe  as  designed 
for  the  Serial  relaxation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  ond  partly  for  his  over- 

^  "In  speeches  and  published  Inter¬ 
views  they  were  telling  the  soldiers 
of  the  great  debt  the  nation  owed 
them  and  that  when  they  came  back 
to  the  United  States  our  citizenship 
would  sit  at  their  feet  as  constituting 
Its  real  leadership.  Individuals  and 
organized  minorities  of  every  kind 
were  pressing  upon  the  authorities 
and  officers  of  the  army  for  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  for  Individuals 
and  troops  In  the  matter  and  method 
of  demobilization. 

That  ‘Demeaning  Road  Work.’ 

‘One  of  these  individuals,  who 
afterward  came  not  only  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  confess  his  error,  but  to  de¬ 
fend  General  Pershing  at  home,  pro¬ 
tested  that  It  was  an  undignified  and 

wrong  thing  to  compel  the  Amerl- 
in  doughboys  to  work  upon  the 
restoration  of  certain  French  roads 
in  accordance  with  war-time  lntcr- 
array  agreements.  He  regarded  this 
work  as  something  Insulting  to  them 
and  to  their  sorvlco. 

'A  very  considerable  part  of  our 
army,  of  necessity,  never  bandied 
anything  but  spades  and  other  im¬ 
plements  of  hard  work  In  tho  war, 
and  they  did  their  glorlus  work  with 
these.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they 
were  not  at  tho  front.  They  were 
the  same  kind  of  men  ns  tho  rest  of 
the  army  and  when  tho  German 
break  through  came  on  March  21, 
1918,  some  of  theso  engineer  soldiers 
working  near  tho  British  line  had 
thrown  down  their  spades,  taken 
rifles  from  the  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  joined  In  the  desperate 
counter-attack  with  the  British 
troops. 

This  particular  Individual,  for  from 
resenting  an  Insult  to  the  American 
army,  was  himself  Insulting  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  it  who  had  spent 
virtually  all  their  war  service  dig¬ 


ging,  in  ditches,  building  railroads, 
erecting  hospitals  and  procuring  and 
moving  supplies  and  munitions.  He 
was  unwittingly  encouraging  Insub¬ 
ordination  in  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  nt  a  time  when  the  natural  re¬ 
action  made  maintenance  of  discip¬ 
line  unusually  difficult. 

"Another  man  published  critical 
Interviews  based  on  American  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  the  alleged  non-dellvery 
or  loss  of  army  mall  sent  during  the 
war  to  soldiers  and  received  at  a 
time  when  the  troops  were  In  action 
under  conditions  Impossible  properly 
to  visualize. 

Throwing  Muck’  on  Army’s  Deeds. 
"I  mention  those  two  Instances  be¬ 
cause  the  men  In  question— two  pow¬ 
erful  American  politicians  —  were 
called  before  General  Pershing,  who 
set  forth  tho  natural  consequences  of 
encouraging  Insubordination  In  tho 
American  Army  at  such  a  critical 
of  natural  restlessnes.  These 
vere  honest  enough  and  sensible 
enough  to  realize  tho  force  of  the 
facts,  which  they  had  not  known,  and 
the  reason  for  the  attitude  of  General 
Pershing.  On  their  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  they  Immediately  became  power¬ 
ful  defenders  of  tho  honor  and  record 
of  the  American  Army  and  of  Its 
commander,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  serlallod  Investigation  commit¬ 
tees  were  starting  upon  their  quest 
wth  tho  fool  idea  that  they  could 
exploit  themselves  ond  their  political 
Interests  by  throwing  muck  upon  tho 
American  military  achievement. 

"Our  great  war  president,  Wood- 
Wilson,  and  his  Secretary  of 
War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  had  protect¬ 
ed  the  American  Army  from  political 
mischief  makers.  Thank  heaven 
that  tho  commander  In  chief  was 
Beared  this  kind  of  trouble  during 
tho  war  Itself.  Ho  did  not  then,  like 
the  generals  In  our  Civil  War,  have 
political  assassins  firing  at  his  back 
when  he  was  facing  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

"Nobody  knew  better  than  General 
Pershing  that  his  refusal  to  grant 


the  generally  demanded  relaxation  of 
discipline  In  our  army  during  the 
post-armistice  period  was  making 
him  unpopular  for  the  time  being 
among  our  soldiers.  But  ho  knew 
that  he  owed  It  to  them  and  to  the 
country  to  take  no  risks  by  granting 
Indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence,  for 
Instance,  and  eent  his  men  back  as 
he  did— an  army  upon  whose  conduct 
during  their  enUre  stay  In  France 
there  had  been  no  spot  or  stain,  and 
who  left  a  memory  not  only  In 
France  but  In  the  world  which  Is  a 
glory  to  our  nation  and  Its  history. 

Influenced  Solely  by  Duty. 

"General  Pershing’s  closest  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  war  remember  no  act  or 
decision  In  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  his  army  and  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  his  duty  to  It  and  to  our 
government  In  which  he  seemed  un¬ 
duly  influenced  by  personal  lnteresL 

"In  these  days  of  widespread  polit¬ 
ical  cowardice  and  playing  to  the 
crowd  It  la  well  to  point  out  that  in 
the  long  run  General  Pershing  has 
been  rewarded  for  his  performance 
of  duty,  not  only  by  general  public 
respect  and  high  appreciation,  but 
also  by  tho  love  and  devotion  of  his 
noble  comrades  In  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  American  Expeditionary 

Forces,  whose  real  Interests  5 - 

ever  nearest  his  heart.” 


To  Ship  Southern  CroBs  to  Sydney. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  8  UP1.- 
Destlncd  to  become  an  exhibit  In  a 
Sydney  museum,  tho  globe-circling 
monoplane  Southern  Cross  was  on  Its 
way  today  from  Mills  Field  to 
Australia  with  folded  wings.  It  will 
be  shipped  by  freight  over  the  7,800 
miles  of  Pacific  Ocean  It  flew  with 
Wing  Commander  Charles  Klngsford- 
Smlth  and  his  crew  In  June,  1928. 
The  voyage,  to  start  Saturday,  will 
require  twenty-six  days.  Tho  flight 
was  made  In  88  hours,  28  minutes. 


THESE 

LECTURE  COURSES 

Start  TODAY 

AT 

The  NEW  SCHOOL 


By  JOHN  MARTIN 

in  co-operation  with  Doris  Humphrey, 
Martha  Craham  and  others.  The.  Art 
of  the  Dance;  12  sessions.  Fridays, 
8:20-9:50  P.  M.  $15. 


By  WILLIAM  STARR  MYERS 

Contemporary  Polities:  12  lectures, 
Fridays,  8:20-9:50  P.  M.  $15. 


By 

KURT  KOFFKA 

Gestalt  Psychology 

Fridays,  8:20-9:50  P.  M. 

8  Lectures — $10 

• 

Single  Admission  $1.50 
No  Entrance  Reqqlremente 
No  Examinations 

You  may  register  TODAY  for  any  of 
those  lecture  courses,  or  you  may 
attend  today's  lectures  on  a  single 
admission  basis. 

The  NEW  SCHOOL 

For  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

66  West  12th  Street  Now  York 

Al/fonqaln  4-2307 
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Full  Text  of  Pope  Pius’s  Encyclical  On  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Birth  Control 


VATICAN  CITY.  Jan.  6.— The  lull 
text  o/  the  encyclical  by  Pope  Piue 
XT,  reaffirming  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  matri¬ 
mony,  follows: 

Encyclical  letter  to  our  venerable 
brethren.  Patrlnrcha.  Prlmatea,  Arch- 
blahops,  Bishops  and  other  local 
dinarlca  enjoying  peace  and  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  on  Chris¬ 
tian  marriage.  In  view  of  the  present 
conditions,  needs,  errors  and  vices 
that  affect  the  family  and  society,  by 
Pope  Plus  XI. 

To  venerable  brethren  and  beloved 
children,  health  and  apostolic  bene¬ 
diction. 

How  great  Is  the  dignity  of  chaste 
wedlock,  venerable  brethren,  may  be 
judged  best  from  these  that  Christ 
our  Lord,  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
having  assumed  the  nature  of  fallen 
man,  not  only,  with  His  loving  desire 
ot  compassing  the  redemption  of  our 
race,  ordained  It  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner  ns  the  principle  and  foundation 
of  domestic  society  and  therefore  of 
all  humon  Intercourse,  but  also 
raised  It  to  the  rank  of  a  truly  and 
"great”  sacrament  of  the  new  law. 
restored  It  to  the  original  purity  of 
lt3  divine  Institution,  and  according¬ 
ly  entrusted  all  Its  discipline  and  care 


In 


„pous e.  the  Church, 
order,  however,  that  among 
of  every  nation  and  every  ®R* 


the  desired  fruits  may  be  obtained 
from  this  renewal  of  matrimony.  It  Is 
necessary,  first  of  all.  that  men  s 
minds  be  illuminated  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ  regarding  it.  and, 
secondly,  that  Christian  spouses,  the 
weakness  of  their  wills  strengthened 
by  the  Internal  grace  of  God,  shape 
ail  their  ways  of  thinking  and  of  act¬ 
ing  In  conformity  with  that  pure  law 
of  Christ  so  as  to  obtain  true  peace 
and  happiness  for  themselves  and  for 
their  families. 

Most  Pernicious  Errors. 

Tet  not  only  do  we,  looking  with 
paternal  eye  on  the  universal  world 
from  this  Apostolic  See  as  from  a 
watch-tower,  but  you,  also,  venerable 
brethren,  sec.  and,  seeing  deeply, 
grieve  with  us  that  a  great  number 
i,  forgotful  of  that  divine  work 


conjugal  faith  and  the  sacrament,' 
and  now  under  these  three  heads  is 
contained  a  splendid  summary  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  mar¬ 
riage  the  holy  doctor  himself  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  when  he  says: 

“By  mutual  loyalty  it  is  provided 
that  "there  should  be  no  carnal  inter¬ 
course  outside  the  marriage  bond 
with  another  man  or  woman:  with 
regard  to  offspring,  that  children 
should  be  begotten  of  love,  tenderly 
cared  for  and  educated  in  a  religious 
atmosphere:  fihally,  is  its  sacra¬ 
mental  aspect  that  the  marriage 
bond  should  not  be  broken  and  that 
a  husband  or  wife,  If  separated, 
should  not  bo  joined  to  another  even 
for  the  sake  of  offspring.  This  we 
regard  as  the  law  of  marriage  by 


tlty  of  Christian  wedlock, 
reiving  on  the  false  principles  of  a 
new  and  utterly  perverse  morality, 
too  often  trample  it  under  foot. 

And  slnco  these  most  pernicious  er¬ 
rors  and  depraved  morals  have  be¬ 
gun  to  spread  even  among  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  are  gradually  gaining  ground, 
In  our  office  as  Christ  s  vicar  upon 
earth  and  supreme  shepherd  and 
teacher  wc  consider  It  dut>  to 
raise  our  voice  to  keep  the  flock 
committed  to  our  care  from  poisoned 
pastures  and.  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
preserve  it  from  harm. 

We.  have  decided,  therefore,  to 
sneak  to  you,  venerable  brethern,  and 
through  you  to  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  and  indeed  the  whole  human 
race,  on  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
Christian  marriage,  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  benefits  which  accrue  from 
It  to  the  family  and  to  human  so¬ 
ciety  Itself,  on  the  errors  contrary 
to  this  most  Important  point  of  too 
gospel  teaching,  on  the  vices  opposed 
to  conjugal  union,  and  lastly 
principal  remedies  nT'r' 

In  so  doing  we  fo 
of  our  predecessor, 
hoppv  memory,  w 
Arcanum,  published  fifty  years  ago. 
wo  hereby  confirm  and  make  our 
own,  and  while  wc  wish  to  expound 
more  fully  certain  points  called  for 
bv  the  circumstances  of  our  times, 
nevertheless  we  declare  that  far 
from  being  obsolete  it  retains  its 
full  force  at  the  present  day. 

And  to  begin  with  that  very  en¬ 
cyclical.  which  is  wholly  concerned 
fViA  divine-  Institution 


is  restrained. 

Thus  among  the  blessings  of  mar¬ 
riage  the  child  holds  the  first  place. 
,d  indeed  the  creator  of  the  human 
ce  Himself,  who  in  His  goodness 
wished  to  use  men  as  His  helpr--  *- 


the  propagation  of  life,  taught  this 
when,  distributing  marriage  in  Para- 


„„  _  be  applied. 

follow  the  footsteps 
.  Leo  XIII.  of 
hose  encyclical 


In  vindicating  the  divine-  institution 
of  matrimony,  its  sacramental  d  g- 
nity,  and  its  perpetual  stability,  let 
it  be  repeated  as  an  immutable  and 
Inviolable  fundamental  doctrine  that 

matrimony - *  *"M . .  r" 

stored  by  r 


a  not  instituted  - 
i.  but  by  God;  not  by 
man  weie  the  laws  made  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  and  elevate 
ft  but  by  God.  the  author  of  nature, 
and  by  Christ  our  Lord  by  whom 
nature  was  redeemed,  and  Hence 
these  laws  cannot  be  subject  to  any 
human  decrees  or  to  any  contrerv 
pact  even  of  the  spouses  theroseh 
Constant  Tradition  of  Church. 

of  holy  scrip- 


This  Is  the  doclrii 
ture. .  this  is  the  constant  tradition 
of  the  universal  church,  this  the 
solemn  definition  of  the  Sacred  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  which  declares  and 

establishes  from  the  words  of  holy 

write  itself  that  God  is  the  author  of 
the  perpetual  stability  of  the  mar¬ 
ring^  bond,  its  unity  and  Its  firm-. 

Yet;  although  matrimony  is  of  its 
very  nature  of  divine  institution,  the 
human  will.  too.  enters  into  it  and 
performs  a  most  noble  part.  For  each 
Individual  marriage,  in  as  much  as 
it  Is  a  conjugal  union  of  a  particular 
man  and  woman,  arises  only  from 
the  free  consent  of  each  of  the 
spouses;  and  this  free  act  of  the 
will,  by  which  each  party  hands  over 
and  accepts  those  rights  proper  to 
the  state  of  marriage.  Is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  true  marriage 
that  It  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
human  power  (C.  J.  C.,  1,081  AAA, 


onlv  the  point  whether  the  contract¬ 
ing"  parUes  really  wish  to  enter  upon 
matrimony  or  to  marry  this  par¬ 
ticular  person;  but  the  nature  of 
matrimony  Is  entirely  Independent  of 
the  free  will  o f  man,  so  that  It  one 
has  once  contracted  matrimony  he 
Is  thereby  subject  to  its  divinely 
made  laws  and  its  essential  prop¬ 
erties.  For  the  angelic  doctor,  writ¬ 
ing  on  conjugal  honor  and  on  tn 
offspring  which  is  the  fruit  of  mat 

**  "These \lilngs  are  so  contained  In 
matrimony  by  the  very  marriage  pact 
that  if  anything  to  the  fon‘fary  were 
expressed  In  the  consent  which  makes 
the  marriage,  It  would  not  be 
marriage  ” 


nature  Itself,  no  less  certain  Is  the 
teaching  of  our  predecessor,  Leo  XI 
of  happy  memory: 

”In  choosing  a  state  of  life  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  It  is  In  the  pow¬ 
er  and  discretion  of  each  one  to  pre¬ 
fer  one  or  the  other:  Either  to  em¬ 
brace  the  counsel  of  virginity  given 
by  Jesus  Christ  or  to  bind  himself  in 
the  bondB  of  matrimony.  To  take 
away  from  man  the  natural  and  pri¬ 
meval  right  of  marriage,  to  circum¬ 
scribe  In  any  way  tho  principal  ends 
of  marriage  laid  down  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  God  himself  in  the  words  ’ln- 


Therefore  "the  sacred  partnership 
of  true  marriage  Is  constituted  both 
by  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of 


_  From  God  comes  the  very  In¬ 
stitution  of  marriage,  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  Instituted,  the  laws 
that  govern  It,  the  blessings  that 
flow  from  it;  while  man,  through 
generous  surrender  of  his  own  per-' 
son  one  to  another  for  the  whole 
span  of  life,  becomes,  with  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  God.  the  author  of 
each  particular  marriage,  with  the 
duties  and  blessings  annexed  thereto 
from  divine  Institution. 


, . . . bound  together  by  an  In- , 

dissoluble  bond,  the  core  and  mutual  . 
help  of  each  Is  always  at  hand.  , 

Since,  however,  we  have  spoken 
fully  elsewhere  on  the  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  let  us  sum  It  all  up  | 
">y  quoting  once  more  the  words  of  i 
it.  Augustine:  "In  tho  offspring  It  Is , 
irovlded  that  they  should  be  begot-! 
en  lovingly  and  educated  religious-, 


must  we  omit  to  remark,  In 
fine,  that  since  the  duty  entrusted  to 
parents  for  the  good  of  their  chll- 


Blessings  of  Matrimony. 

Now  when  we  come  to  explain,  ven¬ 
erable  brethren,  what  are  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  God  has  attached  to  true 
matrimony,  and  how  great  they  are. 
there  occur  to  us  the  words  of  that 
Illustrious  doctor  of  the  Church 
whom  we  commemorated  recently  in 
our  encyclical  Ad  Salutcm  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  fifteenth  centenary  of 
his  death;  "These."  says  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  "are  all  the  blessings  of  matri¬ 
mony  on  account  of  which  matri¬ 
mony  itselfjs  a  blessing;  offspring. 


dron  Is  of  such  high  dignity  and  of 
such  great  Importance  every  use  of 
the  faculty  glvon  by  God  for  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  new  life  Is  the  right  and 
the  privilege  of  the  marriage  state 
alone,  by  the  a  “*  ” 


,  _ _  of  God  and  of  ..  . 

_ _  and  must  be  confined  absolute¬ 
ly  within  the  sacred  limits  of  that 
state. 

The  second  blessing  of  matrimony 
which  wc  said  was  mentioned  by  St. 
Augustine  is  the  blessing  of  conjugal 
honor,  which  consists  In  the  mutual 
fidelity  of  tho  spousos  In  fulfilling 
the  marriage  contract,  so  that  what 
belongs  to  one  of  tho  parties  by 


when,  distributing  marriage 
dlse,  he  said  to  our  first  parents, 
and  through  them  to  all  future 
spousos:  "Increase  and  multiply,  and 
fill  the  earth."  As  St.  Augustine  ad¬ 
mirably  deduces  from  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
when  he  says:  "The  apostle  himself 
is  therefore"  a  witness  that  marriage 
Is  for  the  sake  of  generation.  'I 
wish.’  he  says,  ‘young  girls  to 
marry.'  And,  as  if  some  one  said  to 
him,  ‘Why?1  he  Immediately  adds, 
‘to  beget  children,  to  be  mothers  of 
families.’  ” 

How  great  a  boon  of  God  this  is, 


_  of  this  contract  sanctioned  by  | 

divine  law  may  not  bo  denied  to  him 
or  permitted  to  any  third  person,  nor! 
may  there  be  conceded  to  one  of  the 
parties  that  which,  being  contrary  to 
tho  rights  and  laws  of  God  and  en¬ 
tirely  opposed  to  matrimonial  faith, 
an  never  be  conceded. 

Law  of  the  Gospel. 
Wherefore,  conjugal  faith,  or  honor, 
demands  In  the  first  place  the  com¬ 
plete  unity  of  matrimony  which  the 
Creator  Himself  laid  down  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  when  he  wished  It  to  be  not 
otherwise  than  between  one  man  and 
woman.  And  although  after¬ 
ward  this  primeval  law  was  relaxed 
to  some  extent  by  God.  the  Supreme 
Legislator,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  tho 
law  of  tho  Gospel  fully  restored  that 
original  and  perfect  unity,  apd  abro¬ 
gated  all  dispensations  as  the  words 
of  Christ  and  the  constant  teaching 
and  action  of  the  Church  show 
plainly. 

With  reason,  therefore,  does  the 
Sacred  Council  of  Trent  solemnly  de- 

‘ 'Christ  our  Lord  very  clearly 
taught  that  in  this  bond  two  persons 
ly  are  to  be  united  and  joined  to- 
tner  when  He  said  ‘Therefore  they 
-  --  longer  two  but  one  flesh.’ 


and  what  a  blesslhg  of  matrimony,  ii 
clear  from  a  consideration  of  man  a 
dignity  and  of  his  sublime  end,  for 
man  surpasses  all  other  visible 
creatures  by  the  superiority  of-  his 
rational  nature  alone. 

Besides,  God  wishes  men  to  be 
born  not  only  that  they  should  live 
and  fill  the  earth,  but  much  more 
that  they  may  be  worshipers  of  God, 
that  they  may  know  Him  and  love 
Him  and  finally  enjoy  Him  forever 
in  Heaven;  and  this  end,  by  reason 
,f  man  being  raised  by  God  in  a  mar- 
.-olous  way  to  the  supernatural  order, 
surpasses  all  that  eye  hath  ““ 


_  heard,  and  all  that  hath  entered 

Into  the  heart  of  man,  from  which  It 
is  easily  seen  how  great  a  gift  of 
divine  goodness  and  how  remarkable 
a  fruit  of  marriage  are  children  born 
by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God 
through  the  cooperation  of  those 
bound  In  wedlock. 

Responsibility  ot  Parents. 

But  Christian  parents  must  also 
understand  that  they  are  destined 
not  only  to  propagate  and  preserve 
the  human  race  on  earth,  indeed  not 
only  to  educate  any  kind  of  wor¬ 
shipers  of  the  true  God,  but  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  to  become  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  raise 
up  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and 
members  of  God’s  household,  that 
the  worshipers  of  God  and  our  Sa¬ 
viour  may  dally  increase. 

For  although  Christian  spouses, 
even  if  sanctified  themselves,  can¬ 
not  transmit  sanctification  to  their 
progeny;  nay,  although  the  very 
natural  process  of  generating  life 
htfs  become  the  way  of  death,  by 
which  original  sin'  Is  passed  on  to 

Ksterlty,  nevertheless  they  share 
some  extent  In  the  blessings  of 
that  primeval  marriage  of  Paradise, 
since  it  is  theirs  to  offer  their  off¬ 
spring  to  the  Church  in  order  that 
by  this  most  fruitful  mother  of  the 
children  of  God  they  may  be  regen¬ 
erated  through  the  laver  of  baptism 
unto  supernatural  justice  and  finally 
be  made  living  members  of  Christ, 
partakers  of  immortal  life  and 
heirs  of  that  eternal  glory  to  which 
all  aspire  from  our  inmost  heart, 
j.  a  true  Christian  mother  weighs 
Well  these  things  she  will  Indeed  un¬ 
derstand  with  a  sense  of  deep  conso¬ 
lation  that  of  her  the  words  of 
Saviour  were  spoken:  "A  woman 
when  she  hath  brought  forth  the 
child  remembereth  *  "  “ 

gulsh.  for  joy  lha 

Into  the  world."  ar._  - -  - 

superior  to  all  the  pains  and  cares 


and  solicitudes  of  her  maternal  of¬ 
fice  with  a  more  just  and  holy  toy 
than  that  of  the  Roman  matron,  the 


£5  been  made  In  the  best  possible 
way  for  thlB  education  of  children ; 
that  Is  so  necessary. 
parents  r  '  J 


•The  primnoueD'l  of  marriage  lsJJic- 
irocrcnTTng  and  Uro-etTu cat! birofc h II- 


account  of  their  lack  of  mature 
Judgment,  or  of  their  Ignorance  of 
human  affairs. 

But  it  forbids  that  exaggerated  li¬ 
cense  which  cares  not  for  the  good 
of  the  family,  it  forbids  that  In  this 
body  which  Is  the  family,  the  heart 
be  separated  from  the  head  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  proximate  danger  of  ruin. 
For  if  the  man  Is  the  head,  the  wo¬ 
man  is  the  heart,  and  as  he 'occupies 
the  chief  place  in  ruling,  so  she  may 


’Nor  did  Christ  our  Lord  wish  only 
to  condemn  any  form  of  polygamy 
or  polyandry,  as  they  are  called, 
whether  successive  or  simultaneous, 
every  other  external  dlshonor- 

_ act,  but.  In  order  that  the  sacred 

bonds  of  marriage  may  be  guarded 
absolutely  Inviolate  He  forbade  also 
even  willful  thoughts  and  desires  of 
such  like  things:  ’But  I  say  to  you, 
that  whosoever  shall  look  on  a  "wo¬ 
man  to  lust  after  her  hath  already 
committed  adultery  with  her  In  his 
heart,’  which  words  of  Christ  our 
Lord  cannot  be  annulled  even  by  the 
consent  of  one  of  the  partners  of 
marriage,  for  they  express  a  law  of 
God  and  of  nature  which  no  will  of 
nan  can  break  or  bend. 

"Naj\  that  mutual  familiar  Inter¬ 
course  between  the  spouses  them¬ 
selves,  if  the  blessing  of  conjugal 
faltb  Is  to  shine  with  becoming 
splendor,  must  be  distinguished  by 
toasity  in  such  wise  that  husband 
and  wife  must  bear  themselves  In  all 
things  with  the  law  of  God  and  of 
nature  and  endeavor  always  to  follow 
the  will  of  their  most  wise  and  holy 
Creator  with  the  greatest  reverence 
toward  the  work  of  God. 


__  claim  for  herself  the 
chief  place  In  love. 

Again,  this  subjection  of  wife  to 
husband  in  Its  degree  and  manner 
may  vary  according  to  the  different 
conditions  of  persons,  place  and 
time.  In  fact.  If  the  husband  neg¬ 
lect  his  duty.  It  falls  to  the  wife  to 
take  his  place  In  directing  the  fam¬ 
ily.  But  the  structure  of  the  family 
and  Its  fundamental  law  established 
and  confirmed  by  God.  must  always 
and  everywhere  be  maintained  in¬ 
tact. 

Dictum  of  Leo  XIH. 


The  “Faith  of  Chastity.” 

This  conjugal  faith,  however,  which 
Is  most  aptly  called  by  St.  Augustine 
the  "faith  of  chastity”  blooms  more 
freely,  the  more  beautifully  and 
e  nobly  when  It  is  rooted  In  that 
e  excellent  soil  the  love  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  which  pervades  all 
the  duties  of  married  life  and  holds 
pride  of  place  In  Christian  marriage. 
For  matrimonial  faith  demands  that 
husband  and  wife  be  joined  In 


...-trlmony,  therefore,  the  souls 
«f  the  contracting  parties  are  Joined 

Directly  'anewnore  Intimately  than 
are  their  bodies,  and  that  not  by  any 
passing  affection  of  sense  or  spirit, 
but  bv  a  deliberate  and  firm  act  of 
.u-  ...in.  nr.rt  from  this  union  of  so 


mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she  will 
jolce  in  th*  Lord  crowned  as  It  were 
with  tho  glory  of  her  offspring. 

Both  husband  and  wife,  however, 
receiving  these  children  with  joy  and 
gratitude  from  tho  hand  of  God,  will 
regard  them  as  a  talent  committed  to 
their  charge  by  God.  not  only  to  be 
employed  for  their  own  advantage  or 
for  that  of  an  earthly  common¬ 
wealth.  but  to  be  restored  to  God 
with  Interest  on  the  day  of  reckoning. 


the  will:  and  Item  «■»  »"<“* 


by'  God’s  decree,  a  sacred  and  Jn- 
violable  bond  arises.  Hence  the 


ture  of  this  contract,  which  Is  propor 
and  peculiar  to  it  alone,  makes  It 
entirely  different  both  from  the 
union  of  animals,  entered  Into  by  the 
blind  instinct  of  nature  alone.  In 
■which  neither  reason  nor  free  will 
plays  a  part,  and  also  from  the 

f \t  men.  which  are  far 
o  and  honorable 


hazard  unions  of 

removed  from  all  - - - -  _  __  _ 

conjunctions  of  wills  and  enjoy  none 
of  the  rights  of  family  life- 

Duty  of  Constituted  Authority. 

From  this  It  is  clear  that  legiti¬ 
mately  constituted  authority  has  the 
right  and  therefore  the  duty  to  re¬ 
strict,  to  prevent  and  to  punish  those 
base  unions  which  are  opposed  to 
reason  and  to  nature;  but  since 


especially  holy  and  pure  love,  not 
adulterers  love  each  other,  but 
Christ  loved  the  Church. 

This  precept  the  apostle  laid  down 
when  he  said:  "Husbands,  love  their 
wives  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church,"  which  of  a  truth  he 
braced  with  a  boundless  love  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  advantage,  but 
seeking  only  the  good  of  his  spouse. 

The  love,  then,  of  which  we  arc 
speaking  Is  not  that  based  on  the 
passing  lust  of  the  moment  nor  does 
It  consist  In  pleasing  words  only,  but 
In  the  deep  attachment  of  the  heart 
which  Is  expressed  In  action,  since 
love  is  proved  by  deeds. 

This  outward  expression  of  love  In 
the  home  demands  not  only  mutual 
help  but  must  go  further.  Indeed 
must  have  Its  primary  purpose  that 
man  and  wife  help  each  other  day  by 
day  In  forming  and  perfecting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Interior  life;  so  that 
through  partnership  In  IKe  they  may 
advance  ever  more  and  more  in  vir¬ 
tue.  and  above  all  that  they  may 
grow  in  true  love  toward  God  and 
their  neighbor;  on  which  Indeed  “dc- 
pendeth  the  whole  law  and 
prophets." 

For  all  men  of  every  condition  and 
In  whatever  honorable  walk  of  life 
they  may  be  can  and  ought  to  Imi¬ 
tate  that  most  perfect  example  of 
holiness  placed  before  man  by  God, 
namely  Christ  our  Lord,  and  by 
God’s  grace  to  arrive  at  the  summit 
of  perfection,  as  Is  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  saints. 

By  this  same  love  It  Is  necessary 
that  all  the  other  rights  and  duties 
of  the  marriage  state  be  regulated  so 
that  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "Let 
the  husband  render  the  debt  to  the 
wife,  and  the  wife  also  In  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  husband,”  express  not 
only  a  law  of  justice  but  a  norm  of 
charity. 

The  Authority  of  the  Husband. 


higher  benefits,  as  the  word  "sacra¬ 
ment”  Itself  very  aptly  Indicates;  for, 
to  Christians,  this  Is  not  a  meaning¬ 
less  and  empty  name.  Christ  the 


Lord,  the  lnstltutor  and  "pcrfecter’ 
of  the  holy  sacraments,  by  raising 
the  matrimony  of  His  faithful  to  the 
dignity  -*  *  . . . .  *'•* 


laid  bare,  since  much  Is  to  be  gained 
by  denouncing  these  fallacies  for  the 
sake  of  the  unwary,  even  though  we 
prefer  not  to  name  these  Iniquities 
’■m  hr - **-  “-- 


.  _  true  sacrament  of  the 
made  It  a  sign  and  source 
of  that  "peculiar  internal  grace  b; 


1  yet  for  the 


-  - -  -  „ -  bv 

which  "It  perfects  natural  love,  it 
confirms  an  Indissoluble  union  ana 
sanctifies  both  man  and  wife."  (Trld. 
Council,  Scss.  XXIV.) 

And  since  tho  valid  matrimonial 
consent  among  the  faithful  was  con¬ 
stituted  by  Christ  as  a  sign  of  grace, 
the  sacramental  nature  is  so  Inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  Christian  wed¬ 
lock  that’  there  can  be  no  true  mar- 
age  between  baptized  persons 
without  It  being  by  that  very  fact 
sacrament."  (Cod.  Iur.  Can.  1012.) 
By  the  very  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
faithful  with  sincere  mind  give  such 
consent  they  open  up  for  themselves 
a  treasure  of- sacramental  grace  from 
which  they  draw  supernatural  power 
the  fulfilling  of  their  rights  ana 
duties  faithfully,  jointly,  persever- 
'  lgly,  even  unto  death. 

Hence  this  sacrament  not  only  In¬ 
creases  sanctifying  grace,  the  per¬ 
manent  principle  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  life  in  those  who,  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  Is,  place  no  obstacle  In  Its  way, 
but  also  adds  particular  gifts,  dispo¬ 
sitions,  seeds  of  grace,  by  clevatlnr 
and  perfecting  tho  natural  powers  li 
such  a  way  that  the  parties  are  as 
slated  not  only  In  understanding  bu 
In  knowing  Intimately,  In  adhering  t„ 
firmly,  in  willing  effectively,  and  In 
successfully  putting  into  practice 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
marriage  state,  its  alms  and  duties, 
giving  them.  In  fine,  right  to  the 
actual  assistance  of  grace  whenso¬ 
ever  they  need  it  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  their  state. 


manner  although  on  account  of  n__ 
ural  reasons  either  of  time  or  of  cer¬ 
tain  defects,  new  life  cannot  bo 
brought  forth. 

T'*r  In  matrimony  os  well  as  In  to? 
of  the  matrimonial,  rights  there 
also  secondary  ends,  such  an 
mutual  aid,  the  cultivating  of  mutual 
love,  and  the  quieting  of  concupi¬ 
scence  which  husband  and  wife  are 
not  forbidden  to  consider  so  long  as 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  primary 
end  and  so  long  as  the  intrlnslo 
nature  of  the  act  Is  preserved. 

Parent*  In  Extreme  Want. 


Wc  are  deeply  touched  by  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  parents  who.  In  ex¬ 
treme  want,  experience  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rearing  their  children.  How- 
•,  they  should  take 


_  becomcth  saints,  _  _ 

welfare  of  souls  we  cannot  remain 
altogether  silent. 

Sourco  of  the  Evils. 

To  begin  at  the  very  source  of 
these  evils,  their  basic  principle  lies 
In  this,  that  matrimony  Is  repeatedly 
declared  to  be  not  Instituted  by  the 
author  of  nature  nor  raised  by  Christ 
the  Lord  to  the  dignity  of  a  true 
sacrament,  but  invented  by 
Some  confidently  assert  that  they 
have  found  no  evidence  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  matrimony  In  nature  or  In 
her  laws,  but  regard  It  merely  as  a 
means  of  producing  life  and  of  grati¬ 
fying  In  ono  way  or  another  a  vehe-  calamitous  state  of  their  external 
ment  impulse.  On  the  other  hand,  j  affairs  should  be  the  occasion  for  a 
others  recognize  that  certain  begin-  j  much  more  calamitous  error, 
ilngs  or.  as  it  were,  seeds  of  true  No  difficulty  can  arise  that  justl- 
wedlock  are  found  In  the  nature  of  ,  fios  tho  putting  aside  of  the  law  of 
since,  unless  men  were  bound  God  which  forbids  all  sets  lntrlnsl- 
together  by  some  form  of  permanent  j  cally  evil;  there  Is  no  possible  clr- 
tlc,  the  dignity  of  husband  and  wife  cumstanco  In  which  husband  and 
or  the  natural  end  of  propagating  wife  cannot,  strengthened  by  the 
and  rearing  tho  offspring  would  not  grace  of  God,  fulfill  faithfully  their 
receive  satisfactory  provision.  duties  and  preserve  In  wedlock  their 

. . .  ” 

matrimony,  through  various  concur-  1  Christie''  mttn 
rent  causes.  Is  Invented  solely  by  tho  teachln 
mind  of  man,  established  solely  by  (Trld. 
his  will.  j 

How  grlovously  all  these  err  and 
how  shamelessly  they  leave  tho  ways 
of  honesty  is  already  evident  from 
what  wo  have  3Ct  forth  here  regard¬ 
ing  tho  origin  and  nature  of  wed- 


POPE  PIUS  XI. 

i  Photograph  Made  Recently  on  a  Public  Appearance  at  the  Vatican. 


With  great  wisdom  our  predocc; 
Leo  XIII.  of  happy  memory,  in  the 
encyclical  which  we  have  already 
mentioned 


to  be  contracted,  either  It  Is  so  con¬ 
tracted  that  It  1b  really  a  true  mar¬ 
riage,  In  which’ case  It  carries  with 
It  that  enduring  bond  which  by 
divine  right  is  Inherent  in  every  true 
marriage,  or  It  13  thought  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  without  tost  perpetual 
bond,  and  in  that  case  there  is  no 
marriage,  but  an  Illicit  union  opposed 
of  Its  very  nature  to  the  divine  law. 
which  therefore  cannot  be  entered 
into  or  maintained.” 

And  if  this  stability  seems  to  be 
open  to  exception,  however  rare  the 


exception  may  be.  as  In  the 
certain  nntural  marriages  between 
unbelievers,  or  If  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  case  of  those  marriages 
which  though  valid  had  not  been 
consummated,  that  exception  docs 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  men  nor 
on  that  of  any  merely  human  power, 
but  on  divine  law.  of  which  only 
guardian  and  Interpreter  Is  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

However,  not  even  this  power  can 
ever  affect  for  any  cause  whatso¬ 
ever  a  Christian  marriage  which  Is 
valid  and  has  been  consummated, 
for  as  it  Is  plain  that  here  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  has  Its  full  comple- 
n  we  nave  already.  tion,  so,  by  the  will  of  God,  there  Is 
rKr,  also  tho  greatest  firmness  and  In- 

ChrLtian  marriage,  dissolubility  which  may  not  be  de- 
teachcs  with  regard  to  this  order  to  slroycd  by  any  human  authority, 
be  maintained  between  man  and  j  Un)on  Behvccn  chrlst  nnd  church. 

wish  with  all 


The  Grace  of  Matrimony. 
Nevertheless,  since  It  is  a  law  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  In  the  supernatural 
order  that  men  do  not  reap  the  full 
fruit  of  the  sacraments  which  they 
reeelve  after  acquiring  the  use  of 
reason  unless  they  cooperate  with 
grace,  the  grace  of  matrimony  will 
remain  for  the  moat  part  an  unused 
talent  hidden  in  the  field  unlesB  the 
spouses  exercise  these  supernatural 
powers  and  cultivate  and  develop  the 
seeds  of  grace  they  have  received. 

If,  however,  doing  all  that  lies 
within  their  power,  they  cooperate 
dlligontly,  they  will  be  able  with  ease 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  their  state  and 
fulfill  their  duties.  By  such  sacra¬ 
ment  they  will  be  strengthened,  sanc¬ 
tified  and,  In  a  manner,  consecrated. 

For,  as  St.  Augustine  teaches,  just 
as  by  baptism  and  holy  orders  a 
Is  set  aside  and  assisted  either  for 
the  duties  of  Christian  life  or  for  the 
priestly  office  and  Is  never  deprived 
of  their  sacramental  aid,  almost  In 
the  same  way  (although  not  by  a 
sacramental  character),  the  faithful 
joined  by  marriage  ties  can 
never  be  deprived  of  the  help  of  the 
binding  force  of  the  sacraments.  In¬ 
deed.  as  the  holy  doctor  adds,  even 
those  who  commit  adultery-  carry 
with  them  tho  sacred  yoke,  although 
In  this  case  hot  as  a  title  to  the 
glory  of  grace,  but  for  the  ignominy 
of  their  guilty  action,  "as  the  soul  bv 
apostasy,  withdrawing 


lock,  its  purposes  and  the  good  In¬ 
herent  in  It. 

The  evil  of  this  teaching  Is  plainly 
from  the  consequences  which  Its 


but  because  she  I.  IImI  o!  hl.lirth  |  lute  the  luUmat.  rc.sou  ^ 


Due  DCC&U5B  sne  ia  11  tjil  u:  ma  man  ,  .  .  ,  , , 

„ud  bone  or  hi.  boue.  let  her  be  sub-  ]  U>“  dM™  decree,  veuerablebre  b- 

lr«n  "•»  shall  easily  see  it  In  the  mys- 


ject  and  obedient  to  the  ...o,.  a.—  — . ,  .... 

a  ..cut  but  a.  a  eoatpaulou.  so  slS»  tloaUou  of  Christian 

that  nothing  be  lacking  of  honor  or  [  rlage  which  is  fully  and  perfectly 
of  dignity  In  the  obedience  which  she  ■  verified  In  consummated  marrige  bc- 
P_ay®;_  ^  Jk-  him.wh0  rules  and  |  lwecn  chrlstians.  For,  as  the  apostle 


in  "her  who  obeys,  since  each  bears, 
the  Image,  the  one  of  Christ,  the  oth-  says  In  his  epistle  Quum  ab  lnltion 
er  of  the  church,  let  divine  charity  Innuimus  to  the  Epheslon3,  Ihe  mar- 
be  the  constant  guide  of  their  mutu- .  rlage  cf  Christians  recalls  that  most 

are  tb.  elemenl.  1  P''<cct  uulou  r.hloh  e J.t.  betweea 


the  si 


’  which  union 


I  us  long  oo  . . . . . 

|  Church  through  Him,  can  never  bo 
i  dissolved  by  any  separation.  And 
this  St.  Augustins  clearly  declares 


advocates  deduce  from  it,  namely, 
that  the  laws,  institution  and  cus¬ 
toms  by  which  wedlock  Is  governed, 
since  they  take  their  origin  solely 
from  the  will  of  man,  are  subject 
entirely  to  him,  hence  can  and  must 
be  founded,  changed  and  abrogated 
according  to  human  caprice  and  the 


shifting  circumstances  of  human  af¬ 
fairs;  that  tho  generative  power 
which  la  grounded  In  nature  Itself  Is 


_  sacred  and  has  wider 

than  matrimony— hence  It  may 
exercised  both  outside  as  well 
within  the  confines  of  wedlock,  even 
though  the  purpose  of  matrimony  bo 
set  aside,  as  though  to  suggest  that 
the  license  of  a  base,  fornicating  wo- 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  — - 


expressed  by  the 
ic  Council  of  Trent 
Sees.  VI,  Chap.  11) : 

_ _  _-so  rash  as  to  assert 

that  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  placed  under  anathema, 
namely,  that  there  are  precepts  of 


God  Impossible  for  the  just  to  ob¬ 
serve.  God  does  not  ask  the  Impos¬ 
sible.  but  by  his  commands,  Instruct* 
you  to  do  what  you  are  nblo,  to  PfAy 
"for  what  you  are  not  able  that  He 
may  help  you." 

This  same  doctrine  was  ngaln  sol¬ 
emnly  repeated  and  confirmed  by 


the  chBste  motherhood  of  a  lawfully 
wedded  wife. 

Armed  with  these  principles,  some 
men  go  so  far  as  to  concoct  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  unions,  suited,  os  they  say,  to 
the  present  temper  of  men  and  the 
times,  which  various  new  forms  of 
matrimony  they  presume  to  label. 

Evils  Opposed  to  Benefits. 

And  now,  venerable  brethren,  wc 
shall  explain  In  detail  the  evils  op¬ 
posed  to  each  of  the  benefits  of  mat¬ 
rimony.  First  consideration  Is  due 
to  the  offspring,  which  many  have 
the  boldness  to  call  the  dlsagreeablo 
burden  of  matrimony  and  which 


ciiuiiy  itiibu.bu  . .  -  - 

the  Church  In  tho  condemnation  of 
the  Janscnist  heresy  which  dared  to 
utter  this  blasphemy  against  the 
goodness  of  God:  "Some  precopta  of 
God  are,  when  one  considers  tho 
powers  which  man  possesses.  Impos¬ 
sible  of  fulfillment  even  to  the  just 
who  wish  to  keep  the  law  and  strive 
to  do  so.  Grace  Is  lacking  whereby 
these  laws  could  be  fulfilled.  ’ 

But  another  very  grave  crime  is 
to  b'o  noted,  venerable  brethren, 
which  regards  the  taking  of  the  life 
of  the  offspring  hidden  in  the 
.mother’s  womb.  Some  wish  It  to  be 
allowed  and  left  to  the  will  of  the 
father  or  the  mother,  others  say  Jt  Is 


unlawful  unless  there  arc  weighty 
reasons  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  medical,  social  or  cugenlo  ln- 


of  medical,  social  i 

Because  this  matter  falls  under  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State  by  which  the 
_ off^nrinv  becotten 


from  marriage  with  Christ, 


destruction  of  the  offspring  begotten 
but  unborn  is  forbidden,  these  pei> 
pie  demand  that  the  Indication, 
which  In  one  form  or  another  they 
defend,  be  recognized  as  such  by 
tho  public  law  and  in  no  way  i 

penalized. 

There  are  those,  moreover,  who 
ask  that  the  public  '"JthorlUes  prtV; 
vide  aid  for  these  death-dealing 
operations-a  thing,  which,  sad  to 

say,  every  one  knows  is  of  very 
.frequent  occurrence  In  some  P'ac*p- 
they  say  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  As  to  the  "medical  ddd  therapeut  o 
b»  P..P1.  tl.™8h  v„- !  !«;»;■  “  J™  mite 

tuous  continence  (which  Christian  vcncrahie  brethren,  however  much 
law  permits  in  matrimony  when  both  n  p|t>r  the  mother  whose 

parties  consent)  but  by  frustrating .  h  lth  and  cvcn  life  Is  gravely  im- 
the  marriage  act.  Some  justify  this  i  r,]ed  in  [j,0  performance  of  the 
rrimlnnl  nhusp.  on  the  ground  that  ......  to  her  bv  nature. 


which  It  received  ns  a  laver  of  regen¬ 
eration."  (St.  Aug.  do  Nupt.  -* 
Concup.  Lib.  I,  Cap.  10V 


These  parties,  let  It  be  noted,  not 
fettered  but  adorned  by  the  golden 
bond  of  the  sacrament,  not  ham¬ 
pered  but  assisted,  should  strive  with 
all  their  might  to  the  end  that  their 
wedlock,  not  only  through  the  power 
and  symbolism  of  the  sacrament  but 
also  through  their  spirit  and  manner 
of  life  may  be  and  may  remain 
always  the  living  Image  of  that  most 


consequent  burden,  others  say  tnai  ay  the  direct 

they  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  remain  This  (3  precisely  «■<<= 

continent  nor  on  the'  other  canlhey  ,  ^callng  w|th  here.  Whether  inflicted 
have  children  because  of  the  difficul- 1  Bie  mother  or  upon  tho  child 

tics  whether  on  the  part  of  the  moth-  ,  afTaInst  the  precept  of  God  and 

_ _ _ th.  n«—>  rt f  fom.lxp  plpntm-  1  .  *  .  .....  MnahA.i  .half  Tint 


the  part  of  family  clrcurn-  [  thc  of  nature:  "Thou  shalt  not 
stances.  ^  ^  „raVK  m9V  'kill";  the  life  of  each  equwly 


But  no  reason,  however  grave  may  ,  and  n0  one  has 

s  put  forward  by  which  anything  |  .  even  the  public  a 

trinslcally  against  nature  may  be-  de-tr0y  it. 

_  _ . -  1.1  o  t  rt  na  1  l.T-f*  fir'd  ,  Ut.3T.iyy  ... 


benefits  which  arc  bestowed 
band  and  wife  In  their  married  state, 

and  special  blessing  ot  matrimony.  |  such  in  the  Citv  of  God 

compel 'r^rMltbwc°rfebCcnroi^cd  |  that  is.  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  toat 

by  Sit'  blSSl^of ^ChriftSS  lor  the 

riage  which  In  the  words  of  St.  Au-  j  taJtca  to  w[fCi  jt  js  wrong  to  leave  a 
gust Ine  wc  have  called  the  sacra-  ]  s pouse  that  is  sterile  in  order  to  take 
todbsolbuybmbyCof'Sthe  nbond  and  toe  |  gather  by  whom  chlldren  may  b° 


come  conformaoie  to  nature  aim  t  0j  no  uso  to  appeal  to  me 

morally  good.  Since,  therefore,  the  I  .  ’0f  taking  away  life,  for  here 

conjugal  act  Is  destined  primarily  by  (  ^  .  qucstion  of  toe  innocent, 

nature  for  the  begetting  of  children.  1  *  hcreas  that  right  has  regard  only 

irumui  uiiimi  ».  . . those  who  In  exercising  it  deliberate- ■  .  guiltv;  n°r  i3  there  here 

Church  whlcn  Is  to  be  venerated  as  .  ]y  frustrate  its  natural  power  and  |  _uesU 0"f  defense  by  bloodshed 

the  sacred  token  of  most  Perlccc  .  purpose  sin  against  nature  and  com-  .  unjUst  aggressor  (for  who 

lova-  .  ...  .ui  mlt  a  deed  which  is  shameful  andjn-  *  w  cal|  an  innocent  child  an  un- 

All  of  these  things,  venerable  trlnslcaUy  ^cious.  1  Just  aggressor?) 

brethren,  you  must  consider  carefully  small  wonder,  therefore.  If  holy  ,  Ju  gs  v^-nnsltv  ” 

and  ponder  over  with  a  lively  faith  I  wrlt  bcarg  witnoss  that  the  Divine  (  As  to  "Law  of  Extreme  >eccssttj. 
if  you  would  see  in  their  true  light  Majcsty  regards  with  greatest  dotes-  .  ,h  ,3  n0  question  here 

the  extraoralnsry  benefits  of  matrl-  tat,Jon  lhls  horrible  crime,  and  at  A6a  •  .  ltr,m. 

mony— offspring,  conjugal  faith  and  r^“e“  has  punished  It  with  death.  I  of  what  is  called  toe  law  of  ext  e 
the  sacrament.  No  one  can  fall  to  |  Ag  st  Augustine  notes.  Intercourse  necessity"  which  could  even  extend 
admire  the  divine  wisdom,  holiness!  (  h  one.s  legitimate  wife  is  i-iiilne  of  the  Innocent, 

and  goodness  which,  while  respecting  j®'n^wfu,  and  wickc3  where  toe  con-  °  d,rW™  ‘  doctor3  atrtve 
'The  •  non.  cep  tion  of  the  offspring  is  prevented  Upright  and  ski  f 


raising  and  hallowing  of  the  c 


-eUSrhrist°HfmITT.Tf  I  I’ng" ’ another;' not  by  the  law  of  too 
firmness  of_the  marriage  bond  when  t0  be  'taUcni  whlch  the  Lord  let 


He  says:  "What  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether  let  no  man  put  asunder."  and 


'Every  one  that  putteth  away  his 
wife  and  marrleto  another  commit- 
teth  adultery,  and  he  that  marricth 
her  that  Is  put  away  from  her  hus¬ 
band  committeth  adultery." 

And  St.  Augustine  clearly  places 


Moses  permit,  also  because  of  the 
hardness  of  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Israel;  but  by  the  law  of  the  gospel. 
(St.  Aug.  dc  nupt  ct  concup.  lib.  I, 
cap.  !))."  ,  t 

Indeed,  how  many  and  how  Im¬ 
portant  arc  thc  benefits  which  flow 
- the  indissolubility  of  matrimony 


provided"  so  bountifully  for  the' con-  onan^the 
sorvatlon  and  propagation  cf  the  i  tho  j, 

human  race  by  a  single  chaste  nnd 
sacred  fellowship  of  nuptial  union. 


what  he  calls  the  blessing  of  n>ctri-cVnnotcscapranvono'  Vvho'givcs 
mony  in  this  Indissolubility'  when  he  i  yen  a  brlefP consideration  cither  to 
says:  In  the  sacrament  it  is  pro-  th  d  f  tho  gpouses  and  the  off- 
vlded  that  the  marriage  bond  should  or  to  tho  welfare  of  human 

not-  be  broken,  and  that  a  husband  |  g{,clefv  First  0f  nll.  toe  spouses  pos¬ 
er  wife  If  separated  should  not  be  ,  ccsg  -  pogitlvo  guarantee  of  the  en- 
jolncd  to  another  even  for  the  sake  durinsnF0SS  Df  this  stability  which 
of  offspring.  ,  'toot  uoncrous  yielding  of  their  per- 

And  this  Inviolable  stability,  ,jJ»j 


most  praiseworthily  to  guard  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  lives  of  both  mother  and 

child.  On  tho  contrary,  those  show 
themselves  most  unworthy  of  the 
noble  profession  who  encompass  tn* 
death  of  one  or  toe  other,  through 
pretense  at  practicing  medicine  or 
Trough  motives  of  misguidcdplty. 
Atl  of  which  agrees  with  the  stern 
words  of  tho  Bishop  of  Hippo  In  de¬ 
nouncing  those  wicked  Par®nt* 
seek  to  remain  childless  and.  falling 
In  this,  are  not  ashamed  to  put  their 
offspring  to  death  (St.  Aug.  De  Nupl 
ct  Concup.  Cap  XV  >.  „ 

Sometimes  this  lustful  cruelty  or 

_ _  j _  (  cruel  lust  goes  so  tar  as  to  sce|t 

sense  of  shame  put  aside,  now  by  I  "Any "use  whatsoever  of  matrimony  procure  a  baneful  sterility,  and  It 
word,  again  by  writings,  by  theatrical  I  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  this  fails  toe  foetus  conceived  In  t  _ 
productions  of  every  kind,  by  ro- 1 13  deliberately  frustrated  in  its  nat-  womb  is  in  one  way  or  anom_ 
mantle  fiction,  by  amorous  and  frlvo-  ural  power  to  generate  life  is  an  of-  smothered  or  evacuated.  In  the  dc 
lous  novels,  by  cinematographs  por-  fence  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  to  destroy  the  offspring  before  It  has 
traying  in  vivid  scene,  addresses  nature,  and  those  who  Indulge  in  ,  life,  or 

broadcast  by  radio  telephony,  In  I  such  are  branded  with  toe  guilt  of  a  i  womb,  to  klll  it  before  U^ls  born^ 


. . of  Juda,  did  this,  and 

toe  Lord  killed  him  for  It. 

Therefore,  openly  departing  from 
the  uninterrupted  Christian  tradition 

When  we  consider  the  great  excel-  regarding  this  question.  Tho  Cath- 
lonco  of  chaste  wedlock,  venerable  ollc  Church,  to  whom  God  has ;  cn- 
brethern,  it  appears  all  the  more  re-  trusted  the  defense  of  the  integrity 

_ rt-rtlciilarlv  In  our  day  a"d  purity  of  morals,  standing  erect 

grcttable  that  particularly  in  o  V  ,n  th£  mldgt  of  the  morai  ruin  which 
we  should  witness  this  divine  lnstltu-  surrounds  her,  in  order  that  she  may 
tlon  often  scorned  and  on  every  side  ^reserve  the  chastity  of  the  nuptial 
degraded  r  nl°n  from  being  defiled  by  this  foul 

m.  »*  secretly  ccr  |  ■  iSfe  ’’I STV'S 

l  rt..  mouth  proclaims 


but  openly,  with  all 


though  not  In  thc  sanicjigrfcctjaens-  ■  the(r  hearts  bv  their  nature  strongly 
uro  In  every  case,  belongs  io  orcry  |  rcqU|rc,  since  truo  love  never  falls 


ly  radio  telepnony,  iniguch  are  Branded  witn  me  gum.  ui  u  wo  mu,  lu  mu  >>.  ------  j 

short  by  all  the  inventions  of  modern  I  grave  sin.  I  If  b°th  not  sDOUses 

science,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  Is  :  Wc  admonish,  therefore,  priests  to  such  practices  they  are  not  spouses 
trampled  upon  and  derided,  divorce,  who  hear  confession  and  others  who  I  at  all;  and  if  {rom  toe  first  thoy 
adultery,  all  the  basest  vices  eithor  have  the  care  of  souls,  in  virtue  of  :  have  carried  ®n  tous  they  have  com 
arc  extolled  or  at  least  arc  depleted  our  supremo  authority  and  in  our  together  not  fo.r. ’‘Tfi  »re 
In  such  colors  as  to  appear  to  be  free  solicitude  for  thc  salvation  of  souls,  for  impure  If  both _are 

•  •  ’  ’  famy.  I  not  to  allow  the  faithful  entrusted  to  not  party,  to  these  deeds.  I  make  ooia 


of  all  reproach  and  Infamy. 


Education  of  Offspring. 

The  blessing  of  offering,  however. 
Is  not  completed  by  the  mere  beget¬ 
ting  of  them.  But  something  else 
must  be  added,  namely.'  the  proper 
education  of  the  offspring.  For  thc 
mqst  wise  God  would  have  failed  to 
make  sufficient  provision  for  chil¬ 
dren  that  had  been  born,  and  so  for 
the  whole  human  race,  If  He  had  not 
given  to  those  to  whom  He  had  en¬ 
trusted  the  poWev  ftnd'TlgRr'nrbcgeF 
‘IhenTtKe  power  also  Mid  the  rtghtto 


......  can  fall  to  see  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  Incapable  of  providing 
wholly  for  themselves,  even  In  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  their  natural  life, 
and  much  less  in  those  pertaining  to 
the  supernatural,  but  require  for 
many  years  to  be  helped,  Instructed 
and  educated  by  others. 

Now.  It  Is  certain  that  both  by  the 


_ arrlagc,  —  —  ..  - 

Lord:  "What  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether  let  no  man  put  asunder," 
since  it  waa  spoken  of  the  marriage 
of  our  first  parents,  tho  prototype  of 
every  future  marriage,  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  include  nil  true  marriages 
without  exception. 

Concession  of  Moses  Canceled. 

Therefore,  although  before  Christ 
toe  sublimeness  and  the  severity  of 
the  primeval  law  was  so  tempered 
that  Moses  permitted  It  to  thc  chosen 
people  of  God  on  account  of  the  hard; 


Domestic  society  being  confirmed 
therefore  by  this  bond  of  love,  it  Is 
necessary  that  there  should  flourish 
In  it  "order  of  love,"  as  St.  Augus¬ 
tins  calls  It.  This  ordor  Includes 
both  privacy  of  the  husband  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wife  and  children,  and 
the  ready  subjection  of  the  wife  and 
her  willing  obcdlenco  which  thc 
apostle  commends  hi  those  words: 
"Let  women  be  subject  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  as  to  the  Lord,  because  the 
husband  Is  the  head  of  the  wife,  r  - 
Christ  Is  the  head  of  the  Church." 

This  subjection,  however,  docs  not 
deny  or  take  away  the  liberty  which 
fully  belongs  to  tho  woman  both  In 
view  of  her  dignity  as  a  human  per¬ 


son,  and  In  view  of  her  most  noble 
office  as  wife  and  mother  and  com¬ 
panion;  nor  docs  It  bid  her  obey  her 
husband’s  every  request  even  if 
In  harmony  with  right  reason 
with  the  dignity  due  to  a  wife; 

In  fine  docs  It  Imply  that  the  wife 
should  be  put  on  a  level  with  thoBe 
persons  — 1 


.  of  their  hearts  that  a  bill  of 

divorce  might  be  given  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  nevertheless,  Christ,  by 
vlrture  of  His  supreme  legislative 
power,  recalled  this  concession  of 
greater  liberty  and  restored  the  pri¬ 
meval  law  In  Its  Integrity  by  those 
words  which  must  never  he  forgot¬ 
ten;  "What  God  hath  joined  tognther 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  Wherefore, 
our  predecessor.  Plus  VI  of  happy 
memory,  most  wisely  said,  writing  to 
the  Bishop  of  Agria: 

"Hence  it  clearly  appears  that  mar¬ 
riage,  even  in  the  state  of  nature  and 
certainly  long  before  It  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  was  di¬ 
vinely  Instituted  In  such  a  way  that 
It  should  carry  with  It  a  perpetual 


i  matter  which  flows  from  human  law  of  nature  and  of  God  this  right  to  allow  free  exercise  of  their  right* 


'Therefore,  although  the  sacra¬ 
mental  clement  may  be  absent  from 
a  marriage  as  Is  the  case  among  un¬ 
believers,  still  In  such  a  marriage,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  Is  a  true  marriage 
there  must  remnln  and  indeed  there 
docs  remain  that  perpetual  bond 
which  by  divine  right  is  so  bound  up 
with  matrimony  from  Its  first  insti¬ 
tution  that  It  Is  not  subject  to  any 
civil  power. 

"And 


Besides,  a  strong  bulwark  is  set  up 
In  defence  of  a  loyal  chaslty  against 
Incitements  to  Infidelity  should  any 
be  encountered  cither  from  within  or 
from  without;  any  anxious  fear  lest 
In  adversity  or  old  age  the  other 
spouse  would  prove  unfaithful  Is  pr¬ 
eluded  and  In  Its  place  there  relg 
a  calm  sense  of  security.  Moreover, 
the  dignity  of  both  man  and  wife  Is 
maintained  and  tho  mutual  aid  Is 
most  satisfactorily  assured,  while 
through  thc  Indissoluble  bond,  always 
enduring,  the  spouses  - J 


_ _ oi  _  _r _  warned 

continuously  that  not  for  the  sake  of 
perishable  things  nor  that  they  might 
serve  their  passions,  but  that  they 
might  procure  one  for  the  other  high 
and  lasting  good  have  they  entered 
into  the  nuptial  partnership,  v- 
dissolved  only  by  death. 

For  the  training  and  education  of 
children,  which  must  extend  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  It  Is  splendidly 
adapted  since  the  grace  and  long  en¬ 
during  burdens  of  this  office  are  best 
borne  by  toe  united  efforts  of  toe 
parents,  nor  do  lesser  benefits  accure 
to  human  society  as  a  whole.  For  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  that  unassailable 


stability  in  matrimony  Is  a  fruitful 
source  of  vlrtous  life  and  of  habits 
of  Integrity,  where  this  order  of 
things  obtains  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  nation  Is  safely 
guarded.  As  the  families  and  Indi¬ 
viduals  are,  so  also  is  the  State,  for 
a  body  is  determined  by  its  parts. 
Wherefore,  both  for  the  private  good 
of  husband,  wife  and  children,  they 
indeed  deserve  well  who  generously 
defend  the  invlolablo  stability  of 
matrimony. 

Sacrament. 


lacking  which  dare 


to  pronounce  themselves  as  scientific 
but  which  in  truth  are  merely  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  veneer  of  science  in  order 
that  they  may  toe  more  easily  In¬ 
sinuate  their  Ideas.  The  doctrines 
defended  In  these  are  offered  for  sale 
as  the  productions  of  modern  genius, 
of  that  genius,  namely,  which  ir - 


grave  low  "of  GodTrauch  more, ‘than  "herself  a  mistress  of 

they  keep  themselves  immune  from  toe  other  simply  toe  paramour  of  bis 
such  false  opinions,  In  no  way  eon- 1  wife.  „»  the 

hiving  in  them.  If  any  confessor  or  1  What  Is  ass«t«d„ ?.  JrS 
pastor  of  souls,  which  may  God  for- [social  and  eugenic  Indication  may 
bid.  lead  the  faithful  entrusted  to  and  must  be '  accepted .prfgfced  law- 

of  tho  fact  that  he  must  render 


sldercd  to  have  emancipated  Itself 
from  all  those  old-fashioned  and  Im¬ 
mature  opinions  of  the  anclent3,  and 
to  thc  number  of  these  antiquated 
opinions  they  relegate  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  Christian  marriage. 

These  thoughts  are  instilled  Into 
of  every  class,  rich  and  poor. 


regarding  this 


that  either  the  > 


workers  and  masters,  lettered  and 
unlettered,  married  and  single,  the 
godly  and  godless,  old  and  young,  but 
for  these  last,  ns  easier  prey,  the 
worst  snares  are  laid. 

Not  all  the  sponsors  of  these 
doctrines  are  carried  to  the  extremes 
of  unbridled  lust;  there  are  those 
who.  striving  as  it  were  to  ride  a 
middle  course,  believe  nevertheless 
that  something  should  be  conceded 
in  our  time  as  regards  certain  pre¬ 
cepts  of  tho  divine  and  natural  ’ 


strict  account  to  God.  toe  Supreme 
Judge,  for  toe  betrayal  of  his  sacred 
trust,  and  let  him  take  to  himself 
the  words  of  Christ:  "They  are  blind 
nnd  leaders  of  toe  blind;  and  If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into 
thc  pit  (Matthew,  xv.  14).” 

As  regards  the  evil  use  of  matri¬ 
mony— to  pass  over  toe  arguments 
which  are  shameful  ones— not  Infre¬ 
quently  others  that 


nocent  Is  unthinkable  and  contrary 
to  the  divine  precept  promulgated  In 
the  words  of  thc  apostle:  "Evil  Is 
not  to  bo  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it." 

Duty  of  Public  Authority. 

Those  who  hold  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  forget  that  It  is 
toe  duty  of  public  authority  by  sp- 


But  these  likewise,  more  or  less  wit¬ 
tingly.  arc  emissaries  of  too  great 
enemy  who  la  ever  seeking  to  sow 
cockle  among  the  wheat. 

We,  thereto--  ~ — 
has  appointed 


whom  toe  Father 
r  His  field,  we  who 
bound  by  our  most  holy  office 
to  take  care  lest  tho  good  seed  be 
choked  by  tho  weeds,  believe  It  fit¬ 
ting  to  apply  to  ourselves  tho  most 

prflVfi  h.a-1.  rt#  Ik.  UaIii  nVirtol  with 


......  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 

which  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorted  his 
beloved  Timothy:  “Be  thou  vigilant. 
Fulfill  thy  ministry.  Preach  the 
word,  be  instant  In  season,  out  of 
season;  reprove,  entreat,  rebuke  In 
Marriage,  a*  a  Sacrament.  I  all  patience  and  doctrine  (II  Tim.. 

But  considering  toe  benefits  of  O'®  lAntPsiiice,  In  order  that  th?  '  ?cits 
.sacrament,  besides  the  firmness  and  I  0f  the  enemy  may  be  avoided.  It  Is, 
whatever  marriage  Is  said  Indissolubility,  there  are  also  much  necessary  first  of  ail  that  they  be  Nor 


SSM  iKftr!Sd."w  proprt.;.  l.m  BP1  sanction*  drt 

Mother  Church  very  well  under-  fend  the  lives  of  toe  innocent,  and 
stands  nnd  clearly  appreciates  all  '  this  all  thc  more  so  since  those  whose 
that  Is  said  r®Sar)ding^tho^hcalthhOf  1 1Ivcg  gre  cn(jangercd  and  assailed 
cannot  defend  themselves.  Among 
must  mention  In  the  first 


too  mother  and  the  danger 
life.  And  who  would  not  grieve  to 
think  of  these  things?  Who  is  not 
filled  with  the  greatest  admiration 
when  he  sees  a  mother  risking  her 
life  with  heroic  fortitude,  that  she 
may  preserve  the  life  of  ,h*'  n,f- 
_ i rt  rt  ...Klrtti  ohn  has  c( 


whom 

place  Infants  hidden  In  tho  mother' 
womb.  And  If  toe  public  magistrates 
not  only  do  not  defend  them,  but  by 
spring'” which  she  has  'conceived?  their  lows  and  ordinances^  betray 
r*rt,i  iTirtnp.  nll  hnuntlful  and  all  mer- 


God  alone,  all  bountiful  and  all  mer¬ 
ciful  a*  He  Is.  can  reward  her  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  office  allotted 
to  her  by  nature,  and  will  assuredly 
repay  her  in  a  measure  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  (Luke,  vi,  38). 

Holy  Church  knows  well  that  not 
Infrequently  one  of  the  parties  is 
sinned  against  rather  than  sinning 
when  tor  a  grave  cause  he  or  she 
reluctantly  allows  the  perversion  of 
the  right  order.  In  such  a  case, 
there  Is  no  sin,  provided  that,  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  law  of  charity  he  or  she 
does  not  neglect  to  seek  to  dissuade 
— j  dPter  the  partner  from  sin. 

i  those  considered  as  acting 


them  to  death  at  toe  hands  of  doctors 
or  of  others,  let  them  remember  tost 
God  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood  which  cries  from  earth 
to  heaven  (Gen.  iv.  16). 

Finally,  that  pernicious  practice 
must  be  condemned  which  closely 
touches  upon  tho  natural  right  of 
man  to  enter  matrimony,  but  effects 
also  in  a  real  way  the  welfare  of  the 
offspring,  tor  there  are  some  who. 


oversollcltous  for  thc  cause  of  eu¬ 
genics,  not  only  give  salutary, counsel 


...  more  certainly  procuring  the 
itrenglh  and  health  of  the  future 

Continued  on  Following  l  oje.  ; 
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Continued  From  Preceding  Page. 

S^f^rwhich,  Indeed,  Is  not  contrary 
5  right  reason— but  put  eugenics  be- 
101%.e..  ms  a  higher  ordor,  and  by 
public  authority  wish  to  prevent  from 
marrying  all  thoao  who,  even  though 
naturally  fit  for  marriage,  they  con¬ 
sider.  according  to  the  norms  and 
conjectures  of  their  Investigations, 
would,  through  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion,  bring  forth  defective  offspring. 

And  more,  they  wish  to  legislate  to 
deprive  these  of  (hat  natural  faculty 
by  modlcal  action  despite  their  un¬ 
willingness;  and  this  thoy  do  not 
propose  as  an  infliction  of  grave  pun¬ 
ishment  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  for  a  crime  committed,  nor  to 
prevent  future  crimes  by  guilty  per- 
eons,  but  against  every  right  and 
good  they  wish  the  civil  authority  to 
arrogate  to  Itself  a  power  ovor  n 
faculty  which  they  never  hod  and 
can  never  legitimately  possess. 

Those  who  act  in  this  way  are  at 
fault  in  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  family  Is  more  sacred  than  **■* 
State,  and  that 


the  human  and  which  ore  proper  tc 
the  marriage  contract  and  Insepara¬ 
bly  bound  up  with  wedlbck;  In  such 
things  undoubtedly  both  parties  en¬ 
joy  the  same  rights  and  arc  bound  by 
the  some  obligations;  In  other  things 
there  must  be  a  certain  Inequality 
and  due  accommodation,  which  is  J- 
monded  by  tho  good  of  the  family 
the  right  ordering  and  unity  and 
bllity  of  home  life. 

•  i.  however,  the  social  and  ocp- 
ilc  conditions  of  tho  married  wo- 
mail  must  in  some  way  be  altered  on 
account  of  tho  changes  in  social  In¬ 
tercourse,  It  Is  part  of  tho  office  or 
tho  public  authority  to  adapt  the  civil 
rights  of  tho  wife  to  modern  necd3 
— 1  -equlrements,  koeping  in  view 
the  natural  disposition  and 
temperament  of  tho  female  sex,  good 
moralltv,  and  tho  welfare  of  tbo  fam¬ 
ily  demands,  and  provided  always 
that  the  essential  order  of  the  dome:-- 
society  remain  Intact,  founded 
It  Is  on  something  higher  than  hu- 
in  authority  and  wisdom— namely, 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  God, 
d  6o  not  changeable  by  public  laws 
at  the  pleasure  of  private  Individ* 


.  —  — . . begotten  not 

for  tho  earth  and  for  time,  but  for  UBls 
heaven  and  eternity-  Although  often  I  These  enemies  of  marriage  go  fur- 
theso  Individuals  are  to  be  dissuaded  I  thcr  however,  when  they  substitute 
from  entering  into  matrimony,  cor-  for  that  true  and  solid  love,  which 
tainly  It  Is  wrong  to  brand  men  with  ]s  ,ho  basis  of  conjugal  happiness. 


tho  stigma  of  crime  because  they 
contract  marriage,  on  the  ground 
that,  despite  tho  fact  that  they  arc 
In  every  respect  capable  of  matri¬ 
mony.  they  will  give  birth  only  to 
defective  children,  even  though  they 
Use  all  care  nnd  diligence. 

Public  magistrates  pave  no  direct 
power  over  tho  bodies  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  therefore,  where  no  crime  has 
taken  place  and  there  la  no  cause 
present  for  grave  punishment,  they 
c>n  never  directly  harm  or  tamper 
with  the  Integrity  of  the  body,  either 
for  the  rensons  of  eugenics  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

St.  Thomas  teaches  this  when,  in¬ 
quiring  whether  human  judges  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  future  evils 
(an  inflict  punishment,  he  admits 
that  the  power  indeed  exists  as  re¬ 
gards  certain  other  forms  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  Justly  nnd  properly  denies 
Jt  as  regards  the  maiming  of  the 
body:  "No  one  who  Is  guiltless  may 
£o  punished  by  a  human  tribunal 
plther  by  flogging  to  death, 
fnutllAtlon,  or  by  beating.” 

Furthermore,  Christian  doctrine 
fstabllshes,  and  the  light  of  human 
season  makes  in  most  clear,  that 
private  Individuals  have  no  other 
yower  over  the  members  of  their 
bodies  than  that  which  pertains  to 
their  natural  ends;  and  they  are  not 
free  to  destroy  or  mutilate  their 
members,  or  in  any  other  way  render 
themselves  unfit  for  their  natural 
functions,  except  when  no  other  pro- 

Sslon  'can  be  made  for  the  good  of 
e  whole  body. 

Another  Class  of  Errors. 

We  may  now  consider  another  clos3 
of  errors  concerning  conjugal  faith 
for  every  sin  committed  as  regards 
the  offspring  becomes  In  some  way 
a  sin  against  conjugal  faith,  since 
both  these  benefits  are  essentially 
connected.  Moreover,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  in  detail  all  the  sources  of  error 
and  vice,  which  correspond  to  those 
virtues  which  are  demanded  by  con¬ 
jugal  faith,  namely,  the  chaste  honor 
existing  between  man  and  wife,  the 
due  subjection  of  wife  to  husband, 
and  the  true  love  which  binds  both 
parties  together. 

It  follows  therefore  that  they  arc 
destroying  mutual  fidelity  who  think 
that  the  Ideas  and  morality  of  our 
present  time  concerning  a  certain 


and  assert  that  since  It  is  the  only 
bond  by  which  husband  and  wife  arc 
linked  together,  when  it  ceabes  the 
mnriage  Is  completely  dissolved.' 

house  i 


„  _ _ _  jiilld  n 

a  sand?  A  house  that  in 

. .  of  Christ  wijuld  forthwith 

bo  shaken  and  collapse  ns  soon  as  It 

-  -xposed  to  the  waves  of  advor- 

.  "And  tho  winds  blew  nnd  they 
beat  upon  that  house.  And  it  fell. 
And  great  was  the  fall  thereof." 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  house  built 
upon  a  rock,  that  is  to  say,  on  mutual 
conjugal  chastity  and  strengthened 
by  a  deliberate  and  constant  union 
of  spirit,  will  not  only  never'  fall 
away  but  will  never  be  shaken  by  ad- 
-rslty. 

Third  Blessing  of  Wedlock. 

Ve  have  so  far,  venerable  brethren, 
shown  the  excellency  of  tho  first  two 
blessings  of  Christian  wedlock  which 
the  modern  disturbers  of  society  are 
attacking.  And  now  considering  that 
the  third  blessing,  which  is  that  of 
the  sacrament,  far  surpasses  the 
other  two,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  this,  because  of  its  out¬ 
standing  excellence,  is  much  more 
sharply  attacked  by  the  same  people. 

They  put  forward  In  the  first  place 
that  matrimony  belongs  entirely  to 
the  profano  and  purely  civil  sphere. 
That  it  Is  not  to  bo  committed  to  the 
religious  society,  the  Church,  of 
Christ,  but  to  civil  society  alone. 
They  then  add  that  the  marriage  com 
tract  is  to  be  freed  from  any  indis¬ 
soluble  bond  and  that  Separation  and 
divorce  are  not  only  to  be  tolerated 
but  sanctioned  by  the  law;  from, 
which  it  follows  finally  that,'  robbed 
of  all  its  holiness,  matrimony  should 
be  enumerated  amongst  the  secular 
and  civil  institutions. 

The  first  point  is  contained  in  their 
contention  that  the  civil  act  itself 
should  stand  for  the  -  marriage  con¬ 
tract  (civil  matrimony).  Moreover, 
they  want  It  to  be  no  cause  for  re- 

E roach  that  marriages  be  contracted 
y  Catholics  with  non-Catholics  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  religion  or  re¬ 
course  to  the  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities. 

The  second  pert,  which  Is  but 
consequence-  of  the  first,  is  to  __ 
found  in  lhelr  excuse  for  complete 


hnrtnful  and  false  friendship  with  a  divorce  and  In  their  praise  of  the 

third  pn;>y-ri n  htu^auattamneed,  and  I  bcnd  j(seIf. 

who  teach  that  a  greater  freedom 


feeling  and  action  in  such  external 
relations  should  be  allowed  — “ 

and  wife,  particularly  as  ir 
they  consider)  are  possessed  of  an 
inborn  sexual  tendency  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  monogamous  marriage. 

That  rigid  attitude  which  sensual 
affections  and  actions  with  a  third 
party  they  imagine  to  be  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  mind  and  heart,  something  ob¬ 
solete,  or  an  abject  form  of  Jealousy, 
and  as  a  result  they  looked  upon  what¬ 
ever  penal  laws  are  passed  by  the 
State  for  the  preserving  of  conjugal 
faith  as  void  or  to  be  abolished.  Such 
unworthy  and  Idle  opinions  are  con- 
i  lemned  by  that  noble  instinct  which 
;  s  found,  in  every  chasto  husband  and 
1  vife,  and  that  even  by  the  light  of 
he  testimony  of  nature  alone— a  tes 
lmony  that  is  sanctioned  and  con 
Irmed  by  the  command  of  God 
‘Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,1 
md  the  words  of  Christ;  "Whosoever 
hail  look  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
ter  hath  already  committed  adultery 
vith  her  in  hi3  heart,"  the  force  of 
his  divine  precept  can  never  be 
reakened  by  a  merely  human  cus- 
om,  bad  example  or  pretext  of  hu- 

Kin  progress,  for. just  as  It  is  the 
e  and  the  same  "Jesus  Christ,  yes- 
•rday.  and  today  and  the  same  for- 
ver,"  so  it  Is  the  one  and  the  same 
octrine  of  Christ  that  abides  and  of 
'hlch  not  a  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass 
way  till  all  are  fulfilled.  The  same 
ilso  teachers  who  try  to  dim  the 
|stre  of  conjugal  faith  and  purity  do 
ot  scruple  to  do  away  with  the  hon- 
rable  and  trusting  obedience  which 
he  woman  owes  to  the  man. 

Many  of  them  go  further  and 
iert  that  such  a  subjection  of 
party  to  the  other  is  unworthy  of 
human  dignity,  that  the  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  are  equal,  wherc- 
fbre,  they  boldly  proclaim,  tho  eman¬ 
cipation  of  women  has  been  or  ought 
fo  be  effected. 

This  emancipation  In  their  Ideas 

iaust  be  threefold— in  the  ruling  of 
he  domestic  society,  in  the  admlnls- 
ratlon  of  family  affairs  and  In  the 
earing  of  the  children.  It  must  be 
Social,  economic,  physiological— phy¬ 
siological:  that  is  to  say,  the  woman 
to  be  freed  at  good  ploaaura  from 
the  otJfdensome'  duties  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  a  wife  as  companion  and 
mother  (we  have  already  said  that 
this  Is  not  an  emancipation  but  a 
crime),  social,  inasmuch  as  the  wife 
being  freed  from  the  cares  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  family,  should,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  these,  be  able  to  follow  her 
own  bent  and  devote  herself  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  even  public  affairs;  finally, 
economic,  whereby  the  woman  even 
without  the  knowledge  and  against 
the  wish  of  her  husband  may  be  at 
liberty  to  conduct  and  administer  her 
own  "affairs,  giving  her  attention 
chiefly  to  these  rather  tb"  *-  “un 
dren.  husband  and  family. 

,  This,  however.  Is  not  the  true 
emancipation  of  woman,  nor  that  ra¬ 
tional  and  exalted  liberty  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  noble  office  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman  and  wife:  It  is  rather  the 
debasing  of  the  womanly  character 
and  the  dignity  of  motherhood,  and 
Indeed  of  the  whole  family,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  the  husband  suffers  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  the  children  of  their 
mother  and  the  home  and  the  whole 
family  of  an  ever  watchful  guardian. 

More  than  this,  this  false  liberty 
and  unnatural  equality  with  the  hus¬ 
band  Is  to  the  detriment  of  the  wo¬ 
man  herself,  for  if  the  woman  de¬ 
scends  from  her  truly  regal  throne 
to  which  she  has  been  raised  within 
the  walls  of  the  home  by  means  of 
j  Gospel,  she  will  soon  be  reduced 
the  old  state  of  slavery,  If  not  In 
ipearance,  certainly  in  reality,  and 
icome  S3  amongst  the  pagans  the 
instrument  of  man. 

Equality  of  Rights, 

This  equality  of  rights,  which  Is  t 


bond  itself. 

As  the  salient  features  of  the  rqllg-i 
Iou6  character  of  all  marriage,  and 
particularly  of  the  sacramental  mar¬ 
riage  of  Christians,  have  been 
treated  at  length  and  supported  by 
weighty  arguments  in  the  encyclical 
letters  of  Leo  X,  letters  which  wo 
have  frequently  recalled  to  mind  and 
expressly  made  our  own,  we  refer 
you  to  them,  repeating  here  only  a 
few  points. 

Even  by  the  light  of  reason  alone, 
and  particularly  if  tho  ancient  rec¬ 
ords  of  history  are  investigated,  if 
the  unwavering  popular  conscience  Is 
interrogated  and  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  all  races  examined,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  there  is  a 
certain  sacrcdness  and  religious 
character  attaching  even  to  the 
purely  natural  union  of  man  and 
woman,  "not  something  added  by 
chance  but  innate,  not  imposed  by 
men  but  Involved  in  the  nature  of 
things"  since  It  has  "God  for  Its  au¬ 
thor  and  has  been  even  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  foreshadowing  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  of  the  word  of  God." 

This  sacredness  of  marriage,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  all  that  Is  holy,  arises  from  the 
divine  origin  we  have,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  from  Its  purpose  which  Is  the 
begetting  end  educating  of  “children 
for  God  and  the  binding  of  man  and 
wife  to  God  through  Christian  love 
and  mutual  support,  and.  finally,  it 
arises  from  the  very  nature  of  wed¬ 
lock  whose  Institution  Is  to  be  sought 
for  In  the  far-seeing  providence  of 
God  whereby  It  Is  the  moans  of 
transmitting  life,  thus  making  pa¬ 
rents  the  ministers  as  It  were  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  dignity  which  comes  from 
the  sacrament,  by  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  marriage  Is  so  ennobled  and- 
raised  to  such  a  level  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  apostle  as  a  great  sac¬ 
rament. 

This  religious  character  of  mar¬ 
riage  In  its  sublime  signification  of 
grace  and  the  union  between  Christ 
and  the  Church  evidently  requires 
that  thoso  about  to  marry  should 
show  a  holy  reverence  toward  it,  and 
zealously  endeavor  to  make  their 

mmmnhmiM!  spaseras 


marriages  it  becomes  much _ 

ficult  to  Imitate  by  a  lively  conform¬ 
ity  bf  spirit  the  mystery  of  which  w 
have  spoken,  namely,  ‘x-~‘  ~'-~ 

unlon  between  Chris 
Church. 

Assuredly,  also,  will  there  be  want¬ 
ing  that  close  union  of  spirit  which 
as  It  Is  the  Blgn  and  mark  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  so  also  should  *“ 
the  Blgn  of  Christian  wedlock, 
glory  and  adornment.  For,  where 
there  exists  diversity  of  mind,  truth 
and  feeling,  the  bond  of  union  of 
mind  nnd  heart  Is  wont  to  be  broken, 
or  at  least  weakened.  From  this 
comes  the  danger  lest  the  love  of 
man  nnd  wife  grow  cold  and  the 
ponce  nnd  happiness  of  family  life, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  union  of 
hearts,  be  destroyed.  Many  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  indeed,  the  old  Roman 
law  had  proclaimed:  "Marriages  are 
the  union  of  male  and  female,  a 
Sharing  of  life  nnd  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  divine  and  human  rights.” 

Question  of  Divorce. 

But  especially,  as  wo  have  pointed 
out,  venerable  brethren,  the  dally  In¬ 
creasing  facility  of  divorce  Is  an 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  that  state  of  perfection 
which  tho  Divine  Redeemer  willed 
It  should  possess. 

The  advocates  of  the  neo-paganism 
of  today  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  sad  state  of  affairs,  but  Instead 

mently,  they,  continue  by  legislation 
to  attack  the  Indissolubility  of 
marriage  bond,  proclaiming  that  tho 
lawfulness  of  divorce  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  the  antiquated  laws 
should  give  place  to  a. new  and  more 
human  legislation, 

Many  and  varied  are  the  grounds 
put  forward  for  divorce,  some  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  wickedness  and  the 
guilt  of  (he  persons  concerned, 
others  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stances ‘of  the  case;  the  former  they 
describe  as  subjective,  the  latter  ■* 
objective, 

:  In  a  word,  whatever  might  make 
married  life  hard  or  unpleasant, 
(hey  strive  to  prove  their  conten¬ 
tions  regarding  these  grounds  for 
the.  divorce,  legislation  they  would 
bring  about,"  by  various  arguments. 

Thus'  In  the  first  place  they  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  for  the  good- of  either 
party  that  .the  one  who  Is  Innocent 
should  have  tho  right  to  separate 
from  tho  guilty,  or  that  "the  guilty 
should  be  withdrawn  from  a  union 
which  Is .  unpleasing  to  him  and 
against  his  will. 

In  the  second  place,  they  argue, 
the  good'  of  tho  child  demands  this, 
for- cither' It  will  be  deprived  of  a 
proper  education  or  will  too  easily 
be  affected  by  the  discords  and  short¬ 
comings  of  the  parents,'  and  drawn 
from  the  path  of  virtue. 

And  third  tho  .common  good  of 
society  requires  that  these  marriages 
should  be  completely  dissdlved,  which 
are  now  Incapable  of  producing 
their  natural  results,  and  that  legal 
reparations  should  be  allowed  when 
crimes  are  to  be  feared  as  the  result 
of  the  common  habitation  and  Inter¬ 
course  of  the  parties. 

This  last,  they  say  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  avoid  the  crimes  being  com¬ 
mitted  purposely  'with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  desired  sentence  of 
divorce  for  which  the  judge  .  can 
legally  loose  the  marriage  bond,  as 
also  to  prevent  people  from  coming 
before  the  courts  when  it  Is  obvious 
from  the  state  of  the  c6se  that  they 
are  lying  and  perjuring  themselves. 

All  of  which  brings  tne  court  and 
.the  lawful  authority  Into  contempt. 
Hence  the  civil  law.  In  their  opin¬ 
ion,  have  to  be  reformed  to  meet 
these  new  requirements,  to  suit  the 
changes  of  the  times  and  the  changes 
In  men's  opinions,  civil  Institutions 
and  customs.  Each  of  these  reasons 
considered  by  them  as  conclusive, 
that  all  taken  together  offer  a 
clear  proof  of  the  necessity  of  grant¬ 
ing  divorce  In  certain  cases. 

Others,  taking  a  step  further, 
simply  state  that  marriage,  being  a 
private  contract;  is,  like  other  private 
contracts,  to  be  left  to  the  consent 
and  good  pleasure  of  both  parties, 
and  so  can  be  dissolved  for  any 
reason  whatsoever. 

Opposed  to  all  these  reckless  opin¬ 
ions,  venerable  brethren,  stands  the 
unalterable  law  of  God,  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  Christ,  a  law  that  can 
never  be  deprived  of  its  forces  by 
the  decrees  of  men,  the  Ideas  of  a 
people  or  the  will  of  a..y  legislator; 
"What  God  hath  joined  together, 
t  no  man  put  asunder."  And  If 
lv  mah,  Acting  contrary  to  this  law, 
shall  have  put  asunder,  his  action 
is  null  and  void,  and  the  consequence 
remains,  as  Christ  himself  has  ex¬ 
plicitly  confirmed: 

"Every  one  that  putteth  away  his 
wife  and  marrieth  nnother,  commlt- 
teth  adultery;  and  he  that  marrieth 
her  that  Is  put  away  from  her  hus¬ 
band  commllteth  adultery.” 

Moreover,  these  words  refer  to 
every  kind  of  marriage,  even  that 
whloh  Is  natural  and  legitimate  only  ; 
for,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
that  Indissolubility  by  which  the 
loosening  of  the  bond  Is  once  and 
for  all  removed  from  the  whim  of 
the  parties  and  from  every  secular 
power,  Is  a  prooerty  of  every  true 
marriage. 

Let  that  solemn  pronouncement  of 
tho  Council  of  Trent  be  recalled  to 
mind  In.  which,  under  the  stigma  of 
anathema,  it  condemned  these  errors: 

"If  any  one  should  say  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  heresy  or  the  hardships  of 
cohabitation  or  a  deliberate  abuse  of 
no  party  by  the  other,  the  marriage 
e  may  be  .loosenod,  let  him  be  ah- 
thema";.and  again: 

"If  any  one  should  say  that  the 
Church  errs  in  having-  taught  or  in 
teaching  that  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  and -the  Apostles, 
the  bond  of  marriage  cannot  bo 


Outstanding  Views  Expressed  by  the  Pope 

In  His  Encyclical  on  Problems  of  Marriage 


MARRIAGE — "Chaste  wedlock  *  *  •  Jg  the  principle  nnd  founda¬ 
tion  of  domestic  society  and  therefore  of  all  human  intercourse." 

THE  FAMILY- — “The  family  is  more  sacred  thBn  the  State,  and  men 
are  begotten,  not  for  the  earth,  but  for  heaven  and  eternity." 

DIVORCE — The  sacrament  of  marriage  carries  with  it  "a  perpetual 
and  indissoluble  bond  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by  civil  law." 

BIRTH  CONTROL — Contraception  in  any  form  is  "an  offense  against 
the  law  of  God  and  nature." 

COMPANIONATE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  MARRIAGES— "Hateful 
abominations  •  •  *  which  reduee  our  truly  cultured  natures  to 

the  barbarous  standards  of  savage  peoples.” 

STERILIZATION — “Magistrates  have  no  direct  power  over  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  their  subjects.  Therefore,  when  no  crime  has  taken  place, 
they  can  never  directly  harm  or  tamper  with  the  integrity  of  the 
body,  either  for  reasons  of  eugenics  or  any  other  reason.” 

WOMAN — “If  the  man  is  the  head,  the  woman  is  the  heart,  and  as 
he  occupies  the  chief  place  in  ruling,  so  may  she  *  •  *  claim 

for  herself  the  chief  place  in  lov«." 

THE  STATE — “Such  social  and  economic  measures  must  be  set  up 
:  will  enable  every  head  of  a  finally  to  earn  as  much  as,  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  station  in  life,  : 
for  rearing  his  children.” 


etsary  for  himself,  his  wife  and 


the  Church. 

Tho  Church  and  Mixed  Marriages. 
They,  therefore,  who  rashly  and 
heedlessly  contract  mixed  marriages, 
from  which  the  maternal  love  and 
providence  of  the  Church  dissuades 
her  children  for  very  sound  reasons, 
fall  conspicuously  In  this  respect, 
sometimes  with  danger  to  their  eter¬ 
nal  salvation.  This  attitude  of  the 
Church  to  mixed  marriages  appears 
many  of  her  documents,  all  of 
which  are  summed  up  In  the  Code  of 
Canon  Law  In  the  canon: 

"Everywhere  and  with  the  greatest 
strictness  the  Church  fqrblds  mar¬ 
riages  between  baptized  persons,  one 
of  whom  Is  a  Catholic  and  the  other 
member  of  a  schismatics!  or  he'ret- 
al  set;  and  If  there  Is  added  to  this 
le  danger  of  tho  falling  away  of  the 
Catholic  party  and  the  perversion  of 
the  children,  such  a  marriage  Is  for¬ 
bidden  also  by  the  Divine  law.” 

If  the  Church  occasionally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  circumstances  does  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  grant  a  dispensation  from 
these  strict  laws  (provided  that  tho 
Divine  law  remains  Intact  and  tho 
dangers  above  mentioned  are  pro¬ 
vided  against  by  suitable  safeguards), 
It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Catholic  party 
will  not  suffer  some  detriment  from 
such  a  mnrrisge. 

Whence  It  comes  about  not  unfro- 
aucntly.  as  experience  shows,  that 
deplorabl*  defections  from  religion 

_ _ occur  among  the  offspring,  or  at 

.  "  onH  least  a  headlong  descent  into  that 

Biuc.i  exaggerate  an  d'  I  religious  Indifference  which  Is  closely 
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- h  threaten  the  morrljd 

tho  children  and  tho  State. 

Now  all  those  arguments  that  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  tho  Indis¬ 
solubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon,  can  equally  be  applied 
to  excluding  not  only  the  necessity  of 
divorce,  bur  even  the  power  to  grant 
it;  while  for  all  the  advantages  that 
can  be  put  forward  for  the  former, 
there  can  be  adduced  as  many  dis¬ 
advantages  and  evils  which  are  a 
formidable  menace  to  tho  whole  of 
human  society. 

To  revert  again  to  the  expressions 
of  our  predecessor,  it  Is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  what  an  amount  of 
good  Is  involved  In  tho  absolute  In¬ 
dissolubility  of  wedlock  and  what  a 
train  of  evils  follows  upon  divorce. 
Whenever  the  marriage  bond  re¬ 
mains  Intact,  then  we  find  marriages 
contracted  with  a  sense  of  safety  and 
security,  while  when  separations  are 
considered  and  the  dangers  of  di¬ 
vorce  are  present,  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  Itself  become  insecure,  or  at 
least  gives  ground  for  anxiety  and 
surprises.  On  the  one  hand  we  sec 
a  wonderful  strengthening  of  good¬ 
will  and  cooperation  In  the  dally 
life  of  husband  and  wife,  while  on 
the  other  both  of  these  are  miserably 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  a  facil¬ 
ity  for  divorce. 

Here  we  have  at  a  very  opportune 
moment  a  source  of  help  by  which 
both  parties  are  enabled  to  preserve 
their  purity  and  loyalty:  there  we 
find  harmful  Inducements  to  unfaith¬ 
fulness.  On  this  side  we  find  the 
birth  of  children  and  their  tuition 
and  upbringing  effectively  promoted, 
many  avenues  of  discord  closed 
amongst  families  and  relations,  and 
the  beginnings  of  rivalry  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  easily  suppressed ;  on  that,  very 
great  obstacles  to  the  birth  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  children  and  their  education, 
many  occasions  of  quarrels  and  seeds 
of  jealousy  sown  everywhere. 

Finally,  but  especially,  the  dignity 
and  position  of  women  in  civil  and 
domestic  society  Ib  reinstated  by  the 
former;  while  by  the  latter  It  Is 
shamefully  lowered  and  the  danger 
Is  incurred  of  their  being  considered 
outcasts,  slaves  of  the  lust  of  men. 

To  conclude  with  the  Important 
words  of  Leo  XIII: 

"Since  the  destruction  of  family 
life  and  the  loss  of  national  wealth 
end  resources  Is  brought  about  more 
by  the  corruption  of  morals  than  by 
anything  else,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
divorce,  which  Is  born  of  tho  per- 
■erted  morals  of  a  people,  and  leads. 
_s  experience  shows,  to  vicious  habits 
in  public  and  private  life,  Is  particu¬ 
larly  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family  and  of  the  State. 

"The  serious  nature  of  these  evils 
will  be  the  more  clearly  recognized 
when  we  remember  that  once  divorce 
has  been  allowed  there  will  be  no 
sufficient  means  of  keeping  it  in 
check  within  any  definite  bounds. 
Great  is  the  force  of  example, 
greater  still  that  of  lust;  and 
with  such  Incitement  It  cannot  but 
happen  that  divorce  and  Its  conse¬ 
quent  setting  loose  of  the  passions 
should  spread  dally  and  wreck  the 
souIb  of  many  like  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  or  a  river  bursting  Its  banks  and 
flooding  the  land." 

Thus  as  we  read  In  the  same  letter: 
Unless  things  change,  the  human 
family  and  State  have  every  reason 
to  fear  lest  they  Bhould  suffer  abso¬ 
lute  ruin.” 

All  this  was  written  fifty  years  ago, 
yet  It  Is  confirmed  by  the  dally  In- 


famlly  In  those  lands  where 
munlsm  reigns  unchecked. 

Remedies  for  the  Situation. 

Thus  far,  venerable  brethren,  we 
have  admired,  with  due  reverence, 
what  the  all-wise  Creator  and  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  human  race  has  or¬ 
dained  with  regard  to  human  mar¬ 
riage.  At  the  same  time  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  our  grief  that  such  a  pious 
ordinance  of  the  divine  goodness 
should  today,  and  on  every  side,  bo 
frustrated  and  trampled  upon  by  the 
passions,  errors  and  vices  of  men. 

It  Is  then  fitting  that  with  all  pa¬ 
ternal  solicitude  we  should  turn  our 
mind  to  seek  out  suitable  remedies 
whereby  those  most  detestable  abuses 
which  wo  have  mentioned  may  be 
removed  and  everywhere  marriage 
may  again  bo  revealed.  To  this  end, 


innnAd  because  of  »hn  «ln  nf  ndultcrv  It  behooves  us  above  oil  else  to  > 
-<ff  elth'erWrty ;  or  That  neither  party,  mind  that  firmly  established 


though  he  bo  Innocent,  having 
no  cause  for  the  eln  of  adul¬ 
tery,  can  contract  another  marrlago 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  other;  and 
that  he  commits  adultery  who  mar¬ 
ries  another  after  nutting  away  his 
adulterous  wife,  arid  likewise  that 
she  commits  adultery  who  puts  away 
her  husband  and  marries  another; 

’  t  him  be  anathema." 

If,  therefore,  the  Church  has  not 
erred  and  does  not  err  In  teaching 
this,  and  consequently  It  is  certain 
that  the  bond  of  marriage  cannot  be 
loosed  evrin  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
adultery,  It  is  evident  that  all  the 
other  weaker  excuses  that  can  be 
nd  are  usually  brought  forward,  are 
f  no  value  whatsoever. 

Separation  Sometimes  Admissible. 
And  the  objections  brought  against 
the  firmness  of  the  marriage  bond 
are  easily  answered.  For  in  certain 
circumstances  Imperfect  separation 
of  the  parties  Is  allowed,  the  bond 
ot  being- severed.  This  separation, 
■hlch  the  Church  herself  permits 
and  expressly  mentions  In  her  Canon 
Law  In  those  canons  which  deal  with 
the  separation  of  the  Dartlcs  as  to 
marital  relationship  and  cohabita¬ 
tion,  removes  all  the  alleged  Incon¬ 
veniences  and  dangers. 

It  will  be  for  the  sacred  law  and 
to  some  extent  also  tha  civil  law,  In 
so  far  as  civil  matters  are  affected, 
to  lay  down  tho  grounds,  tho  condi¬ 
tions,  the  method  and  precautions  to 
bo  takon  In  a  case  of  this  kind  In  order 
to  safeguard  the  education  of  the 
children  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 


t  Indeed  be  recognized  in  those  allied  to  Impurity.  Then  Is  this  alBO  ..... _ _  ....  _  ....  . . „ . . 

hts  which  belong  to  the  dignity  of  to  be  considered:  that  Jn  these  mixed  family,  and  to  remove  all  those  evils  laws  of  matrimony,  and  since  man 


eiplo.  esteemed  alike  in  sound  phi¬ 
losophy  and  sacred  theology,  namely, 
that  whatever  things  have  deviated 
from  their  right  order  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  that  original  state 
which  is  In  harmony  with  their  na¬ 
ture  except  by  a  returning  to  the 
divine  plan  which  (as  the  angelic 
doctor  teaches)  is  the  exemplar  of 
all  right  order. 

Wherefore  our  predecessor  of  happy 
memory,  Leo  XIH,  In  these  words 

rged  against  the  naturalists: 

“It  Is  a  divinely  appointed  law 
that  whatsoever  things  are  consti¬ 
tuted  by  God,  the  author  of  nature, 
these  we  find  the  more  useful  and 
salutary  the  more  they  remain  In 
their  natural  state,  unimpaired  and 
unchanged;  Inasmuch  as  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  Intimately 
knows  what  Is  suited  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  preservation  of  each, 
and  by  His  will  and  mind  has  so  or¬ 
dained  all  things  that  each  may  duly 
achieve  Its  purpose. 

"But  If  the  audacity  and  Impiety 

f  men  would  change  and  disturb 
this  order  of  things,  so  providential¬ 
ly  disposed,  then  Indeed  things  so 
wonderfully  ordained  will  begin  to  be 
Injurious,  or  will  cease  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  either  because  In  the  change 
they  have  lost  their  power  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  becauso  God  Himself  Is  thus 
pleased  to  draw  down  chastisement 
-n  the  pride  and  presumption  of 

In  order  therefore  to  restore  duo 
order  In  this  matter  of  marriage,  it 
Is  necessary  that  all  should  bear  In 
mind  what  Is  the  divine  plan  and 
strive  to  conform  to  It.  And  where¬ 
fore,  since  the  chief  obstacle  to  this 
study  Is  the  power  of  unbridled  lust, 
which  Indeed  Is  the  most  potent 
cause  of  sinning  against  the  sacred 


it  hold  in  check  hls  passions 
loss  ho  first  subjects  himself  to 
Goa,  this  must  be  Ills  primary  en¬ 
deavor,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
divinely  ordained. 

For  It  Is  a  sacred  ordinance  that 
whoever  shall  have  first  subjected 
himself  to  God  will,  by  the  aid  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  rejoice  to  subject  to  him¬ 
self  his  own  passions  and  con¬ 
cupiscence,  while  ho  who  Is  a  rebel 
against  God  will  to  hls  sorrow  expe¬ 
rience  within  himself  the  violent  re- 
beBlon  of  hls  worst  passions. 

St.  Augustine’s  Admonition. 

And  how  wisely  this  has  been  de¬ 
creed,  St.  Augustlno  lhu3  shows: 
"This  indeed  is  fitting,  that  tho  lower 
beisubjoct  to  the  higher,  so  that  he 
would  have  subject  to  himself  what¬ 
ever  Is  below  him,  should  himself 
submit  to  whatever  Is  above  him. 
Acknowledge  order,  seek  peace.  Be 
thou  subject  to  God,  and  thy  flesh 
subject  to  thee.  What  more  fitting! 
What  more  fair!  Thou  art  subject 
to  the  higher  and  the  lower  Is  subject 
to  thee.  Do  thou  servo  Him  who 
made  thee,  so  that  that  which  was 
made  for  thee  may  serve  thee.  For 
we  do  not  commend  this  order, 
namely,  ‘the  flesh  to  thee  and  thou 
to  God,1  but  ‘thou  to  God,  and  the 
flesh  to  thee.’ 

"If,  however,  thou  desplseth  the 
subjection  of  thyself  to  God  thou 
shalt  never  bring  about  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  to  thyself.  If  thou 
dost  not  obey  the  Lord  thou  shalt 
be  tormented  by  thy  servant." 

This  right  ordering  on  the  part  of 
God’s  wisdom  Is  mentioned  by  the 
holy  doctor  of  the  gentiles,  Inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  in  speaking 
of  those  anclont  philosophers  who 
refused  to  adore  and  reverence  Him 
whom  they  knew  to  be  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  he  says: 

"Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to 
the  desires  of  their  heart,  into 
uncleanness,  to  dishonor  their  own 
bodies  among  themselves,"  and 
again:  “For  this  same  God  delivered 
them  up  to  ahameful  affections." 

Ar-rl  St.  James  says:  "God  reslstoth 
t  'roud  and  glveth  grace  to  the 
h-._  ,le,  without  which  grace,  as 

the  same  doctor  of  the  gentiles  re¬ 
minds  us.  man  cannot  subdue  the 
rebellion  of  hls  flesh. 

Consequently,  as  the  onslaughts  of 
these  uncontrolled  passions  cannot 
In  any  way  bo  lessened,  unless  thr 
spirit  first  shows  a  humble  com 
pllance  of  dutv  and  reverence  toward 
its  maker.  It  Is  above  all  and  before 
all  needful  that  thoso  who  are  joined 
in  the  bond  of  sacred  wedlock  should 
be  wholly  Imbued  with  a  profound 
and  genuine  sense  of  duty  toward 
God,  which  will  shape  their  whole 
lives  and  fill  their  minds  and  wills 
with  a  very  deep  roverenco  for  the 
majesty  of  God. 

Quite  fittingly,  therefore,  and  quite 
In  accordance  with  the  defined  form 
of  Christian  sentiment  do  thoso 
pastors  of  souls  act  who.  to  prevent 
married  people  from  falling  In  tho 
observance  of  God's  law,  urge  them 
to  perform  their  duty  and  exercise 
their  religion  so  that  they  may  give 
themselves  to  God,  continually  ask 
for’  His  divine  assistance,  frequent 
the  sacraments,  and  alwavs  nourish 
and  preserve  a  loyal  and  thoroughly 
sincere  devotion  to  God. 

They  are  greatly  deceived  who  hav¬ 
ing  underestimated  or  neglected 
these  means  which  rise  above  nature, 
think  that  they  can  induce  men  by 
the  use  and  discovery  of  the  natural 
sciences  (such  as  those  of  biology, 
the  science  of  heredity,  and  the  like) 
to  curb  their  carnal  desires. 

Science  No  Excuse. 

We  do  not  say  this  In  order  to  be¬ 
little  those  natural  means  which 
not  dishonest,  for  God  is  the  author 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace,  and  He 
has  disposed  the  good  things  of  both 
orders  for  the  beneficial  use  of  men. 

The  faithful,  therefore,  can  and 
ought  to  be  assisted  also  by  natural 
means.  But  they  axe  mistaken  who 
think  that  these  means  are  able  to 
establish  chastity  In  the  nuptial 
union,  or  that  they  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  supernatural  grace. 

This  conformity  of  wedlock  and 
moral  conduct  with  tho  divine  laws 
respective  of  marriage,  without 
which  Its  effective  restoration  can- 
XiOTlbe  brought  about,  supposes,'  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  can  discern  readily, 
with  real  certainty,  and  without  any 
accompanying  error,  what  those  laws 
are,  But  every  one  can  see  to  how 
many  fallacies  an  avenue  would  be 
opened  up  and  how  many  errors 
would  become  mixed  with  the  truth, 

If  It  were  left  solely  to  the  light  of 
reason  of  each  to  find  It  out,  or  If  It 
were  to  be  discovered  by  the  private 
interpretation  of  the  truth  which  Is 
revealed. 

And  if  this  Is  applicable  to  many 
other  truths  of  the  moral  order,  wo 
must  all  the  more  pay  attention  to 
those  things  which  appertain  to  mar- 
rlage  where  the  Inordinate  deelre  for 
pleasure  can  attack  frail  human  ria- 
ture  and  easily  deceive  It  and  lead 
It  astray. 

This  Is  all  the  more  true  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  divine  law,  which 
demands  sometimes  hard  and  repeat¬ 
ed  sacrifices,  for  which,  as  experi¬ 
ence  points  out,  a  weak  man  can 
find  so  many  excuses  for  avoiding 
the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  law. 

On  this  account.  In  order  that 
falsification  or  corruption  of  the  di¬ 
vine  law  but  a  true  genuine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  It  may  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men  and  guide  their  conduct,  it  la 
necessary  that  a  filial  and  humble 
Obedience  toward  tho  Church  should 
be  combined  with  devotedness  to  God 
and  the  desire  of  submitting  to  him. 

For  Christ  himself  made  the  Church 
tho  teacher  of  truth  In  those  things 
also  which  concern  the  ruling  and 
regulation  of  moral  conduct,  even 
though  some  things  are  not  of  them¬ 
selves  Impervious  to  human  reason. 

For  Just  as  God  In  the  case  of  the  gt 
natural  truths  of  religion  and  morals  Fh 
added  revelation  to  the  light  of  rea¬ 
son  so  that  these  things  which  are 
right  and  true  In  tho  present  state 
also  of  the  human  -  w~ 


falrB  and  clrciir 
they  must  obo\’ 
•ifch  -  ' 


known  readily  with  real  certainty 
without  any  admixture  of  error,  bo 
for  the  same  purpose  he  has  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Church  the  guardian  and 
the  teacher  of  the  whole  of  the  truth 
concerning  religion  and  moral  con¬ 
duct. 

To  her.  therefore,  should  the  faith¬ 
ful  show  obedience  and  subject  their 
minds  and  hearts  so  as  to  be  kept 
unharmed  and  free  from  error  and 
moral  corruption,  and  so  that  they 
shall  not  deprive  themselves  of  that 
assistance  given  by  God  with  such 
liberal  bounty,  they  ought  to  show 
this  duo  obedience  not  only  when 
tho  Church  defines  something  with 
solemn  judgment,  but  also,  In  proper 
proportion,  when  by  the  constitutions 
and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  opin¬ 
ions  are  proscribed  and  condemned 
as  dangerous  or  distorted, 
r”"  Mental  Powers  Unreliable. 

Wherefore,  let  the  faithful  also  be 
Wthclr  guard  against  the  overrated 
Independence  of  private  judgment 
nnd  that  false  autonomy  of  human 
reason.  For  It  quite  foreign  to 
every  one  bcarTfig-~-lhe  name  of  a 
Christian  to  trust  hlV  own  mental 
powers  with  such  price  as  to  agree 
only  with  those  things  which  he  can 
examine  from  lhelr  inner  nature  and 
Imagine  that  thjf  Church,  sent  by 
God  to  teach  oner  guide  all  nations. 
At  with  present  af- 
istances,  or  oven  that 
only  In  those  matters 

_  _  decreed  by  means  of 

solemn  definition,  as  though  her 
other  decisions  might  be  presumed 
to  be  false  lor  to  put  forward  Insuf¬ 
ficient  motive  for  truth  and  honesty. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ, 
lettered  or  unlettered,  is  to  suffer 
themselves  t<g  be  guided  and  led  in 
all  things  that  touch  upon  faith  or 
morals  of  the  holy  Church  of  God, 
through  Its  supreme  pastor,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pontiff,  who  Is  himself  guided 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord! 

Consequently,  sinec — 'everything 
must  be  referred  to  the  lav/  and 
mind  of  God,  In  order  to  bring  about 
the  universal  and  permanent  restora¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  It  Is  Indeed  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  faithful 
Bhould  be  well  Instructed  concerning 
matrimony;  and  that,  both  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  the  written  word, 
not  cursorily  but  often  and  .fully,  by 
means  of  plain  and  weighty  argu¬ 
ments,  so  that  these  truths  will  strike 
the  Intellect  and  will  bo  deeply  en¬ 
graved  on  their  hearts. 

Let  them  realize  and  diligently  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  great  wisdom,  kind¬ 
ness  and  bounty  God  has  shown  to¬ 
ward  tho  human  race,  not  only  In 
the  institution  of  marriage  but  also, 
and  quito  as  much,  by  upholding  It 
with  sacred  laws;  but  still  more  In 
wonderfully  raising  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament  by  which  such  an 
abundant  fountain  of  graces  has 
been  opened  to  those  joined  in 
Christian  wedlock  that  these  may  bo 
able  to  serve  the  noble  purposes  of 
wedlock  for  their  own  welfare  and 
for  that  of  their  children,  of  the 
community  and  also  for  that  of  hu- 
nan  relationship. 

Exhortation  to  Bishops. 

Certainly,  If  the  latter  day  sub- 
■erters  of  marriage  are  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  misleading  the  minds  of 
and  corrupting  their  hearts,  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  mockery  of  matrimonial  purity 
and  extolling  the  filthiest  of  vices  by 


Bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God, 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  Hls 
own  blood,”  to  give  yourselves 
wholly  to  that,  through  yourselves 
and  through  the  priests  subject  to 
you!  and  moreover  through  the  laity 
united  by  Catholic  action,  so  gjuch 
desired  and  recommended  by  us.  into 
a  power  of  hierarchical  apostolate, 
you  may  by  every  fitting  means  op¬ 
pose  error  by  truth,  vice  by  the 
cellcnt  dignity  of  chastity, 
slavery  of  covetousness  by  tho  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.  that  disastrous 
obtaining  divorce  by  an  en¬ 
during  love  in  the  bond  of  marriage 
and  by  the  Inviolate  pledge  of  fidelity 
given  even  to  death. 

Thus  will  it  como  to  pass  that  the 
faithful  will  wholeheartedly  thank 
God  that  they  are  bound  together  by 
His  command  and  led  by  gentle  com¬ 
pulsion  to  fly  as  far  os  possible  from 
every  kind  of  idolatry  of  the  flesh 
and  from  the  base  slavery  of  the 
passions;  that  they  will  In  a  great 
measure  turn  and  be  turned  away 
from  these  abominable  opinions 
which  to  the  dishonor  of  man's 
dignity  are  now  spread  about  In 
speech  and  In  writing  and  collected 
under  the  title  of  "perfect  mar¬ 
riage,"  and  which  Indeed  would  make 
that  perfect  marriage  nothing  better 
than  "dem-aved  marrlaee.  nroutl 


than  "depraved  marriage,'*  proutl 
etlam  lure  merlto  dictum  cst. 

Such  wholesome  Instruction  and  . . 
Hglous  training  in  regard  to  Christian 
marriage- will  be  quite  different  from 
that  exaggerated  physiological  educa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  which  In  these 
times  of  ours  some  reformers  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  make  pretence  of  helping 
thoso  Joined  in  wedlock,  making 
much  of  these  physiological  matters, 
by  which  Is  learned  rather  the  art 
of  sinning  in  a  subtle  way  than  the 
virtue  of  living  chastely. 

So,  venerable  brethren,  we  make 
entirely  our  own  the  words  which 
predecessor  of  happy  memory, 
XIII,  In  his  encyclical  letter  on 
Christian  marriage  addressed  to  the 
Blshons  of  the  whole  world: 

"Make  core  not  to  spare  your  ef¬ 
forts  and  authority  In  obtaining  that 
among  the  people  committed  to  your 
guidance  that  doctrine  will  be  pre¬ 
served  whole  and  unadulterated 
which  Christ  the  Lord  and  the 
pbstle,  tho  interpreters  of  the  dl- 
Ine  will,  have  handed  down,  and 
which  the  Catholic  Church  herself 
has  religiously  preserved  and  com¬ 
manded  to  be  observed  by  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  evory  ago." 

Advice  to  Husband  and  Wife. 
Even  the  very  best  Instruction 
given  by  the  Church,  however,  will 
not  alono  suffice  to  bring  about  once 
more  conformity  of  marriage  to  the 
law  of  God;  something  more  Is 
needed  In  addition  to  the  education 
of  the  mind,  namely,  a  steadfast  de¬ 
termination  of  the  will  on  the  part  of 
husband  and  wife  to  observe  sacred 
laws  of  God  and  of  nature  In  regard 
to  marriage. 

In  fine.  In  spite  of  what  others  may 
wish  to  assert  and  spread  abroad  by 
word  of  mouth  or  In  writing,  let  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  resolve  to  stand  fast 
to  the  commandments  of  God  In  all 
things  that  matrimony  demands;  al¬ 
ways  to  render  to  each  the  assistance 
of  mutual  love,  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  chastity,  not  to  lay  profane  hands 
on  the  stable  nature  of  the  bond,  to 
use  the  rights  given  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  In  a  way  that  will  be  always 
Christian  and  sacred,  more  especially 
In  the  first  years  of  wedlock,  so  that 
bhould  there  be  need  of  contlnency 
nfterward  custom  will  have  made  It 
easier  for  each  to  preserve  It. 

In  order  that  they  may  make  this 
firm  resolution,  keep  it  and  put  It  In¬ 
to  practice,  on  oft-repeated  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  state  of  life  and  a  dlll- 
■ent  reflection  on  the  sacrament 
'  sy  have  received  will  be  a  great 
__ilstance  to  them.  Let  them  con¬ 
stantly  keep  In  mind  that  they  have 
been  sanctified  and  strengthened  for 


state  by  a  special  sacrament,  the  ef¬ 
ficacious  power  of  which,  although  It 
does  not  Impress  a  character,  Is  un¬ 
dying. 

To  this  purpose  the  words  of  Holy 
Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmlno  may  bo 
pondered  over,  words  full  of  real 
comfort,  who  with  other  well-known 
theologians  with  devout  conviction 
thus  expresses  himself: 

“The  sacrament  of  matrimony  can 
bo  regarded  In  two  ways:  First,  In 
the  making,  and  then  In  Its  perma- 
~ent  state.  Because  It  is  a  eacra- 
)ent  like  to  that  of  tho  Eucharist, 
..•hlch  not  only  when  It  Is  being  con¬ 
ferred,  but  also  while  It  remains,  Is 
a  sacrament,  for  as  long  ns  the  mar¬ 
ried  parties  are  alive  so  long  is  their 
union  a  sacrament  of  Christ  Bnd  the 
Church." 

Yet  in  order  that  the  grace  of  this 
sacrament  may  produce  its  full  fruit, 
there  Is  need,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  married  parties:  this  In  their 
striving  to  fulfill  their  duties  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  with  un¬ 
wearied  effort;  for  just  as  In  the 
natural  order  men  must  apply  the 
powers  given  them  by  God  with 
their  own  toil  and  diligence  In  order 
that  these  may  exercise  their  full 
vigor,  falling  which  no  profit  '* 
gained,  so  also  men  must  use 
powers  given  them  by  grace  which 
Is  laid  in  the  soul  by  the  sacrament 
thoy  have  received  with  their  ' 
uncenslng  efforts. 

Let  not,  then,  those  who  are  Joined 
In  matrimony  neglect  the  gra>--  -* 

By  applying  themselves  to  the - 

ful  observance,  however  laborious, 
of  their  duties  they  will  find  the 
power  of  that  grace  becoming  more 
effectual  as  time  goes  on.  and  if 
over  they  should  feel  themselves  to 
be  overburdened  by  the  hardships  of 
their  condition  of  life,  let  them  not 
lose  courage,  but  rather  let  them 
regard  In  some  measure  as  addressed 
to  them  that  which  St.  Paul  tho 
Apostle  wrote  to  hls  beloved  disciple 
Timothy  regarding  the  sacrament  of 
holy  orders  when  thlB  last  was  de¬ 
jected  through  hardship  and  Insults: 

"I  admonish  thee  that  thou  stir 
up  the  grace  which  Is  In  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  My  hands— for  God  has 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
sobriety.” 

F reparation  for  Marriage  Needed. 

AH  these  things,  howover.  venerable 
brethren,  depend  in  large  measure 
the  due  preparation,  remote  and 
proximate,  of  the  parties  for  mar¬ 
riage,  for  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  basis  of  a  happy  wedlock  and 
the  ruin  ot  an  unhappy  one  1*  pre¬ 
pared  and  set  In  the  souls  of  boys 
and  girls  during  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood  and.  adolescence. 

There  Is  danger  that  those  who 
before  marrlago  sought  In  all  things 
what  Ib  theirs,  who  indulged  even 
their  Impure  desires,  will  be  In  the 
married  state  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore;  that  they  will  reap  that  which 
they  have  sown.  Indeed,  within  the 
home  there  will  be  eadness,  lamen¬ 
tation,  mutual  contempt,  strife,  es¬ 
trangements,  weariness  of  common 
life,  and,  worst  of  all,  such  parties 
will  find  themselves  left  alone  with 
’their  own  unconquered  passions. 

Let,  then,  thoso  who  are  about  to 
enter  on  married  life  approach  that 
state  well  disposed  and  well  pre¬ 
pared,  so  that  thoy  will  be  able  as 
near  ns  they  can  to  help  each  other 
In  sustaining  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  yet  more  in  attending  to  their 
eternal  salvation  and  in  forming  the 
inner  man  unto  the  fullness  of  the 
age  of  Christ. 

Behavior  Toward  Offspring, 
will  also  help  them  If  they  be¬ 
have  toward  their  chorishci  off¬ 
ering  as  God  wills:  that  is,  that 
the  father  be  truly  a  father,  and  the 
mother  truly  a  mother;  through  their 
devout  love  and  unwearying  care, 
the  home,  though  It  be  in  want  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  valley  of  tears, 
may  become  for  the  children  a  re¬ 
production  In  a  way  of  that  para¬ 
dise  of  delight  In  which  the  Creator 
placed  the  first  men  of  the  human 

r^Thus  will  they  be  able  to  bring  up 
their  children  as  perfect  men  and 
perfect  Christians.  They  will  instill 
Into  them  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  will  give 
them  such  a  disposition  and  love  to¬ 
ward  their  fatherland  as  duty  and 
gratitude  demand. 

Consequently,  both  those  who  arc 
now  thinking  of  some  time  entering 
upon  this  racrod  married  state,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  the  charge 
to  preach  that  which  Is  good,  obvi¬ 
ate  that  which  Is  bad.  should  recall 
those  points  about  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  encyclical  let¬ 
ter  concerning  education: 

"The  Inclinations  of  the  will,  If 
they  are  bad,  must  be  repressed  from 
childhood,  but  such  aa  are  good  must 
be  fostered,  and  the  mind,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  children,  should  be  Imbued 
with  doctrines  which  begin  with 
God,  while  the  heart  should  be 
strengthened  with  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  In  the  absence  of  which, 

—  can  curb  their  evil  desires, 
w—  their  discipline  and  formation  be 
brought  to  complete  perfection  by 
the  Church,  which  Christ  has  so  pro¬ 
vided  with  heavenly  doctrines  and 
divine  sacraments  as  to  make  her 
effectual  teacher  of  men.' 


rlcd  parties  are  oppressed  by  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances!  their  necessities 
must  be  relieved  a i  far  aa  possible. 

So  in  the  flrslf  place  an  effort 
roust  be. made  tqf  obtain  that  which 
our  predecessor/  Leo  X.  of  happy 
memory,  has  already  required,  name¬ 
ly,  that  In  the/fctate  such  economic 
and  social  mrarijdSTbould  be  aet  up 
as  will  enable  every  head  Of  a  fam¬ 
ily  tn  earn  as  much  as  according  to 
his  station  In  life  la  necessary  for 
himself,  hls  wife,  and  for  the  rearing 
of  hie  children,  for  "the  laborer  la 
worthy  of  hls  hire." 

Scanty  Wage  "Unlawful.” 

To  deny  this  or  to  moke  light  of 
what  la  equitable  la  a  grave  injustice 
and  Is  placed  among  the  greatest 
sins  by  holy  writ;  nor  la  It  lawful  to 
fix  such  a  scanty  wage  aa  will  he 
insufficient  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
family  In  the  circumstances  In  which 
,lt  is  placed. 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
the  parties  themselves  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  before  entering  upon 
married  life  Bhould  strive  to  dispose 
of.  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  ma¬ 
terial  obstacles  in  their  wav.  The 
manner  In  whloh  this  may  be  done 
effectively  and  honestly  must  be 
pointed  out  by  those  of  experience. 
Provision  must  be  made  also,  In  the 
case  of  thoso  who  are  not  self-sup¬ 
porting,  for  joint  aid  by  prtvato  or 
public  guilds. 

When  these  moans  which  we  have 
point  cfl  out  he  not  fulfilled,  the  need* 

particularly  of  a  larger  oc  poorer 
family,  Christian  charity  toward  Our 
neighbor  absolutely  demands  that 
those  things  which  are  lacking  to  the 
needy  should  be  provided;  hence  It 

Incumbent  on  the  rich  to  help  the 

or,  that  having  an  abundance  of 
this  world’s  goods  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pend  them  fruitlessly  or  completely 
squander  them,  but  employ  them  for 
the  Bupport  and  well-being  of  those 
who  lack  the  necessities  or  life. 

They  who  give  of  their  substance 
5  Christ  In  the  person  of  Hls  poor 
will  receive  from  the  Lord  &  most 
bountiful  reward  when  He  shall  come 
to  Judge  the  world;  they  who  act  to 
the  contrary  will  pay  the  penalty. 
Not  In  vain  does  the  Apostle  warn 

‘Ho  that  hath  tho  substance  of  this 
world  and  shall  see  his  brother  In 
need,  and  shall  shut  up  hls  bowels 
from  him,  how  doth  tho  charity  of 
God  abide  in  him?" 

States  Duty  In  Relief. 

If,  however,  for  this,  private  re¬ 
sources  do  not  suffice,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  publlo  authority  to  supply 
-for  the  Insufficient  forces  of  Individ¬ 
ual  effort,  particularly  In  &  matter 
which  Is  of  such  Importance  to  the 
common  weal,  touching  aa  It  does 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  and 
married  people,  if  families,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  which  there  are  many 
children,  have  not  suitable  dwellings; 
if  the  husband  cannot  find  employ¬ 
ment  and  ’  means  of  livelihood;  if 
the  necessities  of  life  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  except  at  exorbitant  prices; 
if  even  the  mother  of  the  family,  to 
the  great  harm  of  her  home,  Is  com- 

Eelled  to  go  forth  and  seek  a  living 
y  her  own  labor;  if  she,  too.  In  the 
ordinary  or  even  extraordinary 
labors  of  childbirth  Is  deprived  of 


Choice  of  a  Partner. 

To  the  proximate  preparation  of 
good  married  life  belongs  specially 
In  choosing  a  partner, 
that  depends  a  great  deal  whether 
the  forthcoming  marriage  will  bo 
happy  or  not,  since  one  may  be  to- 
the  other  either  a  great  help  In  lead- 
Chrlstlan  life,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  danger  and  hindrance. 

And  so  that  they  will  not  deplore 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  the  sor¬ 
rows  arising  from  an  Indiscreet  mar¬ 
riage,  those  about  to  enter  Into  wed¬ 
lock  should  carefully  deliberate  In 
choosing  the  person  with  whom 
henceforth  they  must  live  contln- 
ually. 

They  should  in  so  deliberating  keep 
before  their  minds  the  thought  first 
of  God  and  of  the  true  religion  of 
Christ,  then  of  themselves,  of  their 
partner,  of  the  children  who  are  to 
come,  as  also  of  civil  society,  for 
which  wedlock  Is  aa  a  fountain-head. 

Let  them  diligently  pray  for  Divine 
help  so  that  thoy  will  make  their 
choice  In  accordance  with  Christian 
prudence,  not  Indeed  Jed  by  the 
blind,  unrestrained  Impulse  of  lust, 
nor  by  any  desire  of  riches  or  other 
base  Influence,  but  by  a  true  and 
noble  love  and  by  a  slncero  affec¬ 
tion  toward  the  future  partner,  and 
then  let  them  strive  in  their  married 
life  toward  those  ends  for  which  the 
state  was  constituted  by  God. 

Lastly,  let  them  not  omit  to  ask 
the  prudent  advice  of  their  parents 
with  regard  to  the  partner  and  let 
them  regard  this  advice  In  no  light 
manner,  in  order  that  by  their  ma¬ 
ture  knowledge  and  experience  of 
human  affairs  they  may  guard 
against  a  baneful  mistake,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  matrimony  may  re¬ 
ceive  more  abundantly  the  Divine 
blessing,  for  the  commandment 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother" 
Is  the  first  commandment  with 
a  promise,  "that  It  may  be  well 
with  thee  and  thou  mayest  be  long 
lived  upon  the  earth." 

Since  It  Is  no  rare  thing  to  find 
that  the  perfect  observance  of  God  8 
commands  and  conjugal  Intel 


'may  be  the  duties  and  for  the  dignity  of  their  counter  difficulties  because  t 


proper  food,  medicine  and  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  skilled  physician. 

It  Is  patent  to  all  to  what  an  extent 
married  people  may  lose  heart,  and 
how  home  life  ana  the  observance 
of  God's  commands  are  rendered  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them;  Indeed,  how  great  a 
peril  can  arise  to  public  security  and 
'o  the  welfare  and  very  life  of  civil 

society  Itself  when  such  men  are  re - 

duced  to  that  condition  of  despera¬ 
tion  that,  having  nothing  which  they 
fear  to  lose,  they  are  emboldened  to 
hope  Tor  chance  advantage  from  the 
upheaval  of  the  State  and  of  estab¬ 
lished  order. 

Wherefore,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  State  and  of  the  common 
good  cannot  neglect  the  needs  of 
married  people  and  their  families, 
without  bringing  great  harm  upon 
the  State  and  on  the  common  wel¬ 
fare.  Hence,  in  making  the  law3 
and  in  disposing  of  public  funds  they 
must  do  their  utmost  to  relieve  the 
penury  of  the  needy,  considering 
such  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  their  administrative  duties. 

W,e  are  sorrv  to  note  that  net  un- 
frequently  nowadays  it  happens  that 
through  a  certain  Inversion  of  the 
true  order  of  things,  ready  and 
bountiful  assistance  Is  provided  for 
the  unmarried  mother  and  Illegiti¬ 
mate  offspring  (who.  Indeed,  must 
be  helped  that  a  greater  evil  may  be 
avoided),  which  Is  denied  to  legiti¬ 
mate  mothers  or  given  sparingly  or 
almost  grudgingly. 

Enforcement  of  Just  Laws. 

But  not  only  In  those  things  which 
regard  temporal  goods,  venerable 
brethren,  Is  It  the  concern  of  the 
public  authority  that  proper  provision 
be  made  for  matrimony  and  the 
family,  but  also  In  other  things  which 
are  for  the  good  of  souls,  namely: 
just  laws  must  be  made  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  chastity,  for  reciprocal  con¬ 
jugal  aid  and  for  similar  purposes, 
and  they  must  be  faithfully  enforced, 
because,  as  history  testifies,  the  proe- 

Serlty  of  the  State  and  the  temporal 
applness  of  Its  citizens  cannot  re¬ 
main  safe  and  sound  where  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  they  are  established, 
which  is  the  moral  order.  Is  weak¬ 
ened  and  where  the  very  fountain¬ 
head  from  which  the  State  draws  Its 
life,  namely,  wedlock  and  the  family, 
ig  obstructed  by  the  vices  of  Its  dtl- 

For  the  preservation  of  the  moral 
order  neither  the  laws  and  sanctions 
of  the  temporal  power  are  sufficient, 
nor  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  ex¬ 
position  of  its  necessity;  a  religious 
authority  must  enter  In  to  illumine 
with  truth,  to  direct  the  will,  and  to 
strengthen  human  frailty  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  divine  grace,  and  such  an 
authority  is  alone  the  Church  Insti¬ 
tuted  by  Christ  the  Lord. 

Hence  we  earnestly  exhort  In  the 
Lord  all  «>-— a  — *■-  hold  the  reins  of 
power  that  thg^qstabllsh  and  main¬ 
tain  firmly  harmoWy  and  friendship 
with  this  Church  (fr  Christ  In  order 
that  through  the^initod  activity  and 
energy  of  both 'bowers  the  tremen¬ 
dous  evils  may  be  checked  which 
menace  civil  society  as  well  as  the 
Church,  fruits  or  those  wanton  lib¬ 
erties  which  assail  both  marriage  and 
the  family. 

The  civil  law  can  assist  the  Church 
much  In  the  execution  of  Its  Impor¬ 
tant  office  If,  In  laying  down  their 
ordinances,  they  take  account  of 
what  Is  prescribed  by  divine  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law^sjd  If  penalties  are 
fixed  for  offendersMor  aa  It  Is,  there 
are  those  who  thlnklthat  whatever  Is 
permitted  by  the  law®  of  the  State,  or 
at  least  as  not  punished  by  them,  Is 
allowed  also  in  moral  order,  and, 
indeed,  because  they  neither  fear 
God  nor  see  any  reason  to  fear  the 
laws  of  man,  act^even  against  their 
conscience;  hence  often  they  bring 
ruin  upon  themselves  and  upon  many 
othore. 

There  will  be  no  peril  to  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  and  Integrity  of  the 
State  from  its  association  with  the 
Church;  such  suspicion  and  fear  lfl 
empty  and  groundless,  as  Leo  XIII 
already  has  so  clearly  set  forth. 

"It  Is  generally  agreed,"  he  says, 
"that  the  Founder  of  the  Church, 
Jesus  Christ,  wished  the  spiritual 
power  to  be  distinct  from  the  civil, 
and  each  to  be  free  and  unhampered 
In  doing  Its  own  work,  not  forgetting. 

Continued  on  Following  Fog*. 
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however,  that  It  Is  expedient  to  both, 
and  In  the  Interest  of  everybody,  that 
there  bo  a  harmonious  relationship. 

"If  the  civil  power  combines  In 
friendly  manner  with  the  spiritual 
power  of  the“CT»urch.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  botlJ  parties  will  greatly 
benefit.  The  dl/nlty  of  the  one  will 
be  enhanced,  aim  with  religion 
guide,  there  will  never  be  a  rule  that 
Is  not  Just;  to*  the  other  there  will 
be  at  hand  a  safeguard  and  defence 
which  will  operate  to  the  public  good 
of  the  faithful." 

Example  of  Italy. 

So,  to  bring  forward  a  recent  and 
clear  example  of  what  Is  meant, 
has  happened  quite  In  consonance 
with  right  order  and  entirely 
cording  to  the  law  of  Christ,  that 
in  the  solemn  convention  happily  en¬ 
tered  Into  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  even  in  mat¬ 
rimonial  affairs  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  and  friendly  cooperation  has 
been  obtained,  auch  as  befitted  the 
glorious  history  of  the  Italian  people 
and  its  ancient  and  sacred  tradl- 

These  decrees,  Indeed,  are  to  be 
found  In  the  Lateran  pact: 

"The  Italian  State,  desirous  of  re¬ 
storing  to  tho  Institution  of  matri¬ 
mony,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  that  dignity  conformable  to  the 
traditions  of  Its  people,  assigns  as 
civil  effects  of  the  sacrament  of  mat¬ 
rimony  all  that  is  attributed  to  It 
in  canon  law." 

To  this  fundamental  norm  are  add¬ 
ed  further  clauses  in  tho  common 
pact. 

This  matter  might  well  he  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  a  demonstration  to  all, 
even  In  this  our  own  day  (In  which, 
sad  to  say,  the  absolute  separation 
of  the  civil  power  from  tho  Church, 
and  irfdeed  Cuun  every  religion,  Is 
so  often  taughtj,  that  one  supreme 
authority  can  he  united  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  other  without  detri¬ 
ment  -TO — tho  rights-  and  supreme 
power  of  the  other,  thus  protecting 
Christian  parents  from  pernicious 
evils  and  menacing  ruin. 

All  these  things  which,  venerable 
brethren,  prompted  by  our  past  so¬ 


licitude  we  discuss  with  you,  we  wish 
according  to  the  norm  of  Christian 
prudence  to  be  promulgated  widely 
among  all  our  beloved  children  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  care  as  members  of 
the  great  family  of  Christ,  that  nil 
may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  sound  teaching  concerning  mar¬ 
riage,  so  that  they  may  be  ever  on 
their  guard  against  the  dangers  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  proponents  of  error, 
and  jnost  of  all,  that  "denying  un¬ 
godliness  and  worldly  desires,  they 
e  soberly  and  justly  and 
godly  In  this  world,  looking  for  the 
blessed  hope  and  coming  of  the  glory 
of  the  great  God  and  our  SavioOr 
Jesus  Christ." 

Prayer  nnd  Benediction. 

May  the  Father,  "of  whom  all 
paternity  In  heaven  and  earth  is 
name,"  who  strengthens  the  w 
and  gives  courage  to  the  pusilli 
mous  and  fainthearted,  and  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  “the  insti- 
tutor  and  pcrfectcr  of  the  holy 
ments,"  who  desired  marriage  to  be 
and  made  It  the  mystical  Image  of 
Ineffable  union  with  the 
Church,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  charity, 
the  light  of  hearts  and  the  strength 
of  the  mind,  grant  that  what  we 
by  this  letter  have  expounded  con¬ 
cerning  the  holy  sacrament  of  matri¬ 
mony,  the  wonderful  law  nnd  will  of 
God  respecting  It,  the  errors  and  Im¬ 
pending  dangers,  nnd  the  remedies 
with  which  they  can  be  counteracted, 
all  will  perceive,  will  admit  with  a 
ready  will,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
will  put  Into  practice,  so  that  fruit¬ 
fulness  dedicated  to  God  will  flourish 
igaln  vigorously  in  Christian  wed¬ 
lock. 

That  God,  the  author  of  all  graces, 
from  whom  comes  every  willing  and 
accomplishing,  may  bring  this  about, 
and  deign  to  give  it  bountifully  ac- 
irdlng  to  the  greatness  of  His  lib¬ 
erality  and  omnipotence,  we  most 
humbly  pour  forth  our  earnest 
prayer  at  the  throne  of  His  grace, 
token  of  the  abundant  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  same  omnipotent  God,  we 
most  lovingly  grant  to  you,  venerable 
brethren,  and  to  the  clergy  and  pco- 

Glo  committed  to  your  zealous  vigl- 
ince,  the  apostolic  benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  In  St.  Peters,  this 
31st  day  of  December,  of  the  year 
*“"0,  the  ninth  of  our  pontificate. 
(Signed)  PIUS  PP.  XI. 
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Special  to  TheNcw  York  Times.  - 

But  People  of  State  Look  Dubi¬ 
ously  on  Reports  of  Wide¬ 
spread  Hunger  Rioting. 


.  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  S.-Scnalor ;  cidcd  soon  after  President  Hoover 

La  Guardia  Refuses  Unanimous  Borah  today  told  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  submitted  the  protocols  last  month. 

j  former  Secretary  of  State  and  now  I  to  table  them  until  its  first  meeting 
I  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  |n  the  regular  session  of  the  new  Con- 
I  nlternatlonal  Juotlce,  that  In  h^s  gross  next  December. 

'opinion  the  protocols  for  American  Mr  Kellogg  visited  the  Capitol. 

,  ,  .  World  Court  would  be!,010  h*  formerly  sat  ns  a  Senator 

$30,000,000  IS  DEMANDED  b„iL  It  brought  to  vot.  In  Ito  s™. 1  :  ENGLAND  MOST  AFFECTED 

ate  during  the  eight  weeks  remain-  gram,"  under  which  he  felt  the  Sen- 
Ibg  O,  lb,  pre, ant  session.  |  XmoISS 

Air.  Kellogg,  It  is  understood,  re- t  learned  )atcr  ,hnt  h|s  conversations  'Employment  Conditions  Are  Brighter 

eelved  similar  Information  by  other  [with  Mr.  Borali  and  other  Senators!  with  Turn  of  Year 4, 

Senators  who  are  opposed  to  rat Ifi-  only  informally  with  the  pres- 

-  .(tf,  *nt  situation  In  regard  to  the  pro- 


New  Yorker  Would  Hav 
Disburse  Money  to  F 
City  Jobless. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  8.— Tho  pend¬ 
ing  drought  relief  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  545,000,000  as  passed  by  the 
House  but  Increased  to  $60,000,000  by 
the  Senate,  struck  a  snag  In  the 
House  today  when  Representatives 
from  some  city  districts  took  a  stand 
against  relief  legislation  for  the 
rural  districts  unless  provision  also  Is 
made  for  the  relief  of  distress  among 
tho  unemployed  In  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tions. 

presentatlvo  La  Guardia,  a  mem- 
>f  (he  "city"  bloc  figuring  In  the 
movement,  objected  today  when  sympathy  from  some  of  the 
Chairman  Wood  of  tho  Approprla-  Representatives 
tlons  Committee  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  send  the  drought  relief 
lo  conference  for  consideration 
of  the  differences  between  the  $45,- 
000,000  House  bill  and  tho  $60,000,000 
Senate  bill.  The  latter  stipulates 
that  the  $15,000,000  additional  be 
used  only  for  providing  food  for  hu- 
~ian  beings. 

Mr.  La  Guardia  later  offered  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  530.000,000  to  be  turned 
over  to  tho  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  purchase  of  food  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  both  to  distressed  farmers  and 
the  unemployed  living  in  cities.  He 
Insisted  that  Congress  should  treat 
the  unemployed  in  cities  and  on 
farms  alike  and  said  he  would  op¬ 
pose  the  drought  relief  appropriation 
unless  his  measure  Is  adopted. 

Fish  Asks  Wheat  Distribution. 

‘It  Is  strictly  up  to  the  members 
of  the  House."  said  Chairman  Wood. 

"If  they  want  to  tako  tho  responsl- 


POPE  CONDEMNS 
MARRIAGE  ABUSES 


strongly  stigmatized,  though  they 
are  often  tolerated  outside  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church. 

Tho  third  part  of  the  encyclical 
urges  tho  faithful  to  return  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  God.  combating  pas¬ 
sions  and  dedicating  themselves  to 
lova  of  God  and  the  sincere  and 
humble  obodlenc"  In  the  Church.  It 
— Ta  -  rsiTygretty  -necessary.  says  the 
Pope,  that  Christians  should  know 
tho  teachings  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony  and  the  duties 
deriving  therefrom  In  order  that  they 
may  profit  by  the  grace  emanating 
from  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

Those  contemplating  marriage. 
Pope  Pius  declares,  should  fitly  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  It.  choosing  with 
tho  advice  of  their  parents  and  not 
for  less  worthy  motives  the  person  to 


whom  they  must  give  themselves  for 
their  whole  life,  and  should  also  fore¬ 
see  to  provide  for  the  material  neces¬ 
sities  to  which  they  will  be  exposed 
In  maintaining  a  family.  From  the 
last  point,  according  to  the  encycli¬ 
cal, 'It  follows  that  It  4s  the  duty  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  rich  people 
to  render  less  hard  the  condition  of 
the  workers  and  the  poor,  who  have 
the  right  to  liVe  decorously  in  wed¬ 
lock,  creating  a  family  end  posterity 
for  themselves. 

Asks  State  Cooperation. 

The  Pope  also  exhorts  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  to  support  the  Church  In  its 
defense  of  morality  and  effort  to  dis¬ 
cipline  marriage.  In  this  connection 
he  points  to  the  recent  concordat  be- 
le  Vatican  and  tbe  Italian 
Government  as  an  example  of  how  It 
In  possible  lor  Church  and  State  to 
cooperate  for  their  mutual  benefit 
without  Injuring  the  rights  of  cither. 
Such  examples  are  especially  salu¬ 
tary  nowadays,  he  adds,  when  on  so 
many  sides  one  hears  the  complete 
’paratlon  of  the  civil  authority  from 
sllglon  and  the  Church  urged. 

In  conclusion  the  Pope  asks  that 
his  paternal  advice  and  warnings  re- 
the  greatest  publicity  among 


How  Encyclical  Was  Prepared. 

VATICAN  CITY,  Jan.  8  UPl.-A 
score  of  scholars  who  read,  write  and 
think  Latin  collaborated  In  making  a 
rough  draft  of  Pope  Pius's  16,000- 
word  encyclical  on  the  marriage 
state.  It  required  two  solid  months 
for  the  research  division  at  the 
Vatican  to  complete  the  document. 

In  beginning  the  encyclical  the 
Pope  outlined  to  his  staff  the  tone 
on  each  point  to  be  included,  and  a 
mass  of  material  was  gathered,  di¬ 
gested  and  presented  to  the  Pontiff, 
who  then  further  Instructed  his 
aides  by  more  specific  comments. 

Eventually  Mgr.  Nicola  Sebastian), 
noted  Latin  expert  of  the  Vatican, 
whose  title  Is  Secretary-  of  Letters  to 

Individual  staff  members  and  nutbn|wm'ouTii 
together.  He  whipped  Into  tentative 
shape  a  long  Latin  document  which 
the  Pope  worked  and  reworked,  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  in  his  studv  until  a 
few  days  before  the  encyclical  was 
issued. 

Translations  in  English,  Italian. 

French,  German  and  Spanish  were 
Issued  simultaneously  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  Latin  text  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy. 


cation  of  the  protocols  and  wun  tocols. 
whom  he  talked  concerning  the  pros- 1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg 
pects  for  nction^by  the  Senate.  ^  i  tonight  at  the  dinner  given 


Highway  Jobs  Offered, 


in!  r 


elhlng  lhat  nevf 


Special  lo  Tho  New  York  Times. 

|  FAYETTEVILLE,  Ark.,  Jan.  8.- 
Reports  that  hunger  riots  and 
ivatlon  aro  current  in  many  pat 

—  — -  who  object.  From  the  I  4  hVI/J  DlUliCJi  HI  A  UHII1  I  Arkansas  arc  eyed  somewhat  du- 

”y-‘-h-'y™S:  S57i-:  uSwfh&T !  of  year  in  war  craft  !  3-*  ■■  *•— 

cm  ;nt£tlvo  Hamilton  Fish  Jr  -  !  That  intense  poverty  does  exist  In 

of  New  lork  introduced  a  resolution'  certain  farming  areas  Is  generally 

today  calling  for  allotment  of  quan-T Janes  British  Publication,  Holds  'conceded.  England.  Ark.,  which  on 
titles  of  wheat  held  by  the  Federal)  .  Jan.  3  was  the  scene  of  the  first 

Farm  Board  to  the  -Ktrtr  Cross  fo-f  Flgillltlg  Planes  Wun  ZUU-lnile  food  riot  ever  known  In  the  State, 
distribution  to  the  unemployed  nnd!  _  ;  continues  lo  be  the  centre  for  the 

farm  families  in  the  drought  nreiw-,/  bpeed  Are  Outstanding.  _  .  .. 

How  far  the  city  bloc  will  succoa*  _ 

In  Its  agitation  for  Federal  relief . 

the  cities  was  a  question  tonight  ; ^  spixi.il  Cnble  to  Tnt  Nkw  York  Tiw,. 

There  were  evidences,  however,  that  LONDON.  Jan.  8.— The  outstanding  State  Red  Cross  headquarters  esli- 

"  *•' .  organizing  and  getting!  ,  _ .  .  !  mated  today  that  about  100,000  pei- 

—  ome  of  the  farmer  development  in  aviation  during  th®  ( sons  are  receiving  its  assistance  in 

from  the^  Middle  (  past  year  was  the  production  of  fight-  this  State,  nnd  predicted  that  this 
ing  planes  the  speed  of  which  exceeds  number  may  increase  to  250,000  by 
mile,  hoar.  ‘°  |  “ai rtvSl.M!  Tvldma,  tadlc.tu 

World  s  Aircraft,  to  bo  published  to-  ^at  Red  Cross  aid  Is  being  rendered 
morrow.  j  rapidly  and  efficiently  at  points  of 

Compared  with  the  world  air  speed  1  most  pressing  need.  ... 

of  it-  t-.ii--,  ,ki„  ion  o„..„,i„  Governor  Harvey  Parnell  stated 

of  3„o  r.ui-3  a.il.ojs,  this  .00  sounds  lhat  the  stato  Legislature  will  be  un- 

qune  slow,  writes  the  editor,  C.  G.  able  to  make  a  relief  appropriation 
Grey,  well-known  aeronautical  au-  because  of  an  almost  complete  want 
>nth  I  Ihority,  but  ho  odds  that  when  it  is  Stato  revenue.  He  dcclarcd  hlm- 

Tha't  Is  the  ‘adequate  relief,' ''  h®  considered  that  fighting  aircraft  caraway^ amendment  to  the  drought 


West.  Tho  city  bloc  leaders 
looked  to  support  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side.  , 

Senator  Caraway  today  put  Ink* 
the  record  several  telegrams  from 
prominent  persons  in  Arkansas.  In¬ 
cluding  Carl  M.  Myers,  a  district 
agent  of  tho  Red  Cross,  which  re¬ 
ported  that  that  organization's  al¬ 
lowance  to  destitute  persons  aver¬ 
aged  one  dollar  per  person  per 
month. 


said,  "which  Chairman  Payne  of  the 
Red  Cross  referred  to  In  his  testi¬ 
mony  beforo  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee." 

Senator  Caraway  nlso  criticized  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  — 


New 

York  newspaper  which,  he  said, 
printed  In  the  same  issue  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  nil  of  the  $600.0(w 
realized  from  the  Army-Navy  foot¬ 
ball  game  would  be  used  only  in  New 
York  City,  and  nn  editorial  opposing 
his  amendment  to  the  drought  relief 
bill  which  would  provide  $15,000,000 
for  food  for  penniless  farmers.  ~ 
"If  we  got  that  $600,000  in  our 
State,"  he  said,  "we  wouldn't  ask 
for  another  cent.  They  got  it  and 
they  gloat  over  It.  but  they  oppose 
aid  for  us.  And  we  don’t  want  a 
gift  like  that,  wo  only  want  to 
Borrow  money." 

meetUn" tax  plan  today. 


arry  guns,  ammunition,  parachute: 
navigating  Instruments,  oxygen  ap¬ 
paratus  nnd  the  other  fittings  in- 
llicted  on  the  fighting  pilot  today, 
the  performance  is  astonishing. 

The  British  Falrey  nnd  Hawker 
concerns  claim  to  be  the  sole  con¬ 
structors  of  fightjng  aircraft  which 
can  attain  this  speed.  Not  only  sin¬ 
gle-seaters  but  dual-control  machines 
as  well  arc  said  to  bo  able  lo  make 
200  miles  nn  hour. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  light 
aircraft  made  remarkable  progress, 
but  no  startling  developments  were 
recorded  In  any  branch  of  aviation 
■luring  (he  year,  according  to  Jane  » 
Reviewing  information  obtained 
from  military  sources,  Mr.  Urey 


A  Safe  Investment 
That  Stays  Safe 

The  money  you  invest  in  our  Guaranteed 
First  Mortgages  and  Guaranteed  First  Mort¬ 
gage  Certificates  will  be  just  as  safe  five  or 
ten  years  from  now  as  it  is  today,  because 
both  principal  and  interest  are  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Require  our  guarantee  with  every  mortgage 
investment  you  make.  You  will  get  the  rate 
that  goes  with  absolute  safety  and  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 

These  securities  are  for  sale  by  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  at  the  addresses 
given  below. 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co. 

The  oldest,  the  safest,  the  best 

CAPITAL  FUNDS  $21,000,000 

Devoted  Solely  to  Mortgage  Guarantee 


Property  Owners  and  Officials  to 
Discuss  Assessment  Reform. 

Property  owners  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  the  reform  of 
the  city's  methods  of  levying  and  col¬ 
lecting  assessments  for  public  im¬ 
provements  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  suggestions  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  to  be  held  in  City  Hall 
at  10:30  this  morning  by  the  special 
committee  on  assessments  appoint— 5 
six  months  ngo  by  the  Mayor. 
^Corporatioi^^unsel^Arthup^^  . 

decided  upon  and  Controller 
Charles  W.  Berry  will  review  (he 
city's  present  system.  Discussion 
will  then  be  thrown  open  to  tart- 
payers  interested  in  the  subjtct. 
Through  error  it  was  said  in  yester¬ 
day's  New  York  Times  that  the 
meeting  vsuld  be  held  yesterday 
morning.  Controller  Berry's  an¬ 
nouncement  of  It  fixed  the  date  as 
Jan.  9. 
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Caraway's  amendment  to  the  drought 
relief  appropriation,  which  would 
provide  $15,000,000  to  be  lent  to 
farmers  for  food. 

The  Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Its  January  survey  of 
business  conditions  in  the  State, 

"Since  Arkansas  did  not  feel  the 
current  wave  of  depression  until 
some  time  after  its  appearance  in 
the  North  and  East,  her  own  finan¬ 
cial  recovery  will  probably  take 
place  somewhat  later  than  theirs. 

"But  now  that  prosperity  In  : 
North  and  East  is  on  the  up-grade, 
every'  item  of  development  there  will 
effect  this  section  vitally  and  will 
hasten  the  return  of  normal  condi¬ 
tions  to  this  and  adjoining  States. 

Tho  Nation's  Business,  publication 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

. . _  _ __  United  States,  in  Its  January  chart 

cntrusc  its  safety  to  air  power  and  1  of  business  conditions,  rates  sixty- 
loss  inclination  to  depend  cither  on  !  nino  of  the  State'3  seventy-five  coun¬ 
altruism  or  tho  League  of  iiations.  Ties  a  "fair"  nnd  a  small  portion  of 
Nations,  moreover,  are  tending  to  j  Central  and  Eastern  Arkansas  as  > 
build  air  forces  distinct  from  navies  "guict.” 

and  armies  on  the  pattern  which  I  Thirty-eight  of  the  State's  closed  | 
Erltain  originated."  1  banks  have  recently  reopened.  I 

One  of  tho  outstanding  civil!  W.  E.  Brooks,  general  superlntcn- 
achievements,  in  the  opinion  of .  dent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
Jane's,  is  the  great  French  Aero  way,  said  today  that  "increased  com- 
Postale  line  from  Paris  via  Dakar. 1  merce  in  merchandise  show-,  un- 
In  Africa,  and  Port  Natal,  in  Brazil,  |  mistakably  that  the  State's  buying 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  over  the  Andes  ;  power  is  materially  increased.” 
to  Santiago,  Chile.  The  line  was ,  J.  A.  MncDougal,  general  superln- 
efflc.ency  "with  almost  unbellevau.e  tendent  of  the  Roc.c  Island  lines, 
efficiency  during  the  year."  British  |  reported  n  marked  increase  in  freight 
houses  habitually  using  tho  line  say  haulase  and  passenger  traffic  since 
the  -  hr"---  not  yet  lost  a  letter  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
iayc  seldom  experienced  any  delav.  Frisco.  Missouri  Pacific  and  Cotton 
Tstspite  the  grave  slump  In  the '  Bolt  line--  have  all  announced  im- 
United  States  aircraft  Industry,  the 1  portant  extension  projects  and  In- 
American  section  of  Jane's  covers  creases  in  payroll^, 
more  pages  than  last  year.  The  State  Highway  Commission  has 

"This."  says  Jane’s,  "apparently  Is  announced  that  new  Jobs  are  avall- 
because  a  number  of  firms  which  |  able  to  about  4.000  residents,  and 
made  very  ordinary  airplanes  with-  (hat  this  number  very  probably  will 
out  anything  recommend  them  have  be  Increased  to  50,000  by  (he  middle 
dropped  out  of  business  and  the  bet- !  of  February.  State  highway  projects 
ter  class  of  American  manufacturers  ,  involving  the  expenditure  of  about 
have  exerted  themselves  to  produce  $20.QOO.OOO  In  the  next  six  months  are 
new  and  Improved  types."  I  unuer  way.  
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BALBO  LAUDS  VALOR 
OF  ITALIAN  FLIERS 

Continued  from  Page  One. 


fourth  hour.  Hence  the  take-off 
was  to  have  been  at  22:30  (10:30 
P.  M.).  The  director  of  our  mete¬ 
orological  service,  however,  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  a  day  or  two  because 
the  general  situation  over  the  At¬ 
lantic  ought  to  Improve  by  about 
the  sixth.  I  gave  up  the  Idea  of 
leaving  on  the  third  and  arranged 
a  second  Atlantic  program,  order¬ 
ing  the  departure  for  22:30  [10:30 
P.  M.]  on  the  fourth. 

On  the  fourth  the  cruisers  of  the 
naval  division  which  accompanied 
us  gave  rather  pessimistic  reports 
of  the  weather  conditions.  These 
bulletins  stated  that  the  sky  was 
almost  completely  clouded  over, 
that  there  were  light  rains.  What 
troubled  me  most  was  that,  look¬ 
ing  out  toward  the  horizon,  I  could 
see  rain  In  the  distance. 

Under  these  conditions.  I  judged 
It  dangerous  to  take  off  and  post¬ 
poned  still  another  day  the  de¬ 
parture.  I  also  obtained  verifica¬ 
tion  of  cloudiness  and  rain  jll 
along  the  African  coast. 

Equatorlnl  Fog  Zone  Shifted. 

The  zone  of  equatorial  fog  which 
we  should  have  reached  after  eight 
hours  of  flight— that  is,  when  it 
wajs  still  daylight— had  shifted  to 
the  north  because  of  the  slacking 
of  the  trade  winds  and  the  coming 
up  of  a  south  wind,  covering  the 
sky  with  a  heavy  blanket  and  caus¬ 
ing  frequent  showers.  The  next 
day— that  is,  In  the  night  of  the 
5th  and  6th— the  situation  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  although  a 
trifle  more  favorable. 

It  became  necessary  to  face  the 
unexpected  and  menacing  weather 
conditions.  If  these  conditions  had 
held  for  three  days  longer.  It  would 
have  prevented  us  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  moon.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  waiting 
longer,  with  the  risk  of  finding 
ourselves  with  a  narrow  margin 
of  navigability  which  would  have 
forced  us  to  attempt  the  passage 
under  still  more  perilous  conditions. 

This  Is  why.  taklne  advantage 
at  once  of  bulletins  which  did  not 
Indicate  rain  for  the  first  six  hours 
of  the  flight.  I  decided  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  start  the  night  of  the  5th, 
and  changed  the  hour  of  departure 
from  23:30  to  1:30  (11:30  P.  M.  to 
1:30  A.  M.].  At  least  we  should 
have  less  trying  weather  during 
our  period  of  night  flying. 

■  Before  taking  off.  all  the  pilots 
had  approved  the  change.  I  went 
to  the  beach,  where  we  unloaded 
all  gasoline  In  excess  of  the  amount 
fixed.  We  were  to  leave  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  were  to  keep  close 
together  so  that  we  would  reach 
the'  Brazilian  coast  In  formation. 

It  was  exactly  1:20  A.  M..  Green¬ 
wich  time.  The  take-off  was  cx- 
iremely  difficult  because  of  the 


cloudiness,  It  being  as  dark  as  the 
black  shirts  given  to  each  of  tho 
pilots  by  the  young  Fascist  com¬ 
mittee.  The  black  shirt  was  tho 
symbol  of  the  Fascist  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  this  battle,  with  colors 
flying,  against  the  sphinx  of  the 

4,000  Kilograms  Load. 

The  weight  of  the  load  at  the 
take-off  was  fixed  at  4,600  kilo¬ 
grams  (about  10,000  pounds), 
slightly  more  than  a  third  more 
than  the  maximum  loads  carried 
by  flying  beats  of  1,000  horse¬ 
power  In  the  equatorial  zone  in 
former  Atlantic  flights,  but  the 
machines  were  certain  to  be  able 

On  the  second  of  the  month,  at 
the  hottest  time  of  day  at  Bolama, 
with  absolutely  no  wind,  I  had 
ordered  a  test  with  4,600  kilo¬ 
grams,  which  w(is  splendidly  suc¬ 
cessful.  What  had  been  possible  in 
the  daytime  ought  to  he  easier  at 
night  when  the  temperature  would 
drop  a  couple  of  degre  ' 

might  -,i-J  •—  -  - 

thclcss. 

ficultles  we  had  ahead  of  us. 

Rising  for  a  flight  in  a  dark 
night  with  such  a  load  is  the  hard¬ 
est  job  for  a  flying  boat.  How¬ 
ever.  I  called  the  crews  together 
for  final  instructions  and  advice. 

The  greeting  of  Portuguese 
Guinea  was  touching.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  officials  who  had 
shown  so  much  courtesy  to  us  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  at  Bolama  and  a  wel¬ 
come  far  beyond  that  of  conven¬ 
tional  hospitality,  personally  came 
to  wish  us  good  luck  pn  board  tho 
Alice  shortly  before  the  start,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  openly  expressing 
their  emotions. 

I  must  also  inform  your  Excel¬ 
lency  that  at  the  last  moment  I  ac- 
cceded  to  the  requests  of  the  com¬ 
mandants  of  the  two  repair  ma¬ 
chines,  Captain  Donadelli  and 
Lieutenant  Tenccl  and  allowed 
them  to  take  part  in  the  under¬ 
taking. 

Machines  Quickly  Made  Ready, 

Their  machines  were  quickly 
stripped  of  repair  materials  and 
prepared  for  the  ocean  flight.  In 
place  of  the  supplementary  tanks, 
they  had  taken  on  board  cans  of 
gasoline,  as  had  other  planes  of 
the  squadron,  because  of  leaks 
which  had  been  discovered  in  their 

We  flew  off,  squad  after  squad. 
My  Black  Star  was  the  first.  Thus 
I  was  not  able  to  see  the  take-off 
of  all  the  machines.  I  only  noticed 
that  Captain  Valle,  after  a  vain 
attempt,  had  cut  out  his  motors 
and  had  approached  the  shore, 
where  he  then  unloaded  gasoline 
taken  on  above  the  fixed  load. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half,  ho  start¬ 
ed  again  and  pursued  us,  so  well 
that  he  caught  up  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

It  was  exactly  1:29  Greenwich 
Time.  The  take-off  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  difficult  because  of  the 
mistiness  of  the  atmosphere  nnd 
because  the  sky  was  covered  with 
high  fog  banks  that  mnde  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea  Invisible. 

The  moon,  completely  veiled, 
cast  a  pallid  light  through  the  fog. 
This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  trying 
moment  of  the  Atlantic  flight. 

We  ascended  and  in  an  almost 
perfect  column  began  a  genuinely 


MAP  OF  ITALIAN  FLIGHT. 
General  Balbo's  Squadron  Plans  to 
Fly  From  Natal  to  Bahia  Today. 


scientific  navigation,  based  solely 
on  the  Instruments  on  board  and 
with  our  attention  on  the  altimeter, 
the  speedometer  and  the  drift  indi¬ 
cator. 

We  were  not  at  all  worried  about 
the  course,  because  the  ability,  of 
the  crews  was  up  to  the  excep¬ 
tional  test  wc  were  about  to  under- 
g°- 

The  pilots  would  have  been  able 
to  follow  the  course  exactly,  even 
If  the  clouds  had  compelled  me  to 
have  gone'  by  the  moon  and  the 
stars  during  the  whole  trip.  The 
way  cduld  do  reckoned  very  well 
through  the  luminous  floating 
clouds.  In  fact,  it  was. 

Wo  can  truthfully  say  that  never 
In  those  hours  were  we  able  to  see 
a  star  In  tho  sky. 

Learned  Details  of  Tragedy. 

I  cabled  Your  Excellency  In  order 
to  let  you  know  that  I  had  lost  two 
machines  at  Bolama  but  had  been 
unable  to  learn  the  reason  for  their 
failure  to  take  off. 

Later  my  radio  operator  brought 
me  a  message  from  Commandant 
Ilarichc  which  told  me  of  a  tragedy 

Captain  Rccagno,  after  having 
taken  off  luckily,  then  through  one 
of  those  slowdowns  which  can  hap¬ 
pen  so  easily  with  such  q  heavy 
load,  touched  the  water  again, 
completely  losing  the  right  pon¬ 
toon,  which  Immediately  burst  into 
flames.  Boats  rushed  to  the  spot 
at  once  nnd  saved  the  two  pilots 
and  the  radio  operator.  But  Ser¬ 
geant  Mechanic  Fols  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

This  incident  must  be  ascribed  to 
those  imponderable  things  that 
happen  In  aviation  when  the  limits 
of  the  possible  have  been  reached. 
In  taking  off  with  a  maximum  load 
an  Instant  Is  enough  to  cause  a 
catastrophe.  When  tho  pilot  has 
left  tho  water,  If  he  delays  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  try  to  sec  the  surface  of 
the  water,  absolutely  invisible,  he 
is  seized  by  a  feeling  which  may 
Induce  one  of  those  Imperceptible 
false  moves  that  mean  the  loss  of 
the  machine  and  tho  crew. 

Heard  of  Second  Crash. 

Commandant  Elarl  also  Informed 
mo  that  the  machine  commanded 
by  Captain  Boer  and  having  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Barblclnti  on  board  ns  sec¬ 
ond  pilot.  Sergeant  Nen-i  m  me¬ 
chanic  and  Eerceant  Mcchml;  'm- 
bastarl  as  radio  operator,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  take-off  hid 


struck  the  water  again  for  reasons 
unknown,  but  which  because  of  the 
skill  of  the  pilots  could  not  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  ordinary  error  In 
handling.  It  had  disappeared  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  entire  crew  was 
lost. 

This  grave  accident  may  have 
been  due  to  a  short  circuit  on 
board.  This  might  easily  occur, 
considering  the  carrying  ol  the 
lighting  plant  and  n  radio  outfit. 
At  all  events,  your  Excellency  will 
remember  that  In  the  farewell  con¬ 
versation  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia 
I  foresaw  a  loss  of  three  out  of  the 
twelve  machine  In  this  undertak- 

Captaln  Recagno's  machine  was 
recovered  by  your  ship  Alice.  The 
loss  was  less  serious  than  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  which  were  not  over¬ 
conservative. 

The  flight  of  the  squadron  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  hours  continued 
in  great  calmness.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  motors,  which  never 
rose  above  80  degrees  at  the  take¬ 
off,  remained  at  that  point  also  be¬ 
low  the  Equator, 

The  squadrons  spread  out  during 
the  day  in  order  to  avoid  the  many 
violent  showers  that  marred  the 
second  part  of  the  trip. 

These  showers  followed  each  oth¬ 
er  at  brief  and  almost  regular  In¬ 
tervals,  wrapping  us  In  a  thick 
veil  In  the  midst  of  the  steaming 
clouds. 

Upon  the  approach  of  a  shower 
and  before  passing  through  it.  each 
pilot  verified  his  course  by  his  alti¬ 
meter,  and  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  downpour  of  rain  was  able 
to  hold  It,  although  unable  to 
tho  surface  of  the  ocean.  — -v 

In  tho  later  hours  there  was  HO 
Insuperable  difficulty  In  navigation. 

After  9  o'clock  we  received  an 
SOS  sent  out  from  Captain  Bai- 
strocchl's  machine.  It  was  floating 
on  the  ocean  nnd  its  pilot  let  us 
know  his  position. 

No  Fear  for  BaJstrocchl. 

I  knew  that  Captain  Baistrocchl, 
as  well  as  Lieutenant  Gallo  In  the 
second  platoon,  were  the  best  of 
sailors,  and  we  continued  the 
flight,  having  Immediately  trans¬ 
mitted  to  tho  naval  division  the 
location  which  Captain  Baistrocchi 
had  signalled  to  me.  He  was,  In 
fact,  located  and  his  plane  imme¬ 
diately  taken  in  tow.  His  descent 
was  due  to  a  leak  In  his  radiator. 

Later,  when  we  found  ourselves 
at  600  kilometers  from  Fernnndo 
do  Noronha,  Commander  Dona- 
delll  Informed  us  by  radio  that  ho 
was  without  water,  due  to  the 
breaking  of  the  radiator  of  his  ma¬ 
chine  and  that  he  had  , descended 
with  tho  hope  of  using  sea  water 
and  so  reaching  Fernando  do  No¬ 
ronha.  If  he  did  not  continue  the 
flight  or  go  on,  the  naval  division 
would  take  his  plane  In  tow. 

In  tho  lost  three  hours  of  the 
crossing,  tho  wind,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  weak  during  the  flight  thus 
far,  notably  freshened  and  im¬ 
peded  our  flight.  Nevertheless, 
after  15  o'clock  [3  P.  M.l  wc 
sighted  the  Island  of  Fernando  do 
Noronha  and,  after  18  o'clock  16 
P.  M,]  the  South  American  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Wc  passed  over  Natal  In  our 
wedge  formation  nnd  landed  at 
19:30  o'clock  17:30  P.  M.)  Green¬ 
wich  time,  being  most  enlhusias- 
t Ically  received  by  the  Brazilian 
author" lc s.  by 

ebDvc  r.'l,  by  tho  people,  amonjj 
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many  Italians, 


whom 

I  must  call  to  your  Excellency’s 
attention  the  admirable  aid  given 
us  by  the  naval  division  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Buccl,  who  constantly  re¬ 
mained  In  radio  communication 
with  me  and  has  followed  the 
flight  untiringly,  giving  us  still 
another  proof  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Italy,  superior 
to  themselves  and  to  their  under¬ 
taking  and  well  worthy  of  the  faith 
which  the  nation  reposes  in  them. 

Could  Not  See  tho  Ocean.  . 

Directly  after  passing  the  Island 
of  Orango,  90  kilometers  [about  55 
miles]  from  Bolama,  the  ocean  be¬ 
came  menacing.  Not  only  were  we 
unable  to  see  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  dense  clouds  from  time 
to  time  shut  off  the  horizon  from 
our  view.  Nevertheless,  our  forma¬ 
tion  hold  together.  We  navigated 
In  wedge-shaped  squadrons,  with 
tho  apace  between  the  machines 
shortened  In  order  to  maintain  con¬ 
tact  more  easily  and  to  see  the 
lights  along  the  way. 

Tho  first  light  of  a  chilly,  gloomy 
dawn  appeared  at  about  7:30  A.  M. 
Greenwich  Time,  after  six  hours  of 
flying.  The  daylight,  although 
veiled  and  uncertain,  spelled  tho 
end  of  the  Incubus  for  us. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
with  words  what  It  means  to  navi¬ 
gate  across  the  ocean  in  formation, 
through  uncharted  darkness,  with- 
'  any  guiding  point  either  in  tho 
—  the  water,  seeing  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  cutting 
through  a  sea  of  clouds. 

From  the  dread  of  a  collision, 
the  eye  acquires  an  extraordinary 
acuteness.  It  does  not  leave  the 
navigation  instruments  nnd  never 
loses  sight  of  the  planes  ahead  of 
and  alongside  it.  Tnls  phenomenon 
of  mobility  shows  itself  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  expression  of  a 
nervous  tension  approaching  hys- 

Tho  machines  behaved  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  Tho  S-55  has  a  gift  of 
stability  such  ns  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  airplane. 

At  dawn  I  called  the  roll  of  the 
machines,  and  all  twelve  answered. 

It  was  then  I  sent  a  radiogram. 

General  Valle.  Major  Longo.  and 
especially  the  indefatigable  Colnel 
Maddclena.  cooperated  with  me 
magnlficerftly.  We  made  the  cross¬ 
ing  faced  with  difficulties,  only  a 
part  of  Which  could  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  and  certainly  none  of  which 
was  preventable  In  any  degree.  It 
made  demands  upon  the  concen¬ 
trated  physical  and  moral  forces 
of  each  one  of  us  which,  until  now, 
had  been  potential. 

I  am  proud  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  it,  and  my  companions  are 
proud  with  me.  Each  one  of  us  set 
out  knowing  that  the  event  might 
cost  him  his  me,  which  he  was 
ready  to  give  up,  nnd  In  conse¬ 
quence  each  one  was  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  for  any  possible  sacrifice. 

The  leaders  belong  to  that  group 
of  heroes  who  are  pledged  to  hasten 
tho  rhythm  of  human  progress— a 
tragic  rhythm,  but  to  which  is 
given  a  name  which  Is  the  heart 
of  the  people  who  bear  It  os  a  sign 
of  the  most  exalted  act  of  nobility 
nnd  which  will  repose  In  tho  heart 
of  all  the  people  os  the  symbol  of 
the  humrn  will  to  conquer  destiny. 

Today  th"  planes  are  waking  lo 
r:.'k"  the  final  iump  lov/'rd  Dio  d- 
Janeiro— the  ultimata  stop  deslg- 


General  ITALO  BALBO. 


ELEVEN  PLANES  AT  NATAL. 
Danatclli's  Craft  Continues  Trip  Af¬ 
ter  Repairs  at  Noronha. 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  Ydmc  Times. 

NATAL.  Brazil,  Jan.  8.-Captaln 
Donatelll  arrived  this  mornins  at 
Fernando  Noronha  in  the  plane 
which  wns  forced  down  on  the  sea 
the  Italian  flight  from  Africa, 
was  towed  by  the  scout  cruiser 
Pancaldo.  He  flew  here  from  the 
island  this  afternoon. 

Donatelll  said  on  his  arrival  here 
(hat  shortly  after  the  take-off  at 
Bolama  with  the  Black  Squadron, 
composed  of  Balbo,  Valle  and  Mada- 
lena,  a  leak  developed  In  the  radi¬ 
ator.  He  hoped  the  damage  could 
be  repaired,  but  after  five  ni 
flying  the  water  reserve  w 
hausted.  Tho  aviators  were  able  to 
keep  their  place  In  the  formation  an¬ 
other  seven  hours  by  using  mineral 
water,  milk,  brandy  and  whisky  lor 
the  radiator. 

Eight  hundred  kilometers  north¬ 
east  of  Fernando  Noronha,  the  pilot 
realized  he  could  proceed  no  further 
because  the  motor  was  giving  forth 
black  smoke  and  he  radioed  .to  Gen¬ 
eral  Balbo  that  ha  was  forced  to 
alight  on  the  sen.  __The  plane^  dc- 


Donatelll  said  his  worst  grief 
being  Isolated  from  his  companions 
nnd  being  deprived  of  sleep  and 
smoking.  His  hope  was  to  be  able  to 
repair  the  radiator  and  replenish  Its 
water  from  the  sen  but  the  ocean 
was  too  rough. 

The  construction  of  the  plane  per¬ 
mitted  towing  at  twelve  knots.  In  the 
last  100  kilometers  the  scout  Donoll 
joined  the  Pancaldo  and  towed  the 
plane  finally  to  Fernando  do  Noron¬ 
ha,  where  repairs  were  completed. 

Donatelll,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Ratti,  did  not  eat  or  sleep  for  fifty- 
two  hours. 

Eleven  of  the  twelve  planes  which 
took  off  at  Bolama  are  at  Natal,  and 
the  last,  under  Baistrocchi.  hopes  to 
join  them  Saturday  morning.  The 
formation  will  depart  Saturday  for 
Bahia. 

BOLAMA,  Portuguese  Guinea, 
Africa.  Jan.  8  UPi.-The  bodies  of 
four  of  the  five  Italian  airmen  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  take-off  of  the 
Balbo  transatlantic  squadron  here 
Tuesday  were  washed  ashore  today. 

A  searching  party  which  went  out 
in  a  boat  returned  to  shore,  reporting 
no  trace  of  the  fifth  filer's  body. 

The  bodies  were  not  immediately 
Identified  here.  Those  killed  were 
Sergeant  Mechanic  Luigi  Fols,  Cap¬ 
tain  Luigi  Boer  and  Lieutenant  Danlto 
Barblcantl.  pilots:  Sergeant  Me¬ 
chanic  Felice  Nensl  and  Radio  Op¬ 
erator  Ercole  Imbastarl. 

The  bodies  were  placed  In  coffins 
at  tho  City  Hall,  pending  Instructions 
from  Rome  for  the  funeral,  at  which 
military  honors  will  be  paid  by  the 
local  garrison. 

Portuguese  Blazed  Trail  to  Brazil. 

Sainted  out  yesterday  that 
ight  across 'the  South  At- 
the  route  followed  by  the 


Unprecedented 

Bargains  in 

BOOKS  AND 
STATIONERY 

PRICES  REDUCED  25%  TO  75% 

Thousands  of  MODERN  BOOKS,  CLASSICS, 
STANDARD  SETS,  18th  and  19th  CENTURY 
EDITIONS,  FINE  BINDINGS,  all  at  amazing 
reductions;  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  STA¬ 
TIONERY  (closing  out  below  cost),  BOOK 

ENDS.  DESK  SETSr«tc^ - 

1743  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Dictionaries,  Grammars,  Foreign 
Language  books,  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

25(!— 50j!-75*! 


Telephone  VAnderbilt  3-0860 


February  3 . . . 

Leave  slush  and  snosv 
tor  Sunlit  Gaiety! 
MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE 


tho  first 
lantlc  ovl- 
Italian  air  armada  was  made  early 
In  1922  by  two  Portuguese  fliers. 
Admiral  Carlos  Vlcgas  Gargos  Cou- 
tlnho  and  Arthur  do  Sacadura  Frcire 
Cabral  Thone  two  first  charted  (he! 
route  for  aerial  navigation  nnd  acted  I 
ns  consultant!  to  th"  Italian  filer.  I 
Tr-r-’  <<-  Blr-tCo,  btfore  his  r;  :c 
flight  o£  1027.  I 


As  low  a*  1900 
/r»„  NEW  YORK 
Feb.  3 

STAMBOUL 

Gleaming  domes  . .  , 
cisterns,  legends. 
Palace  of  the  Sultans 


Drab  grey 
winter  only  prolongs  those  bnd-yeer 
worries!  Get  away  from  It  all  for  73 
days ...  to  a  fresh  outlook  in  glamour¬ 
ous  sunshine.  Do  It  for  as  little  as 
#12  a  day! 

Soon. . . February  3 . . . you  sail  from 
New  York  aboard  the  white  Empress 
of  France.  She’s  a  private  yacht  in 
service  and  appointments  ...  in  pan¬ 
elled  suites,  Jacobean  lounges,  sports 
deck.  A  ship  to  revive  your  art  ofllving. 

You  visit  Majorca,  Sicily,  Venice, 
Dubrovnik . . .  besides  the  usual  ports 

of  the  complete  Mediterranean  epic... 

3  weeks  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Laud! 

Y’ou  gaze  from  atop  a  Pyramid  as 
easily  as  you  enter  Monte  Carlo’s 
Casino . . .  because  of  Canadian  Pacif¬ 
ic’s  travel  "know-how’’. . .  the  perfect 
one  management,  ship  and  shore,  of 
the  world's  greatest  travel  system  in 
Its  8th  Mediterranean  season. 

Inquire  at  once  for  choice  accom¬ 
modations  left . . .  from  $900.  One¬ 
way,  stop-when-you-plense  Uckets 
also  available.  Ask  your  own  agent,  or 


Canadian  Pacific 

General  AgeHt,  E.  T.  Stubbing,  344  Madison  A  re.,  at  44th,  N.  Y, 
MUrray  Dill  2-4009 


GEN.  PERSHING’S  own  story  of  Amerca’s  part 
in  the  World  War  will  be  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  beginning  next  Monday.  January  12.  11  i~>  the 
fi:-;t  full  resord  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  the  ver.— Advt, 


The 

Religion  of  Jesus 
In  a  Confused 
World 


Wili  the  colleges  produce  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  future  adequate  in 
technical  ability  to  manage  a  ma¬ 
chine  society  and  adequate  also 
in  spiritual  insight  and  perspective 
to  direct  it  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind? 


The  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Midwinter  Conference 

of  the 

Middle  Atlantic  Field  Council 


February  6-8,  1931 


A  Preface  to  Life 


N  his  widely  read  book  Mr.  Waiter  Lippmann  suggests 
that,  when  the  modern  man  surveys  the  flux  of  events  and  the  giddiness  of  his 
own  sou!,  he  comes  to  feel  it  is  he  of  whom  Aristophanes  was  thinking  when  he 
declared  that  ’’Whirl  is  king,  having  driven  out  Zeus."  Contemporary  religion 
and  morals  are  characterized  by  their  relativism.  On  the  college  campus  and 
in  the  community  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "strange,  absurd,  pathetic,  con¬ 
quering,  notable  Hamlets  .  .  .  with  a  score  of  platitudes  on  their  lips  and  a 
score  of  unrealized  desires  in  their  hearts." 

Turning  from  these  intimate  personal  concerns  we  observe  equal  confusion  and 
maladjustment  in  social,  political  and  economic  fields.  A  billion  wild  horses  of 
our  machine  civilization  are  on  a  run-away,  as  we  enter  the  year  nineteen  thirty- 
one.  Millions  of  men  are  unemployed  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  nations  are  like  wounded  men,  held  back  from  each  others'  throats 
only  by  the  stiil  incapacitating  wounds  of  the  last  conflict.  Vast,  paradoxical 
Russia  is  trying  an  experiment  of  planetary  significance  for  good  or  evil,  or 
both.  India  under  difficulties  is  evolving  into  a  nation,  conscious  of  its  own 
powers  and  eager  for  self-government. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  aspects  of  our  common  life  progress  unquestionably 
has  been  made.  The  optimistic  American  setting,  out  of  which  most  of  us  have 
come,  guarantees  that  we  will  constantly  remember  the  brighter  parts  of  the 
total  picture.  However,  not  forgetting  or  minimizing  recent  gains,  to  be  realistic 
today  is  to  recognize  our  quandary.  It  is  to  ask  such  questions  as:  How  may 
we  control  our  economic  and  social  machine  so  that  personality  may  be  enhanced? 
What  kind  of  men  are  needed  to  effect  such  control?  How  do  we  become  such 
persons?  What  contribution  does  religion  offer?  What  significance  does  Jesus 
have  in  a  religion  adequate  for  the  personal  and  social  strains  of  modern  men  and 
times? 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  students  and  professors  will  leave  the  hectic 
life  of  the  campus  to  confer  with  each  other  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  concerning  the 
resources  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  to  offer  to  confused  modems.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  true  that  the  "crowd"  at  college  is  not  interested  in  such  funda¬ 
mental  matters.  But  this  conference  is  not  for  the  press-agented  majority;  it 
is  planned  for  the  minority  which,  while  certainly  not  ascetic,  is  engaged,  con¬ 
sciously  or  not,  in  an  open-minded  quest  of  a  valid,  potent,  virile  personal  and 
social  philosophy  of  life. 
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Program 

Friday  Everting,  February  6th 

Dinner 

First  session;  the  New  Auditorium,  The  Inn. 

S.  Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Field  Council, 
Mr.  Luther  Snyder 

II.  The  Confused  World — Mr.  J.  Stitt  Wilson 

III.  Open  Forum  Discussion 

IV.  Introduction  to  Leaders  and  Resources 

V.  Worship — -Mr.  David  R.  Porter 

VI.  Brief  meeting  of  the  Agenda  Groups 


Saturday  Morning,  February  7th 

Breakfast 

Worship — Mr.  David  R.  Porter 

Personal  Responsibility  for  Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction 
Mr.  J.  Stitt  Wilson 

The  Contribution  of  Jesus  to  a  Confused  World — -Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 

Open  Forum  Discussion 

Recess 

Meeting  of  the  Agenda  Groups,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bond  Mr.  Paul  Limbert 

Mr.  Fay  Campbell  Mr.  Patrick  Malin 

Mr.  Maynard  Cassady  Mr.  W.  W.  Mendenhall 

Mr.  John  Currie  Mr.  Stuart  Nelson 

Mr.  Phillips  Elliott  Mr.  Frank  Olmstead 

Mr.  Frederick  Igler  Mr.  Douglas  Steere 

Mr.  W.  E.  Kroil  Mr.  W.  H.  Tinker 


Saturday  Afternoon,  February  7th 

Lunch 

(The  members  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Field  Council  will  lunch  together 
in  the  Bluestone  Room.) 

Sports  and  recreation 

Informal  chat  with  Mr.  J.  Stiff  Wilson 

He  will  be  glad  to  talk  about  his  experiences  in  England  with  the 
Labor  Movement,  or  any  other  matters  of  interest. 

Saturday  Evening,  February  7th 
Student  Movement  Dinner 

Address- — The  Student  Movement  in  the  light  of  "’Detroit” 

Mr.  David  R.  Porter 

Meetings  of  Agenda  Groups.  (Same  as  on  Saturday  morning.) 

Sunday  Morning,  February  8th 
Communion  Service 
Breakfast 

Informal  Open  Forum — -Messrs.  Porter,  Wilson,  and  others 
The  Technique  of  Creative  Personal ity—Mr.  J.  Stitt  Wilson 


Important  y 

GENERAL  SESSIONS  will  mast  in  the  new  Auditorium.  Meot- 
ing  places  for  Agenda  Groups  and  special  groups  will  be 
announced  from  the  platform. 

MEALS  for  conference  delegates  will  be  served  in  West  Hall 
(second  floor). 

WINTER  SPORTS.  The  person  in  charge  will  be  announced 
at  the  first  session.  He  will  be  the  source  of  information 
regarding  toboggans,  sleds,  skiis  and  other  sports  equipment. 
Most  of  Saturday  afternoon  will  bo  free  for  sports  and  for 
fellowship  with  men  from  other  colleges  and  for  personal  con¬ 
ference  with  leaders.  The  leader  of  your  Agenda  Group  will 
be  glad  to  facilitate  interviews. 

TECHNIQUE.  Groups  on  the  technique  of  carrying  on  campus 
religious  work  have  not  been  organized.  Any  staff  secretary  will 
be  glad  to  confer  with  you  about  these  technical  matters;  he 
will  also  suggest  persons  from  other  universities  or  colleges  about 
whose  experience  you  should  know.  Your  greatest  help  along 
this  line  may  come  to  you  in  a  talk  with  the  president  or 
cabinet  member  of  the  Association  in  a  "rival"  college  who 
sits  next  to  you  in  the  auditorium  or  in  the  Agenda  Group 
meeting. 

TRAINS.  Cresco,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  railroad  station  of  The 
Inn,  at  Buck  Hill  Falls.  It  is  reached  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  A  round  trip  ticket  costs 
less  than  two  one-way  tickets.  Buses  meet  all  incoming  trains. 
The  schedule  of  trains  arriving  at  Cresco  in  the  late  afternoon 
is  as  follows: 

Leave  Philadelphia  (Broad  Street  Station)  1:00  P.  M. 
Arrive  Cresco  5:14  P.  M. 

Leave  Scranton  2:30  P.  M.  Arrive  Cresco  4:18  P.  M. 

Leave  Hoboken  2:20  P.  M.  Arrive  Cresco  5:14  P.  M. 

ACCOMMODATIONS.  A  special  conference  rate  of  $7.00  has 
again  been  secured  at  The  Inn  for  the  week-end  period, 
beginning  with  dinner  Friday  evening  and  extending  through 
Sundey  morning.  Lunch  on  Sundav  mey  be  secured  at  extra 
cost.  Delegates  at  each  table  in  the  dining  room  will  be 
responsible  for  serving  fhemselyes  in  family  style. 

REGISTRATION  FEE  ’for  the  conference  is  $2.50  for  each 
person. 


FRANCIS  A.  HENSON,  Executive  Secretary  of  Conference, 
Room  607,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Present  Position  of  American  Churches 

By  H.  Paul  Douglass 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  disclosed  in  th'e  United 
States  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  made  in 
1926  and  published  in  the  late  spring  of  1930.  This 
official  source  of  information  puts  beyond  dispute 
some  of  the  more  familiar  aspects  of  organized  re¬ 
ligion.  It  shows  232,000  churches  divided  among 
212  denominations,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
44,380,000  persons  13  years  old  and  over — approxi¬ 
mately  55  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Some  10,000,000  additional  child  members 
are  reported,  but  the  denominations  vary  greatly  in 
the  counting  of  children,  so  that  a  strictly  comparable 
total  cannot  be  determined.  These  churches  own 
buildings  worth  $3,800,000,  besides  parsonages  and 
property  for  educational  and  philanthropic  uses,  and 
spend  annually  $851,000,000  upon  their  current  work. 
The  number  of  churches  comes  within  one-tenth  of 
equaling  the  number  of  public  schools ;  Sunday  school 
enrollment  is  only  one-sixth  smaller  than  public  school 
enrollment  and  general  church-  expenditures-  come  to 
forty  per  cent  of  expenditures  for  public  education. 

This  is  an  astounding  showing.  Yet  in  these  still 
more  amazing  United  States  even  so  vast  a  Church 
might  still  be  a  relatively  dwindling  one.  What  then 
are  the  institutional  trends  of  the  Church?  How  is 
it  going  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  present 
century?  Is  it  increasing  or  declining?  Are  its  for¬ 
tunes  ill  or  happy?  Where  will  it  be  if  present  trends 
continue  ? 

Church  membership  included  just  a  shade  larger 
fraction  of  the  American  people  in  1926  than  it  did 
in  1916.  By  this  test,  the  Church  has  neither  pro¬ 
gressed  nor  declined.  Both  Church  and  Nation  slowed 
down  slightly  in  the  last  decade  andein  much  the  same 
proportion ;  and  while  single-year  statistics  since  1926 
seem  to  show  actual  falling  off  of  gains  for  certain 
major  denominations,  they  are  not  general  enough, 
nor  long  enough  continued  to  demonstrate  a  trend. 
Yet  the  Church  in  these  first  decades  of  the  century  is 
holding  its  own  numerically. 

The  great  Protestant  groups,  Baptist,  Lutheran, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian,  which  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  religious  population,  have  just  about  maintained 
their  relative  numerical  proportions.  No  one  has  run 
far  ahead  of  the  others  and  none  has  fallen  appreci¬ 
ably  behind.  In  spite  of  the  sensational  growth  of 
certain  other  denominations,  particularly  the  Mormon 
and  Christian  Science,  the  well-established  older  faiths 


still  contain  over  90  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  total 
church  membership.  This  is  because  the  erratic  fringe 
tends  to  ravel  out  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  knitted  up. 
Except  as  between  Catholic  and  Protestants,  the  main 
denominational  pattern  remains  little  altered  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  churches  are  distributed  over  the  country  much 
as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They  have 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  population  has  come  to  any 
area,  but  remain  few  where  people  are  few.  Under 
rural  conditions,  churches  are  many  where  people  are 
many,  especially  where  there  are  two  separate  races 
whose  institutions  must  duplicate  one  another,  as  in 
the  South.  And  generally  where  churches  are  rela¬ 
tively  many  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  population 
belongs  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  churches  go  on  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  old  forms.  Public  worship  and  preach¬ 
ing,  Sunday  schools,  a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries 
and  oversight,  subsidiary  organizations  within  the 
Church  along  age  and  sex  lines,  organized  social 
activities  for  the  group,  philanthropy  and  missions — 
these  continue  to  furnish  the  framework  on  which 
church  life  is  built.  Whether  the  churches  command 
more  week-day  time  than  formerly  for  their  activities 
is  not  known,  but  something  is  learned  by  comparing 
a  group  of  contemporary  churches  recognized  as  tra¬ 
ditional  in  outlook  and  program  with  a  group  which 
has  greatly  broadened  and  “modernized”  its  scope. 
Both  pack  about  80  per  cent  of  their  total  week’s 
attendance  into  Sunday.  Possibly  whatever  changes 
have  occurred  have  had  to  be  confined  within  a  more 
intensive  use  of  the  Christian  Church’s  traditional 
day.  The  continued  devotional  and  liturgical  use  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  familiar  forms  of  song  and 
prayer  makes  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  any  essential 
change  has  come  over  the  inner  experience  of  devout 
persons  in  worship  or  religious  contemplation,  how¬ 
ever  greatly  the  rationalizations  used  to  justify  the 
experience  may  have  been  altered. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  external  evidence  that  the 
American  people  are  tending  to  discard  the  Church. 
Its  more  massive  aspects  are  little  modified ;  the  inner 
experiences  which  it  mediates  show  no  trace  of  quali¬ 
tative  change;  it  still  attracts  about  125  women  to 
every  100  men.  If  this  were  the  whole  story,  it 
would  be  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  highly  tradi¬ 
tional  institution  well  entrenched  in  the  habits  of  the 
Nation  and  not  very  responsive  to  the  tremendous 
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surge  of  new  life  in  this  age.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

America  is  getting  fewer  and  larger,  probably  fewer 
and  better,  churches.  Their  rate  of  increase  has  been 
only  one-fourth  of  the  population ;  their  average  size 
has  jumped  from  150  members  to  191  in  twenty  years. 
The  tendency  is  the  same  in  all  regions,  and  with 
Negro  churches  as  well  as  white.  However,  with  the 
breaking  up  of  solid,  racial  colonies  and  the  necessity 
of  establishing  parishes  among  the  more  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  constituents  within  the  general  population,  the 
average  size  of  Catholic  churches  has  fallen. 

The  redistribution  of  church  membership  into 
larger  units  has  involved  the  abandonment  of  many 
over-small  churches,  especially  in  the  country. 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  sign  of 
religious  disintegration.  But  no  one  cries  over  the 
fact  that  there  were  25,000  fewer  public  schools  in 
1925  than  there  were  in  1906,  for  the  consolidation 
of  “little  red  school  houses”  is  recognized  as  a  gain. 

Church  establishments  today  are  worth  more  than 
three  times  what  they  were  in  1906,  and  investments 
in  their  structures  increased  50  per  cent  faster  than 
national  income  in  recent  years.  What  is  true  of 
church  property  is  equally  true  of  current  expendi¬ 
tures,  which  increased  by  148  per  cent  between  1916 
and  1926  and  rose  from  $4.82  per  capita  to  $10.22. 
These  rates  of  gain  far  outrun  any  shrinkage  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  growth  in  wealth  under  modern  methods 


of  mass  production  is  much  more  rapid  than  growth 
in  numbers  and  that  the  churches  have  measurably 
shared  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Growth  of  church  membership,  however,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  population  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over ; 
but  neither  have  school  buildings,  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  sewers  and  methods  of  city  government  in  the 
same  places.  The  abnormal  growth — particularly  of 
the  smaller  cities — has  left  virtually  all  social  institu¬ 
tions  behind.  It  is  in  the  Middletowns  of  America 
that  churches  are  most  conspicuously  behind  in  the 
race  with  population. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  reported  a  growth  in  adult 
membership  considerably  slower  than  that  of  popula¬ 
tion,  approximately  25  per  cent  for  the  twenty  years, 
1906-1926,  as  against  39  per  cent  for  all  churches. 
Roman  Catholics  now  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  adult  church  membership,  in  contrast  with  34 
per  cent  twenty  years  ago.  This  decrease  is  directly 
related  to  the  reduction  of  immigration  from  Roman 
Catholic  nations,  first  by  the  exigencies  of  the  World 
War,  and  subsequently  by  legislation  favoring  the 
predominantly  Protestant  nations  of  Northern 
Europe. 

Seven  major  Protestant  denominations,  on  the 
other  hand,  report  that  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  six  new  persons  annually  joined  the  church 
for  every  100  members.  During  the  last  decade  the 
rate  had  dropped  to  5  per  100.  But  new  members 
are  drawn  first  of  all  from  the  families  of  old  mem- 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


CAN  RELIGION  STOP  WAR? 

By  William  Pierson  Merrill 

President  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  Through  the  Churches. 


religion  stop  war?” 

1  .  Some  answer  that  religion  never  has 

stopped  war,  and  never  can.  Others  say 
with  equal  or  greater  positiveness  that  religion  is 
the  only  force  that  can  stop  war,  and  that,  “if  there 
ever  is  another  war,  the  Church  must  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it.”  What  is  the  true  answer? 

If  the  question  means,  “Can  religion  stop  war  after 
it  starts ?”  the  answer  is,  No.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
found  that  can  be  depended  on  to  stop  war  once  it 
has  started.  The  time  to  stop  war  is  before  it  begins. 

The  question  may  mean,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
“Can  the  pulpit  prevent  war?”  Again  the  answer  is, 
No.  At  best  preaching,  resolutions,  denunciations  of 
war,  apostrophes  to  peace,  can  help  a  very  little,  if 
they  give  voice  to  a  really  united  and  intelligent  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  among  the  people. 


But  if  the  question  means,  “Can  religion,  as  a 
spirit,  an  attitude,  of  determined  friendliness,  gathered 
up  into  a  common  spirit,  pervading  all  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  and  their  members  say  and  do  and 
think,  avail  to  make  war  less  likely?”  then  the  answer 
is,  Yes,  better  than  any  other  force.  Religion,  as  a 
force  to  depend  on,  is  not  just  what  the  preacher 
says,  or  what  the  church  bodies  declare.  Religion 
is  a  spirit,  an  attitude,  of  the  people.  If  the  hearts  of 
the  religious  people  of  America  are  set  on  goodwill, 
that  can  prevent  war. 

A  practical  question  emerges :  What  can  I  do  to 
help?  Let  me  attempt  to  offer  some  general  sugges¬ 
tions  : 

1.  You  can  make  yourself  an  efficient  working  part 
of  some  religious  organization. 

To  declare  that  the  churches  alone  can  prevent  war. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF 
AMERICAN  CHURCHES 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

bers.  Do  church-member  families  have  as  many 
children  now  as  they  used,  to?  If  not,  this  factor 
obviously  affects  the  rate  at  which  the  religious  birth¬ 
rate  can  be  multiplied.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume 
that  the  decline  of  revivalism — the  most  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  Protestant  methods  of  recruiting  ad¬ 
herents — accounts  for  the  reduced  evangelistic  ratio. 
If  the  reduction  is  permanent  it  can  only  be  made  up 
for  by  better  conservation  of  members  when  once  they 
have  been  secured. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  a  larger  proportion 
of  city  than  of  country  population  has  always  been 
in  the  Church.  Staggering,  therefore,  as  are  losses 
from  the  shift  of  American  population  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  they  are  probably  proportionately 
lighter  than  the  losses  which  formerly  attended  the 
scattering  of  population  up  and  down  the  vast  frontier 
where  the  institutions  of  religion  did  not  exist. 

Although  American  Sunday  schools  have  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
public  schools,  their  own  rate  of  growth  has  consider¬ 
ably  slowed  down.  Statistical  evidence,  accounting 
in  part  for  the  changed  tendency,  is  found  in  the  de¬ 
cline  ©f  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools,  a  decline 
much  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Catholic  parochial  schools. 

On  the  Protestant  side,  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  organized  activities  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  under  church  auspices  has  been  regis¬ 
tered.  Along  with  this  has  gone  an  inclination  to  give 
as  having  educational  significance  and  guidance  all 
the  character-forming  efforts  of  the  Church.  Surveys 
show  that  virtually  all  children  of  Protestant  con¬ 
stituencies  are  in  Sunday  school  at  some  time  during 
their  childhood.  The  total  bulk  of  church-directed 
activity  properly  regarded  as  educational  has  propor¬ 
tionately  increased,  even  though  the  more  narrowly 
systematic  form  of  Sunday  school  instruction  has 
somewhat  declined. 

Church  benevolences  have  shared  in  the  great  abso¬ 
lute  gains  in  expenditure.  The  1926  census  showed 
benevolences  receiving  twenty  cents  out  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  expended  by  the  Church.  While  earlier  censuses 
did  not  report  this,  eleven  large  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  had  exactly  the  same  ratio  in  1913.  Under  the 
impetus  of  drives  benevolences  climbed  to  a  war-time 
peak  about  75  per  cent  higher  than  normal,  then  de¬ 
clined  sharply,  and  became  temporarily  stabilized  at 
about  the  1913  ratio. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  church  attendance  has 
declined,  and  certainly  fewer  traditional  services  are 
carried  on.  Sunday  night  services  particularly  are 


often  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestant 
churches,  including  bodies  which  in  earlier  decades 
opposed  such  observances,  now  put  vastly  increased 
stress  upon  the  observance  of  Lent  and  Holy  Week. 
Massed  attendance  at  particular  seasons  goes  far, 
though  no  one  knows  just  how  far,  toward  offsetting 
the  decreased  rate  of  continuous  attendance. 

While  enough  small  and  experimental  sects  have 
appeared  during  recent  decades  to  swell  the  total  list, 
the  really  notable  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
combination  of  denominations  into  fewer  and  stronger 
units.  Not  fewer  than  eighteen  denominations 
actually  completed  such  mergers  between  1916  and 
1926.  Most  of  these  took  place  within  the  same  de¬ 
nominational  families,  but  occasionally  between  bodies 
of  diverse  origins. 

The  last  two  decades,  likewise,  have  seen  the  growth 
of  an  extraordinary,  extensive  and  varied  system  of 
inter-church  cooperation.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
is  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
Similar  inter-church  federations  cover  the  most  im¬ 
portant  special  fields  of  church  activity.  State  and 
local  federations  parallel  the  most  important  of  these 
national  movements.  The  rapidly  increasing  inde¬ 
pendent  and  federated  churches  represent  the  revolt 
of  local  communities  against  the  evils  of  the  denomi¬ 
national  system  and  a  -growing  capacity  to  forget 
sectarian  differences. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  Church’s  pastoral  relation,  a 
noteworthy  trend  is  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  church  offices  open  daily  for  consultation 
and  the  meeting  of  human  need.  Numbers  of  people 
not  regularly  attached  to  churches  use  these  facilities. 
In  this  connection  there  is  much  more  cooperation 
than  formerly  between  churches  and  other  construc¬ 
tive  social  agencies.  Equally  well  marked  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  recreation  as  a  normal  human  need 
to  which  the  Church  must  minister,  leading  among 
other  things  to  a  wide  spread  of  organized  athletics 
as  a  phase  of  church  life. 

Finally,  to  manage  the  very  much  more  complex 
institution  that  the  Church  has  become,  new  types  of 
administrative  leadership  have  had  to  develop.  The 
Church  has  called  into  use  skill  in  organization,  pro¬ 
motion  systems,  publicity,  accounting  and  all  the 
means  of  institutional  efficiency. 

The  total  body  of  evidence  shows  that  organized 
religion  is  growing  considerably  more  rapidly  than  is 
population,  and  that,  considered  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  the  Church  as  an  enterprise  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  holding  its  own.  Of  its  lapse  or 
ultimate  disappearance  one  finds  no  evidence  in  objec¬ 
tive  trends  covering  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
much  suggests  a  vast  institution  keeping  up  with  the 
age  in  its  externals,  but  scarcely  a  thing  of  originality 
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or  keen  adaptation.  This  is  enough  to  give  pause 
to  optimism.  Many  thoughtful  minds  also  doubt 
whether  the  value  of  the  Church  is  commensurate 
with  its  bulk  and  power.  Even  so,  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  be  stampeded  in  our  judgment  of  the 
times  when  ecclesiastics  with  little  perspective  and 
short  memories  report  that  church  business  is  bad, 
or  when  secularists,  with  no  feeling  for  the  meaning 
that  the  Church  has  for  others,  assume  that  it  is  upon 


the  rocks.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  reaction 
against  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  the  synonym  of 
religion  has  tended  to  understate  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  the  symptom  of  religion.  If  men  keep  guarding 
and  cherishing  this  confessedly  earthen  vessel,  it  must 
be  because  they  still  find  treasure  in  it. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  Current  History 
Magazine,  the  monthly  periodical  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 


Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  to  Meet  in  Minneapolis 


PLANS  for  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  be  held 
in  Minneapolis,  June  14-20,  as  an  Associate 
Group  of  the  great  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  are  maturing.  Church  Conference  represen¬ 
tatives  met  for  the  first  time  with  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  Division  Chairmen  on  January  6,  in  an  all¬ 
day  session  planning  the  program,  and  the  Church 
Conference  has  been  asked  to  participate  in  joint 
sessions  with  several  of  the  other  associated  organ¬ 
izations. 

A  General  Committee  for  the  Church  Conference 
has  been  created,  with  fifty-three  members  and  with 
Professor  L.  Foster  Wood,  of  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School,  as  Chairman.  The  personnel  of  the 
Committee  includes  denominational  social  service 
secretaries  and  representatives  from  councils  of 
churches,  federations  of  church  women,  affiliated 
organizations  of  the  Federal  Council,  theological 
seminaries  and  pastors. 

Two  projects  are  being  undertaken  this  year,  in 
addition  to  regular  program  plans  for  the  conference 
week :  first,  the  placement  of  speakers  on  the  spiritual 
significance  of  social  work  in  the  churches  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  Sunday  morning,  June  14; 
second,  the  setting  up  of  a  daily  vesper  service,  from 
4:30  to  5:15,  open  to  all  who  are  in  attendance  at 
the  National  Conference.  The  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  been  secured  for  these  services. 
There  will  be  a  period  of  music,  followed  by  an 
address  each  day  on  the  general  theme,  “The  Spiritual 
Resources  of  the  Social  Worker.”  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  of  Harvard,  President  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference,  is  to  take  the  opening  service  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  Profes¬ 
sor  Frank  J.  Bruno,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  Worth  M. 
Tippy  of  the  Federal  Council  are  to  have  charge  of 
the  other  services. 

The  topics  on  the  program  include:  The  Church 
and  Unemployment,  The  Rural  Minister  and  Social 
Work,  The  Church  as  a  Factor  in  the  Social  Work 


of  a  Community,  The  Place  and  Opportunity  of  the 
Church  in  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  and,  for 
ministers,  reports  on  Trends  in  the  Social  Activities 
of  Churches  and  The  Pastor  and  Life  Adjustment 
Problems.  A  Fellowship  Dinner  is  planned  for 
Thursday  evening,  June  18,  with  discussion  on  fol¬ 
low-up  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  and  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  the  program.  The  National  Conference  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  arranging  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  The  Spiritual  Effects  and  Values  of 
Community  Chests.  On  Tuesday,  June  16,  the  lunch¬ 
eon  period  will  be  given  over  toThe  Religious  Inter¬ 
ests  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work;  Wednesday,  June  17,  is  set  aside 
for  denominational  meetings;  on  Thursday,  June  18, 
there  will  be  meetings  of  the  several  church  confer¬ 
ence  sections. 

Membership  dues  in  the  Church  Conference  have 
been  fixed  at  one  dollar  annually,  including  Proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  also  take 
membership  in  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  which  will  entitle  them  to  reduced  railroad 
rates. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Church  Conference  will 
be  at  the  Curtis  Hotel,  and  delegates  are  urged  to 
secure  their  reservations  directly  from  the  hotel  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Rates  for  single  rooms 
are  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Local  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
ference  are  in  charge  of  Rev.  Clair  E.  Ames,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Church  Federation  is  joining  with 
C.  D.  Pugsley  in  underwriting  the  expense  of  the 
conference. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Federal  Council 
is  this  year  taking  charge  of  the  literature  and 
exhibit  booth,  and  double  space  has  been  secured, 
which  will  afford  adequate  consultation  facilities. 

Copies  of  the  complete  proceedings  of  the  1930 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Social  Service  Commission,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
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Ku.ll  Text  of  the  Pope’: 


Encyclical  on  Labor 


'  VATICAN  CITY,  May  23.-Follo\c- 
l*lff  it  the  of/Mal  English  translation 
t>I  the  Pope’s  Encyclical  "Quadra- 
peslmo  Anno"  issued  today: 
l  ENCYCLICAL  LETTER 
I  ct  His  Holiness  Pius  XI  by  Divine 
L  Providence  Pope. 

T  To  our  venerable  brethren  tho 
Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops, 
Bishops  and  other  ordinaries  In 
peace  and  communion  with  the 
Apostolic  See  and  to  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  Catholic  worldv  on  re¬ 
constructing  the  social  order  and 
perfecting  it  conformably  to  tho 
precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

1  In  commemoration  of  the  fortieth 


••Rerum  Ni 


s’ovnrfrm." 

’  ^Ol 


long-desired  message  was  given  »o 
tho  world.  Undaunted  by  tho  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  undertaking  or  by  the 
weight  of  years,  with  unbending 
courage,  the  venerable  Pontiff  taught 
mankind  new  methods  of  approach 
to  social  problems. 

Cause  of  Workingmen  Espoused. 

Venerable  brethren  and  beloved 
children,  you  know  full  well  the  ad¬ 
mirable  leaching  which  has  made 
the  encyclical  ("Rorum  Novarum") 
ver  memorable.  In  this  docu- 
the  supreme  shepherd,  grieving 
for  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
pressing  unjustly  on  such  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind,  boldly  took 
i  own  hands  the  cause  of  work- 
nen,  surrendered,  Isolated  and 
helplejs,  to  the_hard-hearledncaa_Ql 
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Venerable  Brethren  and  Beloved 
,  Children: 

I  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

I  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Incomparable  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII 
pf  happy  memory  "Rerum  Novarum" 
Jlrst  saw  the  light.  The  whole  Cath¬ 
olic  world  gratefully  recalls  the  event 
and  prepares  to  celebrate  It  with 
befitting  solemnity. 

The  way  for  this  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment  of  pastoral  solicitude,  it  is 
true,  had  been  in  a  measure  pre¬ 
pared  by  other  pronouncements  of 
our  predecessor.  His  letter^  on  the 
foundation  of  human  society,  the 
family  and  the  holy  sacrament  of 
matrimony  (1)  on  the  origin  of  civil 
power  (2)  and  its  proper  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  church  (3)  on  the  be¬ 
lief  duties  of  Christian  citizens  (4) 
against  the  tenets  of  socialism  (5) 
and  the  false  notions  of  human  lib¬ 
erty  (6).  these  and  others  of  the 
kind  had  unmistakably  revealed  the 
mind  of  Leo  XIII.  "Rerum  No- 
yarum,"  however,  stood  out  In  this, 
that  It  laid  down  for  all  mankind 
■unerring  rules  for  the  right  solution 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  human 
solidarity,  called  the  social  question, 
at  the  very  time  when  such  guidance 
was  most  opportune  and  necessary. 
[The  Occasion  for  "Rerum  Novarum." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  the  new  economic  methods 
and  new  development  of  industry 
had  sprung  into  being  in  almost  all 
civilized  nations,  and  had  made  such 
headway  that  human  society  ap¬ 
peared  more  and  more  divided  into 
~~  two  dosses, 
numbers,  enjoyed  practically  all  the 
fcomforU  so  plentifully  supplied  by 
modern  Invention,  the  second  class, 
Comprising  the  immense  multitude  of 
^workingmen,  was  made  up  of  those 
>vho,  oppressed  by  dire  poverty, 
struggled  in  vain  to  escape  from  the 
£  traits  which  encompassed  them. 

»  This  state  of  things  was  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  wealthy,  who  looked 
lupon  It  as  the  consequence  of  Inevi¬ 
table  and  natural  economic  laws,  and 
who  therefore  were  content  to  aban¬ 
don  to  charity  alone  the  full  care  of 
relieving  the  unfortunate,  though  It 
.were  the  task  of  charity  to  make 
amends  for  the  open  violation  of  jus¬ 
tice,  a  violation  not  merely  tolerated 
hut  sanctioned  at  times  by  legisla¬ 
tors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working 
Classes,  victims  of  theso  harsh  < 
dltions,  submitted  to  them  with 
treme  reluctance,  and  became  more 
and  more  unwilling  to  bear  the  gall¬ 
ing  yoke.  Some,  carried  away  by  the 
heat  of  evil  counsels,  went  so  far  as 
to  seek  the  disruption  of  the  whole 
social  fabric.  Others,  whom  a  solid 
Christian  training  restrained  from 
such  misguided  excesses,  convinced 
themselves  nevertheless  that  there 
■was  much  In  all  this  that  needed 
radical  and  6pecdy  reform. 

Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  many 
Catholics,  priests  and  laymen,  who 
with  admirable  charity  had  long  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  relieving  the 
deserved  misery  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  who  could  not  persuade 
themselves*  that  so  radical  and 
just  a  distinction  In  the  distribution 
of  temporal  goods  was  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  designs  of  an  Allwlse 


employers  and  the  greed  of 
checked  competition. 

He  sought  help  neither  from  Lib¬ 
eralism  nor  Socialism.  The  former 
had  already  shown  Its  utter  im¬ 
potence  to  find  a  right  solution  of 
the  social  question  while  the  latter 
would  have  exposed  human  society 
to  still  graver  dangers  by  offering  a 
remedy  much  moro  disastrous  than 
the  evil  it  designed  to  cure.  The 
sovereign  Pontiff  approached  tho 
subject  In  the  exercise  of  his  mani¬ 
fest  rights,  deeply  conscious  that 
the  chief  guardian  of  religion 
and  the  chief  dispenser  of  all  that 
closely  appertains  to  It. 
question  at  Issue  was  one  to  which 
solution  could  bo  found  apart 
from  the  Intervention  of  religion  and 
of  the  church.  (101  Basing  his  doc¬ 
trine  solely  upon  the  unchangeable 
principles  drawn  from  right  reason 
and  divine  revelation,  he  Indicated 
and  proclaimed  with  confidence  and 
as  one  having  power  (11)  tho  rela¬ 
tive  rights  and  mutual  duties  of  the 
rich  and  of  tha  poor,  of  capital  and 
of  labor  (12)  and  at  the  same  time 
the  part  that  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
Church,  by  the  Stato  and  by  tha 
persons  immediately  concerned. 

Nor  was  tho  apostolic  voice  raised 
..i  vain.  It  was  listened  to  with 
genuine  admiration  and  greeted  with 
profound  sympathy  not  only  by  the 
loyal  children  of  the  church,  but  by 
many  also  who  had  wandered  far 
from  the  truth  and  from  the  unity 
of  faith;  nay  more,  by  well-nlgl 
every  one  who,  either  as  private 
student  or  as  legislator,  was  there¬ 
after  interested  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions. 

With  particular  enthusiasm  was  the 
pontifical  letter  welcomed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  workingmen,  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  vindicated  and  defended  by 
the  highest  authority  on  earth,  and 
bv  all  those  devoted  men  whose  con¬ 
cern  it  had  long  been  to  better  the 
conditions  of  labor,  and  who  hereto- 
Inl?_Lf9ce_bfid  found  nothing  but  general 
Tho  first,  a  mall  in'  Indifference ,  not  to  say  unfriendly 
suspicion,  or  even  open  hostility.  All 
these  men  have  ever  deservedly  held 
the  encyclical  In  the  highest  esteem, 
to  the  extent  of  solemnizing  its  mem¬ 
ory  in  various  ways  year  after  year 
throughout  the  world  In  token  of 
gratitude. 

Regarded  With  Suspicion  by  Some. 
Despite  this  widespread  agreement, 
however,  some  minds  were  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  disturbed,  with  the  result  that  the 
noble  and  exalted  teaching  of  Leo 
XIH,  quite  novel  to  worldly  car 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  some, 
among  Catholics,  and  gave  of¬ 
fense  to  others,  for  It  boldy  attacked 
and  overthrew  the  idols  of  Liberal- 
swept  aside  inveterate  preju¬ 
dices.  and  was  so  far  and  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  In  advance  of  its  time  that 
the  slow  of  heart  ridiculed  the  study 
of  tho  new  social  philosophy  and  the 
timid  feared  to  scale  its  lofty  heights. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who, 
while  professing  their  admiration  for 
this  message  of  light,  regarded  it  as 
a  utopian  ideal,  desirable  rather  than 
attainable  In  practice. 

Scope  of  Present  Encyclical. 

And  now  that  the  solemn  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
•Rerum  Novarum"  Is  being  enthusi¬ 
astically  celebrated  in  every  country, 
but  particularly  In  the  Holy  City,  to 
which  Catholic  workingmen  are 
gathering  from  all  sides,  we  deem  it 
opportune,  venerable  brethren  and 
beloved  children,  first,  to  recall  the 
great  benefits  which  this  encyclical 
has  brought  to  the  Catholic  church 
nnd  to  the  world  at  large;  secondly, 
•indicate  the  social  and  economic 
doctrine  of  so  great  a  master  against 
certain  doubts  which  have  arisen, 
and  to  develop  more  fully  some  of 
its  points;  finally,  while  arraigning 
modern  economics  and  examining  the 
nature  of  Paclallsm,  to  expose  the 
If  the  present  social  disorder. 


upon  It  freely  In  the  cause  of  a  peace 
that  was  so  universally  desired. 
Tima  and  again  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrine  of  tho  oncycllcnl  "Re¬ 
rum  Novarum"  was  proclaimed  and 
emphasized  In  spoken  and  written 
word  by  Leo  XIII  himself  and  by 
hla  successors,  who  were  ever  care¬ 
ful  to  adapt  It  to  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  tho  times,  and  who  never 
relaxed  their  paternal  sollcltudo  and 
pastoral  constancy,  particularly  In 
defence  of  the  poor  and  of  tho  wenk. 

(15)  With  like  zeal  and  erudlUon 
did  numerous  bishops  of  tho  Catholic 
world  interpret  and  comment  upon 
this  doctrine,  and  apply  It,  according 
to  the  mind  nnd  instructions  of  (he 
Hol£_  a°e-  .to-1hr  snrcial-cU 
stances  or  tho  various  nations. 

(16)  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  under  the  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Church  many  learned 
priests  and  laymen  earnestly  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
elaborating  social  and  economic 
science  In  accordance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  age,  for  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  adapting  to  modern  needs 
the  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Under  tho  guidance  and  In  the  light 
of  Leo's  encyclical  was  thus  evolved, 
a  truly  Christian  social  science,  which 
continues  to  be  fostered  and  enriched 
daily  by  the  tireless  labors  of  those 
picked  men  whom  named 
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document  exhibits  more  than  a  beau¬ 
tiful  but  merely  Imaginary  picture  of 
human  society.  We  should  rather 
any  that  our  Illustrious  predecessor 
drew  from  the  Goppcl  ns  from  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  life-giving  source  doctrines 
capable,  if  not  of  settling 
at  least  of  considerably  mitigating 
the  fatal  Internal  strife  which  rends 
the  human  family. 

That  the  good  seed  sown  wifh 
lavish  hand  forty  years  ago  fell  In 
part  on  good  ground  Is  shown  by 
(he  rich  harvest  which  by  God's  favor 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  tho  whole 
human  race  have  reaped  unto 
tlon.  It  would  not  be  rash 
that  during  tho  long  years  of  Its 
Leo’s  encyclical  has  proved 


Remedial  Effort*  Repulsed. 

They,  therefore,  sought  In  all  sin¬ 
cerity  a  remedy  against  the  lament¬ 
able  disorder  already  existing  in  so¬ 
ciety.  and  a  firm  barrier  against 
worse  dangers  to  come.  But  such  Is 
the  Infirmity  of  even  the  best  minds, 
that  these  men  either  found  them¬ 
selves  repelled  as  dangerous  Inno¬ 
vators  or  opposed  by  fellow-workers 
in  the  same  cause  who  held  views  dif¬ 
ferent  from  theirs;  and  thus  waver¬ 
ing  In  uncertainty  they  did  not,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  know  which 
way  to  turn. 

In  this  grave  conflict  of  opinions, 
accompanied  by  discussions  not  al¬ 
ways  of  a  peaceful  nature,  the  eyes 
of  all,  os  often  In  the  past,  turned 
toward  the  Choir  of  Peter,  that 
sacred  depository  of  all  truth  whence 
words  of  salvation  are  dispensed  to 
the  whole  world.  To  the  feet  of 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth  were  seen  to 
flock.  In  unprecedented  numbers, 
sociological  students,  employers,  the 
very  workingmen  themselves,  beg¬ 
ging  with  one  voice  that  at  last  a 
safe  road  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them. 

Long  did  the  prudent  Pontiff  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  before  God,  seeking 
the  advice  of  the  most  experienced 
counselors  available,  and  carefully 
weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against. 
At  last,  "urged  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  Apostolic  office"  (7)  and  best 

by  keep! - " - *•“ 

neglect 
•■Teak  I 

...ngeste.......  . —  —  - 

to  the  universal  church  of  Christ, 
nay.  to  tho  whole  human  race. 

On  May  15,  1891,  therefore,  the 


i  liSiiiCiilT 


„,lneu  . . -  have  named 

the  auxiliaries  of  the  Church.  They 
do  not  allow  It  to  remain  hidden  In 
learned  obscurity,  but  bring  It  forth 
Into  the  full  view  of  public  life,  ns  Is 
cloarlv  shown  by  the  valuable  and 
well-frequented  courses  founded  In 
Catholic  universities,  academies  and 
seminaries;  by  social  congresses  and 
"weeks"  held  at  frequent  Intervals 
and  with  gratifying  success  by  "study 
circles.”  by  sound  and  timely  publi¬ 
cations  spread  far  and  wide. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  blessings 
which  followed  from  the  encycllca  . 

The  doctrine  of  "Rerum  Novarum 
began  little  by  little  to  penetrate 
among  those  also  who,  being  outside 
Catholic  unity,  do  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Church;  and  thus 
Catholic  principles  of  sociology  grad¬ 
ually  became  part  of  tho  Intellectual 
heritage  of  the  whole  human  raco. 

Thus,  too,  we  rejoice  that’the  Catho¬ 
lic  truthB  proclaimed  so  vigorously 
by  our  Illustrious  predecessor  are  ad¬ 
vanced  and  advocated,  not  merely  in 
non-CatholIc  books  and  journals,  but 
frequently  also  in  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  and  In  courts  of  justice. 

Moreover,  when  after  the  Great 
War  the  rulers  of  the  leading  nations 
wished  to  restore  peace  by  on  entire 
reform  of  social  conditions,  and 
among  other  measures  drew  up  prin¬ 
ciples  to  regulate  the  just  rights  of 
labor,  many  of  their  conclusions 
agreed  so  perfectly  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  warnings  of  Leo  XIII  as  to 
seem  expressly  deduced  from  them. 

The  encyclical  "Rerum  Novarum" 
has  become  in  truth -a  moroorahl*- 
document  to  which  may  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  words  of  Isaiah:  "A  stand¬ 
ard  set  up  urtto  the  nations."  (17). 

In  Practical  Application. 

In  the  meantime  study  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  caused  Pope  Leo's  teaching 
to  become  widely  known  throughout 
the  world  and  steps  were  taken  to 
apply  it  to  practical  use.  In  tho  first 
place,  In  a  spirit  of  active  benefi¬ 
cence,  every  effort  was  made  to  lift 
up  a  class  of  men  who,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  modern  Industry  had 
enormously  Increased  In  numbers, 
but  whose  rightful  position  in  so¬ 
ciety  had  not  yet  been  determined, 
and  who  In  consequence  were  the 
objects  of  much  neglect  and  con¬ 
tempt.  These  were  the  working  men. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  their 
other  heavy  pastoral  duties,  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  bishops,  began  at 
onco  the  work  of  popular  education 
and  culture,  to  the  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  souls.  This  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
workingmen  with  the  Christian 
spirit  did  much  to  awaken  in  them 

v..6....j.  -!y _ r— „  - . 

fore  their  mind  the  rights  and  duties 
of  their  position,  it  rendered  them 
capable  of  legitimate,  genuine  prog¬ 
ress,  and  of  becoming  leaders  of 
their  fellows.  ,  „ 

From  that  time  onward  the 
sources  of  life  were  provided  for  In 
larger  measure  more  securely.  In 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  Pontiff, 
works  of  beneficence  and  charity  be¬ 
gan  to  multiply.  Under  the  direction  Horn 
of  the  Church,  and  frequently  under 
the  guidance  of  her  priests,  aprang 
up  further  an  ever  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  new  institutions  by  which 
workingmen,  craftsmen,  hUBbnnd- 
men,  wage  earners  of  every  class 
could  give  and  receive  mutual  •■- 
slstance  and  support. 


der,  which  we  condemned  In  the  en¬ 
cyclical  letter  Issued  at  the  beginning 
*  pontificate  (27). 

_ this  be  noted  particularly  by 

those  seekers  after  novelties  who 
launch  against  the  Church  the  odious 
cnlumny  that  she  has  allowed  a  pagan 
concept  of  ownership  to  creep  Into 
the  teachings  of  her  theologians,  and 
that  another  concept  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  which  in  their  astounding 
ignorance  they  call  Christian. 

Obligations  of  Ownership. 

That  we  may  keep  within  bounds 
the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
concerning  ownership  and  tho  duties  I  {jody'tcTtheaegl 
attaching  to  It,  we  reassert  In  the  |  development  of  i 


wonderfully  Intensify  his  efficiency? 
Universal  experience  teaches  us  that 
■  nation  has  ever  yet  risen  from 
..—it  and  poverty  to  a  better  and 
loftier  station  without  the  unremit¬ 
ting  toll  of  all  Its  citizens,  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  But  It  Is  no 
less  self-evident  that  these  ceaseless 
labors  would  have  remained  ineffec¬ 
tive,  indeed,  could  never  have  been 
attempted  had  not  God,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  In  His  goodness  be¬ 
stowed  In  the  first  Instance  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  nature, 
Its  treasures  and  its  powers.  For 
what  else  is  work  but  tho  appll- 
plicatlon  of  one’s  forces  of  soul  and 
"  of  nature  for  the 
powers  by  their 


first  place  the  fundamental  principle,  I  uuu  „  wlll 

laid  down  by  Leo  XIII,  that  the  right  domttn'ds  that  right  order  be  observed 
of  property  must  bo  distinguished  I  in  tho  application  of  natural  ~~ 

-inLctrjncr,  JI HIT -in— iAl .  ?Kp»nty*S6HfiSCT*W*rt*l 


Hons  nnd  set  to  work  seriously  to 
promote  a  broader  social  policy. 

In  fact,  the  encyclical  "Rerum 
Novarum"  completely  overthrew 
those  tottering  tenets  of  Llmcrallsm 
which  had  long  hampered  effective 
interference  by  the  government.  It 
prevailed  upon  the  peoples  them¬ 
selves  to  develop  their  Social  policy 
more  Intensely  and  on  truer  lines 
and  encouraged  the  411te  among 
Catholics  to  give-  such  efficacious 
help  and  assistance  to  rulers  of  the 
State  that  In  legislative  assemblies 
they  were  not  infrequently  the  fore¬ 
most  advocates  of  the  new  policy. 

Furthermore,  not  a  few  recent  laws 
dealing  with  social  questions  were 
originally  proposed  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people's  representatives  by 
ecclesiastics  throughly  inbued  with 
Leo's  teaching,  who  afterwards  with 
watchful  care  promoted  ancW.ostered 


cure,  a  reform  of  Christian  moral 

Such- are  the  three  topics  to  tl 
treatment  of  which  the  present  letter 
is  dedicated. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Benefits  Due  to  Encyclical. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  topic  v 
have  mentioned  first,  we  cannot  r 
train  from  paying  to  Almighty  God 
the  tribute  of  our  earnest  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  which  have  come 
from  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  For 
we  remember  the  counsel  of  St.  Am¬ 
brose:  "No  duty  Is  more  urgent  than 
that  of  returning  thanks.  (13)  Were 
we  to  enumerate  these  benefits  even 
In  a  cursory  way,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  recall  almost  the  whole  social 
history  of  the  past  forty  years.  We 
may  summarize  them  conveniently 
under  three  heads,  corresponding  to 
the  three  forms  of  Intervention  for 
which  our  predecessor  pleaded  In  or¬ 
der  to  bring  about  His  great  work 
of  reconstruction. 


their  execution. 

As  a  result  of  these  steady  and 
less  efforts,  there  has  arisen  - 
branch  of  jufiaprudeno*~un" 
earlier  times  whose  aim  Is 
gctlc  defence  of  those  sacred  rights 
of  the  workman,  which  proceed  from 
his  dignity  as  a  man  and  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  These  laws  concern  the  soul, 
the  health,  the  strength,  the  housing, 
workshops,  wages,  dangerous  em¬ 
ployments— In  a  word,  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  wage  earners,  with  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  women  and  children. 

Even  though  these  regulations  do 
..ot  agree  always  and  In  every  detail 
with  tho  recommendations  of  Pope 
Leo,  It  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
much  which  they  contain  la  strongly 
suggestive  of  "Rerum  Norarum," 
which  In  large  measuro  must  be 
trlbuted  the  Improved  condition  of 
■orkingmen. 


allon  of  such  unions,  which  In 
turn-  eeame  instrumental  In  bulld- 
a  body  of  truly  Christian 
gmon.  These  happily  com¬ 
bo  successful  plying  of  their 
•1th  deep  religious  convictions; 
(mod  to  defend  their  temporal 
ind  Interests  energetically  and 
"ly,  retaining  at  the  same 
due  respect  for  Justice  and 
desire  to  collaborate  with 
lasses.  Thus  they  prepared 
r  for  a  Christian  renewal  of 
ile  social  life. 

counsels  of  Leo  XIII  were 
to  practice  differently  In  dif- 
laces.  In  some  countries  one 
same  association  included 
its  scope  all  the  ends  and 
-  proposed  by  him.  In  others. 

5  as  circumstances  seemed 
_  el  or  demand,  a  division  of 
functir  developed,  nnd  various 
•'  -Vere  founded. 

-  . _ some  undertook  the  pro¬ 

tects  'of  tho  rights  and  legitimate 
l",M*  -  "•  «*»«(»  —^ahjira. -in- l-b° 

... _ _  others  had 

the  provision  of  mutual 
economic  matters,  while 
still  were  exclusively  con- 
wlth  religions  and  pursuits 
nllar  kind. 

:itter  method  was  chiefly  used 
er  the  laws  of  the  country 
uliar  economic  conditions  or 
ncntablo  dissension  of  minds 
arts  so  prevalent  In  modern 
.  or  the  necessity  of  uniting 

- -  to  combat  the  growing  ranks 

of  rev  ilutionni-ies,  made  it  impossible 
for  i  ’atholics  to  form  Catholic 


_  In  social  matters 

re  ultimately  based. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  who 
ecm  to  attach  little  Importance  to 
this  encyclical  and  to  the  present  an¬ 
niversary  celebration.  Theso  men 
either  slander  a  doctrine  of  which 
they  are  entirely  Ignorant,  or,  If  not 
unacquainted  with  this  teaching,  they 
betray  their  failure  to  understand, 
else  if  they  understand  It  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
base  Injustice  and  Ingratitude. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  how- 
.ver,  doubts  have  arisen  concerning 
the  correct  Interpretation  of  certain 
passages  of  the  encyclical  or  their  In¬ 
ferences,  and  these  have  led  to  con¬ 
troversies  even  among  Catholics,  not 
always  of  a  peaceful  character. 

other  hand,  the  new  needs 
_ _ _ge  and  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  of  society  have  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  a  more  precise  application  and 
amplification  of  Leo's  doctrine.  We, 
therefore,  gladly  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  answering  these  doubts  so 
far  as  In  us  lies  and  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  present  day. 
This  we  do  In  virtue  of  our  apostolic 
office  by  which  we  are  a  debtor  to 
all  (24). 


WHAT  WAS  DONE  BY 
PARTIES  CONCERNED I 

‘In  tha  last  place,"  tho  wise  Pon¬ 
tiff  pointed  out,  "employers  nnd 
workmen  may  of  themselves  effect 
much  in  the  matter  we  are  treating 
by  means  of  such  organizations 
afford  opportune  aid  to  those  who 
are  in  distress,  and  which  draw  the 
two  classes  more  closely  together.” 
(20) 

Among  these,  he  attributed  prime 
Importance  to  societies  consisting 
either  of  workmen  alone  or  of 
workingmen  and  employers  to¬ 
gether.  He  devotes  much  space  to 
describing  and  commending  theso  so¬ 
cieties,  and  expounds  with  remark¬ 
able  prudence  (heir  nature,  reason 
nnd  opportunities,  their  rights,  duties 
and  laws. 

The  lesson  was  well  limed.  For  at 
that  period  rulers  of  not  a  few  na¬ 
tions  were  deeply  Infected  with  Lib¬ 
eralism,  and  regarded  such  unions 
of  workingmen  with  disfavor,  If  not 
with  open  hostility.  While  readily 
recognizing  and  patronizing  similar 
corporations  nmong  other  classes, 
with  criminal  Injustice  they  denied 
the  Innate  right  of  forming  associa¬ 
tions  to  those  who  needed  then)  most 
for  self-protection  against  oppression 


unlm, 

"Ind  r  such  circumstances  they 
o.i-  a  have  no  choice  but  to  enroll 
therris  lives  in  neutral  trade  unions. 
These  however,  should  always  re¬ 
spect  Justice  and  equity,  and  leave 
to  th<  If  Catholic  members  full  free¬ 
dom  o  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
c onsc  ence  and  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  ttr  Church.  It  belongs  to  the 


In  the  first  place,  Leo  himself  clear¬ 
ly  stated  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  Church: 

"The  Church  insists  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  tho  gospel,  upon  thoso  teach¬ 
ings  whereby  the  conflict  can  be 
brought  to  an  end  or  rendered,  at 
least,  far  less  bitter.  Tho  Church 
uses  her  efforts  not  only  to  enlighten 
tho  mind,  but  to  direct  by  her  pre¬ 
cept  the  rift  and  conduct  of  each 
and  all.  The  Church  Improves  nnd 
betters  the  condition  of  tho  working¬ 
man  by  mcanB  of  numerous  organiza¬ 
tions.  ,r  (14.) 

In  Doctrinal  Matters. 


CIVIL  AUTHORITY: 

With  regard  to  the  civil  power,  Leo 
Loo  XIII  boldly  passed  beyond  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  Liberalism 
and  fearlessly  proclaimed  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  civil  power  Is  more 
than  the  mere  guardian  of  law  and 
order,  and  that  It  muBt  strive  with 
all  zeal  "to  make  sure  that  the  laws 
and  institutions,  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  and  administration  of  tho  com¬ 
monwealth,  should  be  such  as  of 
themselves  to  realize  public  well¬ 
being  and  private  prosperity."  (18.) 

It  la  true,  Indeed,  that  a  Just 
freedom  of  action  should  be  left 
Individual  citizens  and  families;  but 
this  principle  Is  only  valid  as  long 
tho  common  good  la  secure  and  no 
Injustice  Is  entailed.  The  duty  of 
rulers  Is  to  protect  the  community 
and  Its  various  elements  In  protect¬ 
ing  tho  rights  of  individuals.  They 
must  have  special  regard  for  tho  In¬ 
firm  and  needy. 

"For  the  richer  class  have  mnny 
ways  of  shielding  themselves  and 
stand  less  in  need  of  help  from  tho 
State;  whereas  tho  mass  of  tho  poor 
have  no  resources  of  their  own  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  must  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
State,  and  for  this  reason  wage- 
earners,  since  they  mostly  belong  to 
that  class,  should  be  specially  cored 
for  ond  protected  by  tho  govern¬ 
ment."  (19.) 

We  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that 
even  before  the  encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII  aomo  rulers  had  provided  for 
the  moro  urgent  needs  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  nnd  had  checked  tho  more 
flngrant  acta  of  injustice  perpetrated 
against  them,  but  after  the  apostolic 
voice  had  sounded  from  the  chair  of 
Peter  throughout  the  world,  the  lead 
i  of  <ho  nations  became  r‘  •*-' 


blshoi  3  to  permit  Catholic  worklng- 

- 'a  join  these  unions,  where  they 

that  circumstances  render  it 
_  ary  and  there  appears  no  dan¬ 
ger  f  >r  religion  observing,  however, 
the  i  ulcs  and  precautions  rccom- 
-  id  by  our  predecessor  of  saintly 
ry.  Plus  X.  (20) 

. yng  these  precautions  the  first 

and  nost  Important  Is,  that  side 
by  sl(  e  with  theso  trade  unions,  there 
"  always  be  associations  which 
t  giving  their  members  a  thor- 
rellgious  and  moral  training, 
hese  in  turn  may  Impart  to  the 
unions  to  which  they  belong  the 
•ht  spirit  which  should  direct 
thefljentlre  conduct.  Thus  will  these 
unfns  exert  a  benoflclcnt  influence 
farjfieyond  the  rankB  of  their  own 

be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  en- 
cyclltnl  that  these  unions  of  working¬ 
men  [have  everywhere  so  flourished 
thatilm  our  dnys,  though  unfor- 
y  still  Inferior  In  number  to 
■ganlzatlons  of  Socialists  and 
■—'sts,  they  already  muster  an 
body  of  wage-earners  able 
._ln  successfully,  both  In  na- 
ind  International  assemblies, 
its  nnd  legitimate  demands  of 
rKv  lahnrar»-*n  '  - “~ 


pTc  l"  n't  ho"™ orts  of  the  ■‘bbr? 
classes  to  form  such  unions.  M  l r 
they  reflected  the  spirit  of  socialistic 
-r  revolutionary  agitators. 

Unions  of  Workingmen. 

Worthy  of  all  praise,  therefore, 
re  I  he  directions  authoritatively 
promulgated  by  Leo  XIII,  whloh 
served  to  break  down  this  opposition 
nnd  dlBpel  these  suspicions.  They  have 
a  still  higher  distinction,  however, 
lhat  of  encouraging  Christian  work¬ 
ingmen  to  form  unions  according  to 
their  several  trades,  and  of  teaching 
them  how  to  do  It.  Mnny  were  thus 
confirmed  In  the  pnth  of  duty 
spite  of  the  vehement  attractions  of 
Socialist  organizations,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  solo  defenders  and  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  lowly  nnd  tho  oppressed. 

Tho  encyclical  "Rerum  Novarum" 
declared  most  appropriately:  "These 
workingmen's  associations  should  be 
organized  nnd  so  governed 
furnish  tho  best  and  most  suitable 
means  for  attempting  what  Is  aimed 
that  la  to  say,  for  helping  each 
member  to  better  his  condition  to  the 
utmost  In  body,  soul  and  property." 
Yet  that  Is  clear  "that  they  must 
pay  special  nnd  chief  attention  to 
the  duties  of  religion  and  morality, 
nnd  that  social  betterment  should 
have  this  chiefly  In  vlow."  For  "the 
foundation  of  social  laws  being  thus 
laid  in  religion,  it  la  not  hard  lo 
establish  the  relations  of  members 
one  to  another  In  order  that  they 
may  live  together  In  concord  nnd 
achlovo  prosperity." 

Eager  to  carry  out.  to  the  full  ,thi 
program  of  Leo  XIII,  the  clergy  nnd 
many  of  the  laity  devoted  themselves 


CHAPTER  n. 

Authority  of  the  Church  In  Social 
and  Economic  Spheres. 

But  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
these  problems  we  lay  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  long  since  clearly  established 
by  Leo  XIII  that  It  Is  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  deal  authoritatively  with 
social  and  economic  problems  (25).  It 
is  not,  of  course,  the  office  of  the 
Church  to  lead  men  to  transient  and 
perishable  happiness  only,  but  to  that 
which  is  eternal,  indeed,  "the  Church 
believes  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 
her  to  Interfere  without  just  cause  In 
such  earthly  concerns"  (26). 

But  she  never  can  relinquish  her 
God-glvcn  task  of  Interposing  her  au¬ 
thority.  not.  indeed,  In  technical  mat¬ 
ters,  for  which  she  has  neither  •l'» 
equipment  nor  the  mission,  but  lr. 
those  that  have  a  bearing  on  moral 
conduct-: — For  4h»-d»p«ll  of  tesitti 

entrusted  to  us  by  God.  nnd  oui 
weighty  office  of  propognting.  Inter¬ 
preting  and  urging  In  season  and 
out  of  season  the  entire  moral  law. 
demand  that  both  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  be  brought  within 
our  supreme  jurisdiction.  In  »■ 

they  refer  to  moral  issues. 

For  though  economic  science  and 
moral  discipline  are  guided  each  by 
its  own  principles  in  its  own  sphere. 

It  Is  false  that  the  two  orders  are 
distinct  and  alien  that  the  former 
...  no  way  depends  on  the  latter. 
The  so-called  laws  of  economics,  de¬ 
rived  from  tho  nature  of  earthly 
goods  and  from  tho  qualities  of  the 
human  body  and  soul,  determine 
what  alms  are  unattainable  or  at¬ 
tainable  In  economic  matters,  and 
what  means  are  thereby  necessary; 
while  reason  Itself  clearly  deduces, 
from  the  nature  of  things  and  from 
tho  Individual  and  social  character 
of  man,  what  Is  the  end  and  object 
of  the  whole  economic  order  assigned 
by  God  tho  Creator. 

For  it  is  the  moral  law  alone  which 
commands  us  to  seek  In  all  our  con¬ 
duct  our  supreme  and  final  end  and 
to  strive  directly  In  our  specific  ac¬ 
tions  for  those  ends  which  nature, 
or  rather  the  author  of  nature,  has 
established  for  them,  duly  subordi¬ 
nating  the  particular  to  the  general. 
If  this  law  be  faithfully  obeyed,  the 
result  will  bo  that  particular  eco¬ 
nomic  alms,  whether  of  society  as  a 
body  or  of  individuals,  will  be  Inti¬ 
mately  linked  with  the  universal 
theological  order,  nnd  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  wo  shall  be  led  by  progressive 
stages  to  the  final  end  of  all.  God 
himself,  our  highest  and  lasting 
good. 

The  Right  of  Property. 
Descending  now  to  details,  we  com¬ 
mence  with  ownership,  or  the  right 
of  property.  You  are  aware,  vener¬ 
able  brethren  and  beloved  children, 
how  strenuously  our  predecessor  of 
happy  memory  defended  the  right  of 
iroperty  against  the  teachings  of  the 
Jociallsts  of  his  time,  showing  that 
the  abolition  of  private  ownership 


Is  called  commutative  justice,  faith¬ 
fully  to  respect  the  possessions  of 
others,  not  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  another  and  thus  exceeding  the 
;hls  of  ownership. 

The  putting  of  one’s  own  posses¬ 
sions  to  proper  use,  however,  does 
not  fall  under  this  form  of  justice, 
but  under  certain  other  virtues,  and, 
therefore*  It  Is  "a  duty  not  enforced 
by  courts  of  justice"  (29).  Hence,  Jt 
la  untrue  to  contend  that  the  right 
of  ownership  and  its  proper  use  are 
bounded  by  tho  same  limits;  and  It 
is  even  less  true  that  the  very  mis¬ 
use  or  even  the  non-use  of  owner¬ 
ship  destroys  or  forfeits  the  right 
Itself. 

Most  helpful,  therefore,  worthy  of 
all  praise,  are  the  efforts  of  those 
who,  in  a.  spirit  of  harmony  and  with 
due  regard  for  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  seek  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  these  duties  and  to 
define  the  boundarls  Imposed  by  the 
requirements  of  social  life  upon  the 
right  of  ownership  itself  or  upon  its 
use.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  grievous 
error  so  to  weaken  the  individual 
character  of  ownership  as  actually 
to  destroy  it. 

Power  of  the  State. 

It  follows  from  the  twofold  char¬ 
acter  of  ownership,  which  we  have 
termed  Individual  and  social,  that 
muBt  take  into  account  In  thlB 
matter  not  only  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  but  also  the  common  good. 

To  define  In  detail  these  duties, 
when  the  need  occurs  and  when  the 
natural  law  does  not  do  so.  Is  the 
function  of  the  government.  Pro- 


dor  consists  in  everything  having  Its 
proper  owner.  Hence,  It  follows  that 
unless  a  man  apply  his  labor  to  his 
property,  an  alliance  . 


vided  that  the  natural  and  divine 
law  be  observed,  the  public  authority, 
in  view  of  the  common  good,  may 
specify  more  accurately  what  Is  licit 
and  what  Is  Illicit  for  property  own¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  their  possessions. 
Moreover.  Leo  XIII  had  wisely- 
taught  that  "the  defining  of  private 
possession  has  been  left  by  God  to 
man's  own  Industry  and  to  the  laws 
of  individual  peoples"  (30). 

History  proves  that  the  right  of 
ownership,  like  other  elements  of  — 
cfar-Rff^r.  nr-nbrTWBTfrt?T7TT(,  . 
and  this  doctrine  we  ourselves  have 
given  utterance  to  on  a  previous  oc¬ 
casion  In  the  following  terms: 

"How  varied  are  the  forms  which 
the  right  of  property  has  assumed! 
First  (he  primitive  form  In  UBe 
among  rude  and  savage  peoples, 
which  still  exists  In  certain  localities 
even  in  our  own  day;  then  that  of 
the  patriarchal  age;  later  came  varl- 
—  tyrannical  types  (we  use  the  word 
its  classical  meaning);  finally 
feudal  and  monarchic  systems  down 
to  the  varltles  of  more  recent  times 
(31). 


formed  between  his  toll  and  his 
neighbor's  property,  for  each  is  help¬ 
less  without  the  other. 

This  was  what  Leo  XIII  had  In 
ilnd  when  he  wrote,  "Capital  can 
ot  do  without  labor,  nor  labor  witta- 
ut  capital."  (37). 

It  Is,  therefore,  entirely  false 
to  ascribe  the  results  of  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts  to  either  party  alone, 
nnd  it  Is  flagrantly  unjust  that  either 
should  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  other 
and  seize  all  the  profits. 

Unjust  Claims  of  Capital. 
Capital,  however,  was  long  able  to 
appropriate  to  itself  excessive  ad¬ 
vantages;  it  claimed  all  the  product* 
and  profits,  and  left  to  the  laborer 
the  barest  minimum  necessary  to  re¬ 
pair  his  strength  and  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  his  class.  For  by  an 
Inexorable  economic  law,  It  was  held, 
all  accumulation  of  riches  must  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  wealthy,  while 
the  workingman  must  remain  per¬ 
petually  Indigent  or  reduced  to  the 
minimum  needed  for  existence. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  state  of 
things  was  not  always  and  every¬ 
where  as  deplorable  as  the  llberalis- 
tlc  tenets  of  the  so-called  Manchester 
school  might  lead  U3  to  conclude; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  steady 
drift  of  economic  and  social  tenden¬ 
cies  was  In  this  direction.  These  false 
opinions  and  specious  axioms  were 
vehemently  attacked,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  and  by  others  bIbo  than 


merely  those  whom  such  principles 
deprived  of  their  Innate  right  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition. 

Unjust  Claims  of  Labor. 

The  cause  of  the  harrassed  work¬ 
ingman  was  espoused  by  the  "Intel¬ 
lectuals"  as  they  are  called,  who  set 
up  In  opposition  to  this  ficlious  law 

.  that  all  products  and  profits, 
jepting  those  required  to  repair 
and  replace  invested  capital  belong 
by  every  right  to*  the  workingman. 
This  error,  more  subtle  than  that  of 
the  Socialists,  who  hold  that  all 
means  of  production  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State,  or.  as  they  term 
It,  "socialized,"  Is  for  that  reason 
more  dangerous  and  apt  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  It  Is  an  alluring 
poison,  consumed  with  avidity  by 
many  not  deceived  by  open  socialism. 

Principle  of  Just  Distribution. 


It  Is  plain,  however,  that  the  State 
nay  not  discharge  this  duty  In  an 
rbltrary  manner.  Man's  natural 
right  of  possession  and  transmitting 
property  by  Inheritance  must  remain 
intact  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  Stato;  for  man  the  domestic 
household  ‘Is  antecedent,  es  well  in 
idea  as  In  fact,  to  the  gathering  of 
men  Into  a  community.”  (33). 

Hence  the  prudent  Pontiff  had  al¬ 
ready  declared  It  unlawful  for  the 


unprofit&bly.  stored  awajfc  hut  drew,  more  fully  conscious  of  their  obllga-  everywhere  with  admirable  zeal  to 


”  'Nj*  based. 

O  .nlziufofta. Among  Other  Classes, 
There  Is  the  further  fact  that  the 
doot  'Jne  concerning  the  Innate  right 
of  f(  rmlng  unions,  which  Leo  XIII 
ed  so  learnedly  and  defended  so 
ly,  J>egan  to  find  ready  applica¬ 
tion  corporations  other  than  those 
of  /orkingmen.  It  would  eecm. 
then  fore,  that  the  encyclical  is  In 
no  smnll  measure  responsible  for  the 
gratifying  Increase  and  spread  of  as¬ 
sociations  amongst  farmers  and 
olhe(  s  of  the  humbler  classes.  These 
exoeilent  organizations,  with  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  happily  combine 
eeoti  mile  advantages  with  mental 
cult!  re. 

Associations  of  Employ 
Asj  notations  of  employers  nnd  enp- 
talnj  of  Industry  which  our  predeces- 
>  earnestly  pleaded  for  did  not 
with  the  same  success;  they 
we  regret  to  sny,  still  few  In 
r.  Tho  reason  for  this  must 
entirely  attributed  to  want  of 
fill,  but  lo  other  nnd  far  more 
1  obstacles,  whose  nature  nnd 
ly  we  well  know  and  appreciate 
*  full.  There  are,  however,  well 

_  led  hopes  that  theso  obstacles 

nisi,  will  shortly  be  removed.  Wo 
‘--‘'■(Ven  now  with  deep  joy  of  soul 
-  experiments,  far  from  negU- 
vhtcli  have  been  made  In  this 
for  tho  future.  (23). 
n  Novarum"  Magna  Chnrtn  of 
the  Social  Order, 
beneficent  result*  of  Leo’s 
1,  venerable  brethren  nnd  bo- 
illdron,  which  we  have  horc 
id  rather  than  described,  arc 
nnd  so  great  a*  to  prove 


art  the  I  would  .prove  to  be  not  beneficial,  but  tlwLMrllaiL-Of_hls 

urmnan  greviousiy  narmtul  lo  the  working  does  not  need  In 

classes.  Yet  since  there  arc  some  h  hla 


supreme  Pontiff  and  the  Church  of 
upholding,  both  then  nnd 

wealthier  - - '  1 

letnrlpt,  i —  - - - - .  -  -  * 

n  r  I  soli  among  Catholics  ns  to  tho  true 
sense 'of  Popo  Leo's  teaching,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  defend  from 
calumny  the  Leonine  doctrlno  In  this 
matter,  which  Is  also  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  to  safeguard  It  against 
false  Interpretations. 

It*  Individual  and  Social  Character. 

First,  let  It  be  made  clear  beyond 
nil  doubt  that  neither  Leo  XIII,  nor 
those  theologians  who  have  taught 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  Church,  have  ever  denied  or 
called  In  question  tho  twofold  aspect 
of  ownership,  which  Is  Individual  cr 
social  accordingly  as  it  regards  Indi¬ 
viduals  or  concerns  the  common 
good. 

Their  unanimous  contention  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  the  right  to  o 
private  property  has  been  given 
.man  by  nature,  or  rather  by  the 
•Creator  himself,  not  only  In  order 
that  Individuals  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  needs  and  those 
of  thetr  families,  but  also  that,  by 
means  of  It,  the  goods  which  the 
Creator  has  destined  for  the  human 
raco  mav  truly  serve  this  purpose. 
Now  these  ends  cannot  bo  secured 
unless  somo  doflnlto  and  stable  order 
Is  maintained. 

Thcro  Is,  therefore,  a  doublo  dan- 
tor  to  bo  avoided.  On  tho  one  hand. 
If  tho  social  and  public  aspect  of 
ownership  be  denied  or  minimized, 
the  logical  consequence  Is  "Individ¬ 
ualism"  ns  It  Is  called.  On  the  other 
hand,  Iho  rejection  or  diminution  of 
Ils  private  nnd  individual  character 
necessarily  leads  to  somo  form  of 
"collectivism."  To  disregard  these 
dangers  would  bo  to  rush  headlong 
Into  the  quicksands  of  modernism 


Stato  to  exhaust  the  means  of  in¬ 
dividuals  by  crushing  taxes  and  trib¬ 
utes.  "The  right  to  possess  private 
property  is  derived  from  nature,  not 
from  man,  and  the  State  has  by  no 
means  the  right  to  abolish  it  but  only 
to  control  its  use  and  bring  it  Into 
harmony  with  the  Interests  of  the 
public  good”  (34). 

However,  when  the  civil  authority 
adjusts  ownership  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  good.  It  acts  not  as 
any  enemy,  but  as  the  friend  of  pri¬ 
vate  owners,  for  thus  it  effectively 
prevents  the  possession  of  private 
property.  Intended  by  Nature’s  Au¬ 
thor  In  His  wisdom  for  the  sustain¬ 
ing  of  human  life,  from  creating  in¬ 
tolerable  burdens  and  so  rushing  to 
Its  own  destruction.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  abolish  but  protects  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  and.  far  from  weak¬ 
ening  the  right  of  private  property, 

It  gives  It  new  strength. 

Obligations  of  Superfluous  Income. 

At  the  same  time  a  man's  super¬ 
fluous  income  Is  not  left  entirely  to 

discretion.  We  speak  of  _ _ _ _ 

of  hla  income  which  he  .and-thalahocsi 

order  to  llv. 
becomes  his  station.  On  the  c 
trary.  the  grave  obligations 


To  prevent  erroneous  doctrines  of 
this  kind  from  blocking  the  path  of 
justice  and  peace,  the  advocates  of 
these  opinions  should  have  harkened 
to  the  wise  words  of  our  predecessor, 
"The  earth,  even  though  apportioned 
amongst  private  owners,  ceases  not 
thereby  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
11.”  ('38). 

This  teaching  we  ourselves  have 
reaffirmed  above,  when  we  wrote 
that  the  division  of  goods  which  is 
effected  by  private  ownership,  is  or¬ 
dained  by  nature  Itself,  and  has  for 
its  purpose  that  created  things  may 
minister  to  man's  needs  in  orderly 
and  stable  fashion.  These  principles 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  not  wander  from  the 
path  of  truth. 

Now,  not  every  kind  of  distribution 
of  wealth  and  property  amongst  men 
Is  such  that  it  can  at  all,  and  still 
less  can  adequately  attain  the  end  In¬ 
tended  by  God.  Wealth,  therefore, 
which  Is  constantly  being  augmented 
by  social  and  economic  progress, 
must  be  so  distributed  amongst  the 
various  Individuals  and  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  the  common  good  of  all. 
of  which  Leo  XIII  spoke,  be  thereby 
promoted.  In  other  words*  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  must  be 
safeguarded  by  these  principles  of 
social  justice.  One  class  Is  forbidden 
to  exclude  the  other  from  n  share  in 
the  profits.  This  sacred  law  is  vio¬ 
lated  by  an  irresponsible  wealthy 
class  who.  In  the  excess  of  the  good 
fortune,  deem  it  a  just  slate  of  things 
that  they  should  receive  everything^ 


charity,  beneficence  and  liberality 
which  reBt  upon  the  wealthy  are  con¬ 
stantly  Insisted  upon  In  telling  words 
by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Father 
of  the  Church. 

However,  the  Investment  of  super¬ 
fluous  income  In  searching  favorable 
opportunities  for  employment,  pro¬ 
vided  tho  labor  employed  produces 
results  which  ore  really  useful.  Is  to 
be  considered,  according  to  the 
leaching  of  the  angelic  doctor  (35) 
an  act  of  real  liberality,  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  our 

Title*  In  Acquiring  Ownership. 

The  original  acquisition  of  property 
takes  place  by  first  occupation  and 
by  Industry  or.  as  it  is  called,  speci¬ 
fication.  This  Is  the  universal  teach¬ 
ing  of  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of 
our  predecessor,  despite  unreasonable 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  no 
wrong  is  dono  to  any  man  by  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  goods,  unclaimed  and 
which  belong  to  nobody.  The  only 
form  of  labor,  however,  which  Rives 
the  workingman  a  title  to  Its  fruits, 
Is  that  which  a  man  exercises  as 
his  own  master,  and  by  which  some 
new  form  or  new  value  la  produced. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR: 

Altogether  different  Is  the  labor 
one  man  hires  out  to  another,  and 
which  is  expended  on  the  property  of 
another.  To  it  apply  appositely  the 
words  of  Leo  XIII,  (7)  "It  Is  only 
bv  the  labor  of  workingmen  that 
States  grow  rich."  (36)  Is  it  not. 
Indeed,  apparent  that  the  huge  pos¬ 
sessions  which  constitute  human 
wealth  are  begotten  by  and  flow  from 
tho  hands  of  the  workingman,  toti¬ 
ng  either  unaided  or  with  the  assist- 


_ _ itiOnr 

also  by  a  propertyless  wage-earning 
class  who  demand  for  themselves  all 
the  fruits  of  production  as  being  the 
work  of  their  hands. 

Such  men,  vehemently  incensed 
against  the  violation  of  justice  by 
capitalists,  go  too  far  In  vindicating 
the  one  right  of  which  they  are  con¬ 
scious;  thev  attack  and  seek  to  abol¬ 
ish  all  forms  of  ownership  and  all 
profits  not  obtained  by  labor,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  nature  or  significance 
In  human  society,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  are  not  acquired  by  toll. 
In  this  connection  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  appeal  made  by  some  to  the 
words  of  tno  apostle:  "If  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat. 
(39)  is  ns  Inept  as  It  Is  unfounded. 
The  apostle  is  here  passing  judgment 
on  thoso  who  refuse  to  work  though 
they  could  and  ought  to  do  so;  he 
admonishes  us  to  use  diligently  our 
time  and  our  powers  of  body  nnd 
mind,  and  not  to  become  burdensome 
to  others  as  long  as  wo  are  ablo  to 
provide  for  ourselves.  In  no  sense 
does  he  tca(Ji  that  labor  is  the- solo 
title  which  gives  a  right  to  a  living 

r  to  profits.  (40). 

Each  class,  then,  must  receive  Its 
due  share,  and  the  distribution  of 
created  goods  must  be  brought  Into 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  the 
common  good  and  social  justice.  For 
every  sincere  observer  is  conscious 
that  the  vast  differences  between  the 
few  who  hold  excessive  wealth  and 
tho  many  who  live  In  destitution  con¬ 
stitute  a  grave  evil  In  modern  aod- 


y  nnd  so  great  a*  to  prove  into  tha  quicksands  or  moaermsm  mg  miner 

question  Ihtt  thin  JmmorUH  .win  morel,  JurWIool  oud  eoolsl  or-  eoce  ol  tool,  eod  meelrluery  wbim 


ely. 

Tho  Uplifting  of  tho  Proletariat. 

This  Is  the  aim  which  our  prede¬ 
cessor  urged  as  the  necessary  object 
of  our  efforts:  tho  uplifting  of  the 
proletariat.  It  calls  for  moro  em¬ 
phatic  assertion  and  more  Insistent 
repetition  on  the  present  occasion, 
because  these  salutary  injunctions  of 
the  Pontiff  havo  not  Infrequently 
Continued  on  Following  Paj 
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Rights  of  Capital,  Labor,  the  State,  in  Relation  to  a  Just  Distribution  of  Benefits 


Continued  From  Preceding  Pnge. 


nr°,r„  forBotten,  deliberately  Ignored, 
^Practicable,  though  they 
v.ere  both  feasible  and  Imperative. 
Tiley,h“vo  loBt  none  of  their  force 
or  wisdom  for  our  own  age,  even 
th.°  horrible  "pauperism"  of 
the  days  of  Leo  XIII  Is  less  prevalent 
today.  The  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ingman  has  Indeed  been  Improved 
and  rendered  more  equitable  In  mBny 
respects,  particularly  In  tho  larger 
“"d  more  civilized  States,  where  the 
laboring  class  can  no  longer  bo  said 
to  he  universally  in  misery  and  want. 

But  after  modern  machinery  and 
modern  industry  had  progressed  with 
astonishing  speed  and  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  many  newly  colonized  coun¬ 
tries  no  less  than  of  tho  ancient  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  tho  Far  East,  tho  num¬ 
ber  of  tho  dispossessed  laboring 
masses,  whoBo  groans  mount  to 
Heaven  from  these  lands,  Increased 
beyond  all  measure.  Moreover,  there 
is  tho  Immense  army  of  hired  rural 
laborers,  whoso  condition  is  de¬ 
pressed  In  tho  extreme,  and  who  have 
no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  share  In 
the  land.  (41)  These,  too,  unless  ef¬ 
ficacious  rcmodics  bo  applied,  will  re¬ 
main  perpetually  sunk  in  their  pro¬ 
letarian  condition. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  formal 
difference  betwoon  pauperism  nnd 
proletarlanlsm;  nevertheless,  the  Irn- 
menso  number  of  propcrtylcsB  wage- 
earners  on  tho  one  hand,  nnd  the 
-I"*-  —  "t  fPI-l! 

note  few  on  the  other,  ‘ 


uwii  proper  cares  and  duties,  parti¬ 
cularly  tho  education  of  their  chll- 

Every  effort  must,  therefore,  bo 
mado  that  fathers  of  families  receive 
n  wage  sufficient  to  meet  adequately 
ordinary  domestic  needs.  If  In  tho 
present  stato  of  society  this  Is  not 
always  feasible,  social  justice  de¬ 
mands  that  reforms  be  Introduced 
without  delay  which  will  guaranteo 
every  adult  workingman  Just  such  a 
wage.  In  this  connection  wo  might 
Utter  a  word  of  pralso  for  various 
systems  devised  and  attempted  In 
practice,  by  which  nn  Increased  wage 
Is  paid  In  view  of  increased  family 
burdens  and  a  special  provision  Is 
made  for  special  needs. 

THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS: 

Tho  condition  of  any  partlculat 
business  and  of  Its  ownor  must  nlso 
como  Into  question  In  settling  tho 
scale  of  wages;  for  It  Is  unjust  to 
demand  wages  so  high  that  nn  em¬ 
ployer  cannot  nay  them  without 
ruin  nnd  without  consequent  distress 
amongst  the  working  pcoplo  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  business  make  smaller 
profit  on  account  of  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  want  of  enterprise  or  out-of- 
date  methods,  this  Is  not  a  just  rea¬ 
son  for  reducing  tho  workingman’s 
wages.  If,  however,  the  business 

. S' 


swerablo  argument  that  the  earthly 
goods  so  abundnntly  produced  In  this 
ngc  of  industrialism  arc  far  from 
rightly  distributed  and  equitably 
shared  among  the  various  classes  of 


Proletarian  Conditions  to  Bo  Over¬ 
come  by  Letting  Wngo-Eamcrs 
Attain  to  Property. 

Every  effort  therefor*  must  be 
mado  that  at  least  In  future  a  Just 
sharo  only  of  the  fruits  of  production 
bo  permitted  to  accumulate  In  *u- 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  that 
ample  sufficiency  be  supplied  to  the 
workingmen.  Tho  purposo  Is  not  that 
these  become  slack  at  their  work,  for 
man  is  born  to  labor  as  the  bird  to 
fly,  but  that  by  thrift  they  mny  in¬ 
crease  their  possessions  and  by  the 
prudent  management  of  the  same 
may  be  enabled  to  bear  tho  family 
burden  with  greater  ease  and  se¬ 
curity,  being  freed  from  that  hand- 
to-mouth  uncertainty  which  Is  the 
lot  of  tho  proletarian.  Thus  they  will 
not  only  be  In  a  position  to  support 
life’s  changing  fortunes,  but  will  also 
have  the  reasurlng  confidence  that 
when  their  own  lives  are  ended,  some 
little  provision  will  remain  for  those 
whom  they  leave  behind  them. 

These  Ideas  were  not  merely  sug¬ 
gested,  but  stated  in  frank  and  open 
terms  by  our  predecessor.  Wo  em¬ 
phasize  them  with  renewed  Insistence 
in  this  present  encyclical,  for  unless 
serious  attempts  bo  made,  with  all 
energy  and  without  delay  to  put 
them  Into  practice,  let  nobody  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  human  society  ci 
effectively  defended  against 
forces  of  revolution. 

A  Just  Wage. 

This  program  cannot,  however,  be 
realized  unless  the  propertylcss  wage- 
earner  be  placed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  by  skill  and  thrift  he 
can  acquire  a  certain  moderate 
ershlp,  as  was  already  declared  by 
us.  following  the  footsteps  of 
-protiece^nr.  .Bill  tirw.  — “  *'* 


j  money  except  from  hlB  wages 
and  by  living  sparingly  who  has 
nothing  but  his  labor  by  which  to 
obtain  food  and.  the  necessaries  of 
life?  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the 
question  of  wage,  which  Leo  XHI 
held  to  be  "of  great  importance" 
<421,  stating  and  explaining  where 
ncceseary  Its  principles  and  precepts. 

Wnge-Contrnct  Not  Essentially 
Unjust. 

And,  first  of  all,  those  who  hold 
that  the  wage-contract  Is  essentially 
unjust,  and  that  in  its  place  must  be 
introduced  tho  contract  of  partner¬ 
ship,  are  certainly  In  error.  They 
do  a  grave  injury  to  our  predecessor, 
whose  encyclical  not  only  admits  this 
contract,  but  devotes  much  space  to 
Its  determination  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice. 

In  tho  present  stato  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  however,  wo  deem  It  advisable 
that  tho  wage-contract  should,  when 
possible,  bo  modified  somewhat  by  a 
contract  of  partnership,  as  Is  already 
bring  tried  In  various  ways  to  tho 
no  small  gain  both  of  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers  and  of  the  employers.  In  this 
way  wage-earners  are  made  sharers 
In  some  sort  In  the  ownership,  or  tho 
management,  or  tho  profits. 

In  estimating  a  just  wage,  not  one 
consideration  alone  but  many  must 
be  taken  Into  account,  according  to 
the  wise  words  of  Leo  XIII:  "Before 
deciding  whether  wages  are  fair, 
many  things  have  to  bs  consid¬ 
ered."  (43). 

In  this  way  he  refuted  the  Irre- 
aponslble  view  of  certain  writers, 
who  declare  that  this  momentous 
question  can  easily  be  solved  by  the 
application  of  a  single  principle,  and 
that  not  even  a  true  one. 

Entirely  false  Is  the  principle, 
widely  propagated  today,  that  the 
worth  of  labor  and  therefore  the 
equitable  return  to  be  made  for  It, 
should  equal  the  worth  of  Its  net  re¬ 
sult.  Thus  tho  right  to  the  full 
product  of  his  toll  Is  claimed  for  the 
wnge-earner.  How  erroneous  this  Is 
appears  from  what  we  have  written 


Individual  and  Soclnl  Character  of 
Labor. 

The  obvious  truth  Is  that  In  labor, 
especially  hired  labor,  as  In  owner¬ 
ship,  there  is  a  social  as  well  as  a 
personal  or  individual  aspect  to  be 
considered.  For  unless  human  socloty 
forms  a  truly  social  and  organic 
body,  unless  labor  be  protected  In 
the  social  and  Juridical  order,  unless 
the  various  forms  of  human 
doavor,  dependent  one  upon  the 
other,  are  unified  In  mutual  harmony 
and  mutual  support,  unless  above  nil, 
brains,  capital  and  labor  combine  to¬ 
gether  for  common  effort,  man’s  toll 
cannot  produce  due  fruit.  Hence, 
if  tho  social  and  Individual  charac¬ 
ter  of  labor  bo  overlooked  it  can  bo 
neither  equitably  appraised  nor  prop¬ 
erly  recompensed  according  to  strict 
Justice. 

Points  to  Bo  Considered. 

From  this  doubla  aspect,  growing 
out  of  the  very  notion  of  human 
labor,  follow  Important  conclusions 
for  the  regulation  and  fixing  of 

Wln°the  first  place,  the  wago  paid 
to  the  workingman  must  bo  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  support  of  hlmself  and 


tho  workman  a  just  wage,  cither  be¬ 
cause  it  is  overwhelmed  with  unjust 
burdens,  or  because  it  is  compelled 
to  sell  Its  products  at  nn  unjustly 
low  price,  those  who  thus  Injure  It 
are  guilty  of  grievous  wrong:  for  It 
In  they  who  deprive  the  workingmen 
of  tho  just  wage  and  force  them  to 
accept  lower  terms. 

Let  employers,  therefore,  and  em¬ 
ployed  join  in  their  plans  and  effort: 


overcome  all  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  lot  them  be  aided  in  this 
wholesome  endeavor  by  the  wise 
measure  of  the  public  authority.  In 
tho  last  extreme,  counsel  must  be 
taken  whether  tho  business  can  con¬ 
tinue,  or  V'hethcr  some  other  provi¬ 


sion  should  be  made  for  tho  work¬ 
ers.  The  guiding  spirit  In  this  crucial 
decision  should  bo  one  of  mutual 
understanding  and  Christian  har¬ 
mony  between  employers  and  work- 


Exlgenclos  of  the  Common  Good. 
Finally  thoso  must  be  regulated 
’1th  a  view  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  tha  whole  people.  Wo  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  how  conducive  It  Is  to 
the  common  good  that  wage-earners 
of  all  kinds  be  enabled  by  economiz¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  their  wage  which 
remains  after  necessary  expenses 
havo  been  met  to  attain  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  certain  modest  fortune. 
Another  point,  however,  of 
importance - '*■  “ v‘  — 


In  these  o 


that  opportunities  for  work  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  are  willing  and 


_ ... . . . willing 

able  to  work.  This  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  the  scale  of  wages, 
which  multiplies  opportunities  for 
work  as  long  as  It  remains  within 
proper  limits,  and  reduces  them  If 
allowed  to  pnss  these  limits.  All 
aro  aware  that  a  scale  of  wages  too 
low,  no  less  than  a  scalo  excessively 
high,  causes  unemployment. 

Now  unemployment,  particularly  If 
widespread  and  of  long  duration,  as 
we  have  been  forced  to  experience  it 
during  our  Pontificate.  Is  a  dreadful 
scourge;  it  causes  misery  and  temp-  „  . 

<.o.t>/ve.  tA.-Uvz-ULb^«T-tuto.»  ttm-rwoa-h^,  cel  Vo  Vnvar: 

’  - - -  From  this  it  Is  easy 


publL  _  .  . 

the  world  over.  To  lower  or  raise 
wages  unduly,  with  a  view  to  private 
profit,  and  with  no  consideration  for 
the  common  good,  Is  contrary  to 
social  justice,  which  demands  that 
by  union  of  effort  and  good  will  such 
scale  of  wages  be  set  up.  If  possl- 
e,  as  to  offer  to  the  greatest  num- 
.  jr  opportunities  of  employment 
and  of  securing  for  themselves  suit¬ 
able  means  of  livelihood. 

A  reasonable  relationship  between 
different  wages  here  enters  Into  con¬ 
sideration.  Intimately  connected  with 
this  Is  a  reasonable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
products  of  tho  various  economic 
groups:  Agrarian.  Industrial,  &c. 
Where  this  harmonious  proportion  Is 
kept  man’s  various  economic  activi¬ 
ties  combine  and  unite  Into  ono  sin¬ 
gle  organism  and  become  members 
'  common  body,  lending  each 


other  mutual  help  and  service.  For 
then  only  will  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  organism  be  soundly  established 
and  attain  Its  end.  when  it  secures 
for  all  and  each  those  goods  which 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  nature, 
technical  achievement  and  the  social 
organization  of  economic  affairs  can 
give.  These  goods  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  supply  all  needs  and  an 
*honest  livelihood,  and  to  uplift  men 
to  that  higher  level  of  prosperity  and 
culture  which,  provided  it  be  UBed 
with  prudence,  Is  not  only  no  hin¬ 
drance  but  Is  of  singular  help  to 
virtue.  (43). 

Reconstruction  of  the  Social  Order. 


What  wo  have  written  thus  far  re¬ 
garding  a  right  distribution  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  a  juat  scale  of  wages  Is 
concerned  directly  with  the  Indi¬ 
vidual,  nnd  denis  only  Indirectly  with 
the  social  order.  To  thlB  latter,  how- 
ver,  our  predecessor,  Loo  XIII,  de¬ 
moted  special  thought  and  ’- 


_ _ _ _ _ ..  ..  in  hlB 

efforts  to  reconstruct  nnd  perfect  it 
according  to  the  principles  of  sound 
philosophy  and  the  sublime  precepts 
of  the  Gospel. 

A  happy  beginning  has  here  been 
made.  "  1  *~  ~ 


stable,  that  what  has  not  yet  been 

accomplished  may  now  be  achieved, 
and  that  still  richer  and  brighter 
blessings  may  descend  upon  man¬ 
kind.  two  things 


cient  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
of  his  family.  (44).  It  1b  right,  Indeed, 
that  tho  rest  of  the  family  contri¬ 
bute  according  to  their  power  to¬ 
wards  the  common  maintenance,  as 
in  tho  rural  home  or  in  the  families 
of  many  artisans  and  small  shop¬ 
keepers.  But  It  is  wrong  to  abuse 
the  tender  years  of  children  or  tho 
weakness  of  woman.  Mothers  will 
above  all  devote  their  work  to  the 
■  homo  and  tho  things  connected  with 
,  It.  Intolerable  and  to  be  opposed 
with  all  our  strength  Is  tho  abuse 
whereby  mothers  of  families,  be¬ 
rceuse  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the 
1 ’'lather's  salary,  nr*  forced  to  engage 


Hinu,  iwu  mums  particularly 

necessary:  the  reform  of  the  social 
order  nnd  the  correction  of  morals. 

When  we  speak  of  the  reform  or 
tho  social  order  it  Is  principally  the 
State  we  have  In  mind.  Not,  Indeed, 
that  all  salvation  Is  to  be  hoped  from 
Its  intervention,  but  because  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evil  of  "Individualism." 
as  we  called  It,  things  havo  como  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  highly  developed 
social  life  which  once  flourished  In 
a  variety  of  prosperous  Institutions 
organically  linked  with  each  other, 
has  been  damaged  and  all  hut  ruined, 
leaving  thus  virtually  only  Indivi¬ 
duals  and  the  Stato.  Social  life  lost 
entirely  its  organic  form.  The  State 
which  now  was  encumbered  with  all 
tho  burdens  once  borno  by  associa¬ 
tions  rendered  extinct  by  It,  was  in 
consequence  submerged  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  an  infinity  of  affairs  and 
duties. 

It  is.  Indeed,  true,  as  history  clearly 
provCB,  that  owing  to  tho  change  In 
social  conditions,  much  that 
formerly  done  by  small  bodies  — 
nowadays  be  accomplished  only  by 
large  corporations.  None  the  less, 
Just  as  it  is  wrong  to  withdraw  from 
tho  individual  and  commit  to  the 
community  at  large  what  private 
enterprise  and  Industry  can  accom¬ 
plish,  so  too  It  1b  nn  injustice,  a 
grave  evil  and  a  disturbance  of  right 
order  for  n  larger  nnd  higher  organi¬ 
zation  to  arrogate  to  Itself  functions 
which  can  be  performed  efficiently 
by  smaller  and  lower  bodies.  This 
Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  social 
philosophy,  unshaken  and  unchango- 


smaller  groups  tho  settlement  of  buBl- 
noBB  of  minor  importance.  It  will 
thus  carry  out  with  greater  freedom, 
power  and  success  tho  tasks  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  because  it  alone  can  effec¬ 
tively  accomplish  these,  directing, 
watching  stimulating  and  rcstraln- 


:nsk  It  will  perform  the  more  readily 
If  it  free  itself  from  those  burdens 
which,  ns  we  have  already  declared, 


..._,  ..-  jlrcumstancos  suggest  or 
ccsslty  demands.  Lot  those  In  power, 
Ihercforo,  bo  convinced  that  tho  more 
faithfully  this  prlnclplo  be  followed, 
nnd  n  graded  helrnrcnlcal  order  exist 
between  tho  various  subsidiary  or¬ 
ganizations.  the  more  excellent  will 
bo  both  the  authority  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  social  organization  os  a 
whole  and  the  happier  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  tho  condition  of  tho  State. 


Further,  It  would  bo  well  If  the 
various  nations  in  common  counsel 
md  endeavor  strove  to  promote  a 
lioolthy  economic  cooperation  by  pru¬ 
dent  pact  and  Institutions,  since  In 
economic  matters  they  are  largely 
dependent  ono  upon  tho  other  nnd 
need  one  another’s  help. 

tho  members  of  tho  sooIbI 


Harmony  Between  Ranks  In  Society. 

Now  this  Is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
State  nnd  of  all  good  citizens  to  nbol- 
Ish  conflict  between  classes  with  di¬ 
vergent  Interests,  and  thus  foster 
nnd  promoto  harmony  between  the 
'nrlous  ranks  of  society. 

The  aim  of  social  legislation  must 
therefore  be  the  re-establishment  of 
'ocntlonal  groups.  Society  today  still 
remains  In  a  strained  and  therefore 
unstable  nnd  uncertain  state,  being 
founded  on  classes  with  contradic¬ 
tory  Interests  and  hence  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  consequently  prone 
to  enmity  and  strife.  Labor,  Indeed. 

nas  boon  well  ould  by  our  prede¬ 
cessor  in  his  encyclical,  Is  not  a 
chattel,  since  the  human  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  workingman  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  In  It,  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  bought  and  sold  like  any 
piece  of  merchandise.  None  the  less 
the  demand  nnd  supply  of  labor  dl- 
ides  men  on  the  labor  market  Into 
wo  classes,  as  Into  two  camps,  and 
the  bargaining  between  these  parties 
transforms  this  labor  market  Into  nn 
arena  where  ihc  two  armies  are  en¬ 
gaged  In  combat. 

To  this  grave  disorder  which  Is 
leading  society  to  ruin,  a  remedy 
must  evidently  bo  applied,  speedily  as 
possible.  But  there  cannot  bo  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  perfect  cure,  except  this 
opposition  be  done  away  with,  and 
well-ordered  members  of  the  social 
body  come  Into  being  anew,  voca¬ 
tional  groups,  namely  binding  men 
together  not  according  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupy  In  the  labor  market, 
but  according  to  the  diverse  functions 
which  they  exercise  in  society.  For 
as  nature  Induces  those  who  dwell  In 
close  proximity  to  unite  Into  munici¬ 
palities,  so  those  who  practice  the 
-me  trade  or  profession,  economic 
otherwise,  combine  Into  vocational 
groups.  These  groups.  In  a  true 
sense  autonomous,  aro  considered  by 
nan  to  be  if  not  essential  to  civil 
jocioty,  at  least  Its  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous  development. 

Order,  as  the  angelic  doctor  well 
defines,  Is  unity  arising  from  the  apt 
arrangement  of  a  plurality  of  ob¬ 
jects.  Hence,  true  and  genuine  so¬ 
cial  order  demands  various  members 
of  society.  Joined  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  bond.  Such  a  bond  of  union 
Is  provided  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
common  effort  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  ono  and  the  same  group 
joining  forces  to  produce  goods  or 
give  service;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  common  good  "which  all  groups 
should  unite  to  promote,  each  In  its 
own  sphere,  with  friendly  harmony. 
Now  this  union  will  become  power¬ 
ful  and  efficacious  in  proportion  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  groups  strive  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  professional  duties  and 


body  bo  thuB  reformed,  and  If  the 
true  directive  principle  of  soolal  and 
economic  activity  be  thus  re-estab¬ 
lished,  it  will  bo  possible  to  say,  In  a 
sense,  of  this  body  whnt  tho  Apostle 
said  of  tho  mystical  body  of  ChrlBt: 
“The  whole  6ody  being  compacted 
nnd  fitly  Joined  together,  by  What 
every  Joint  supplloth,  according  to 
(he  operation  In  the  measure  of  every 
part,  maketh  Increase  of  tho  body, 
unto  the  edifying  of  Itself  In  ehar- 
‘y”  (30). 

Within  recent  times,  an  all;  are 
aware,  a  special  syndics)  and  cor¬ 
porative  organization  has  boori  In¬ 
augurated  which,  In  view  of  tb-  sub¬ 
ject  of  tho  present  cncycll  de¬ 
mands  of  us  somo  mention  I  op¬ 
portune  comment. 

The  State  hero  grants  legal  .’cog¬ 
nition  to  the  syndicate  or  union,,  and 
hereby  confers  on  It  some  of  the, fea¬ 
tures  of  a  monopoly,  for  In  vlrti 

recognition  it  alone  c«n  j  ,c- 
respcctlvely  workingmen  J*ni] 


_  _ _ _  wi _ ,  .  eonclude 

that  In  these  associations  tho  corn- 
interest  of  the  whole  group 

.  predominate,  and  among  these 

interests  the  most  Important  Is  the 
directing  of  the  activities  of  the 
group  to  the  common  good.  Regard¬ 
ing  coses  In  which  Interests  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  call  for  special 
care  and  protection  against  opposing 
Interests,  separate  deliberation  will 
take  place  In  their  rcBpectiv®  assem¬ 
blies  and  separate  votes  will  be  token 
s  tho  matter  may  require. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that 
what  Leo  XIII  taught  concerning  the 
form  of  political  government,  can  ' 
due  measure,  be  applied  also  to 
cational  groups.  Hero,  too,  men  may 
choose  whatever  form  they  please, 
provided  that  both  Justice  and  tho 
common  good  be  taken  Into  account 
(48). 

Just  as  the  citizens  of  the  same 
municipality  aro  wont  to  form 


not,  similarly,  thoso  who 
gaged  in  the  same  trado  or  profos 
slon  will  form  free  associations 
among  themselves,  for  purposes  con¬ 
nected  with  tholr  occupations.  Oui 
predecessor  has  explained  clearly  and 
lucidly  tho  nature  of  free  associa¬ 
tions.  Wo  are  content,  therefore,  to 
emphasize  this  one  point:  “Not  only 
Is  man  free  to  institute  these  unions 
which  are  of  a  private  character,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  adopt  such  organ¬ 
ization  and  such  rulCB  as  may  beBl 
conduce  to  tho  attainment  of  their 
respective  objects”  (49). 

The  same  liberty  must  bo  claimed 
.or  the  founding  of  associations 
which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  trade  to  let  those  free  associa¬ 
tions  which  already  flourish  and  pro¬ 
duce  SBlutnry  fruits  make  It  the  goal 
of  their  endeavors,  In  accordance 
with  Christian  social  doctrine,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  nnd  to  do  their  pari 
toward  the  realization  of  that  Idea 
typo  of  vocational  groups  which 
hav*  mentioned  above. 

Restoration  of  the  True  Guiding 
Principle  of  Economic*, 

Still  another  aim  must  be  kept  In 
TusF 


o  not  properly  its  o 


’hlch  wo  ourselves  havo  moro  than 
nco  roforred  In  tho  present  letter. 
But  It  Is  tho  capitalist  economic 
Gglmo  that,  with  tho  world-wldo 
diffusion  of  Industry,  has  penetrated 
everywhere,  particularly  since  tho 
publications  of  Leo  XIII's  encyclical. 
It  has  Invaded  and  pervaded  tile 
economic  and  social  sphere  -* 


labor  contracts  and  labor 
ments.  Affiliation  to  the  syndlf-** 
optional  for  every  one,  but  la" 
sense  only  can  tho  syndlcal  orgi  I 
lion  be  sold  to  bo  free,  since  tM 
trlbutlon  to  the  union  and  otllW-. 
clal  taxes  nre  obligatory  for  all  who 
belong  to  a  given  branch,  whether 
workingmen  or  employers,  nntf  the 
labor  contracts  drawn  up  by  the  legal 
syndicate  are  likewise  obligator^,  It 
Is  true  that  It  has  been  nuthi>rita- 
tlvely  declared  that  the  legal  tfp' 
cato  does  not  exclude  the  exl6'*n 
of  unrecognized  trade  association8’ 
Tho  corporations 


mu  cuiMUiuiiuufl  oil'  Composed  of 

representatives  of  tho  union* 
workingmen  and  employers  o-  the 
same  trade  or  profession,  ar.d  ns 
true  and  genuine  organs  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  tho  Stato  they  dlrcoi  nnd 
coordinate  tho  activities  oi  -  the 
unions  In  all  mattors  of  commi'h  in¬ 
terest,  Strikes  and  lockouts  ar8  for¬ 
bidden.  If  tho  contending  p*J“*8 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  public 
authority  Intervenes. 

Little  reflection  Is  required  M  JPpr 
cclve  the  advantage  of  the  lcBU1'1 
lion  thus  summarily  desci1Dea: 
peaceful  collaboration  of  the  clMBCa- 
repression  of  Socialist  organl»tlon 
and  efforts,  the  moderating  lnfiu*i'"" 

f  a  special  ministry. 

But  In  order  to  overlook  n^hlng 
.a  a  matter  of  such  Importance  Bn<i 
In  the  light  of  the  general  prloWp**8 
stated  above,  as  well  as  of  that  Which 
wo  ore  now  about  to  formula’*;  w‘ 
feel  bound  to  add  that  to  our  >®pwl 
edge  there  are  some  who  feafjthat 
tho  State  Is  substituting  Itself  lr 
place  of  private  'Initiative  Inst^J 
limiting  itself  to  necessary  and  - 
flcient  help  and  assistance.  J 1  19 
feared  that  the  new  syndlcal  ai'“  cor’ 
poratlve  Institution  possesses  MS .**" 
cesslvely  bureaucratic  and  rfdlllcal 
character,  end  that,  notwlth  1  inning 
tho  general  advantages  refit  red 
above,  It  risks  serving  partlc  ’ 
litlcal  alms  rather  than  conthi* 
to  the  Initiation  of  a  better 
order. 

We  believe  that  to  attain  th'U 
named  lofty  purpoBO  for  tho  t: 
permanont  advantage  of  til 
monwealth,  there  is  need  be 

and  In  tho  second  place  of  __ 
operation  of  all  men  of  go  d-wlll 
We  believe,  moreover, - 


itlng 


those  who  live  outside  Its  ambit,  In¬ 
fluencing  them,  and,  as  It  were,  In¬ 
timately  affecting  them  by  its  nd- 
vnntagcs.  Inconveniences  and  vices. 

When  we  turn  our  attention,  there¬ 
fore,  to  tho  changes  which  this 
capitalistic  economic  order  has  un¬ 
dergone  since  tho  days  of  Leo  XIII, 
wo  have  rognrd  to  tho  Interests,  not 
of  those  only  who  live  In  countries 
whoro  "capital"  nnd  Industry  pro- 
vnll,  but  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Domination  Has  Followed  From  Free 
Competition. 

In  tho  first  place,  then,  It  Is  patent 
that  In  our  days  not  alone  Is  wealth 
accumulated  but  immense  power  and 
despotic  economic  domination 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a 
and  that  those  few  are  frequently 
not  tho  owners  but  only  the  trustees 
and  directors  of  Invested  funds,  who 
administer  them  at  their  good 
pleasure. 

This  power  becomes  particularly 
lrr*ul*libJo  wbnp  — i«c,j  by  thoao 


enco  allow  the  propagation  far  nnd 
wide  of  those  doctrines  which  urge 
by  vlolenco  and  bloodshed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  society. 

Even  more  severely  must  be  con¬ 
demned  tho  foolhardiness  of  thoBO 
who  neglect  to  remove  or  modify 
such  conditions  as  exasperate  the 
minds  of  tho  people,  nnd  so  prepare 
the  way  for  tho  overthrow  and  ruin 
of  tho  social  order. 


false  liberty.  Since  In  such  a  scheme 
no  place  Is  found  for  truo  social  au¬ 
thority,  which  la  not  based  on  tem¬ 
poral  nnd  material  advantages  but 


The  Moro  Moderate  Section  which 
Hns  Attained  the  Nome  of  Socialism. 

The  other  section,  which  haB  re¬ 
tained  the  nemo  of  Socialism,  li 
much  Icbb  radical  in  Its  views.  Not 
only  does  It  condemn  recourse  to 
physical  force;  It  even  mitigates  Bnd 
moderates  to  some  extent  class  war- 
faro  nnd  the  abolition  of  private 
property.  But  it  docs  not  reject 

them  entirely.  It  would  seem 
Socialism  were  afraid  of  its 
principles  nnd  of  the  conclusion 
drawn  therefrom  by  the  Communists, 
and  In  consequence  were  drifting 


and  raise  It  to  Heaven.  And  who 
will  deny  that  this  remedy  la  not 
urgently  needed  by  society? 


Cathollo  and  Socialist  Aro  Contra¬ 
dictory  Terms. 

Like  nil  errors,  socialism  contains 
certain  element  of  truth  (nnd  this 
he  Sovereign  Pontiffs  havo  never 
denied).  It  Ib  nevertheless  founded 
upon  a  doctrine  of  human  society 
pocullarl^Jt*  own,  which  Is  opposed 


)  true  Christianity.  "Religious  So- 


T/IE  CHIEF  DISORDER  OF  THE 
MODERN  WORLD:  THE  RUIN 
OF  SOULS. 


--  -  ----- . - igi 

clalism,"  "Christian  Soclallg _  _ 

expressions  Implying  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  No  one  can  bo  at  the  same 
tlmo  a  slncero  Catholic  and  a  true 
Socialist. 


towards  the  truth  which  Christian 
tradition  has  always  held  In  respect, 
*—  “  cannot  be  denied  that  Its  pro- 
often  strikingly  approach  the 


money,  nre  nble  also  to  govern  credit 
and  determine  Its  allotment,  for  that 
reason  supplying,  so  to  speak,  the 
life-blood  to  the  entire  economic 
body,  and  grasping,  as  It  were,  In 
their  hands  the  very  soul  of  produc¬ 
tion,  so  that  no  ono  dare  breathe 
against  their  will. 

Thin  accumulation  of  power,  tho 
characteristic  note  of  the  modern 
economic  order,  Is  a  natural  result 
of  limitless  free  competition,  which 
permits  tho  survival  of  those  only 
who  are  the  strongest,  which  often 
means  those  who  right  most  relent¬ 
lessly,  who  pay  least  heed  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience. 

This  concentration  of  power  has 
led  to  a  threefold  struggle  for  domi¬ 
nation.  First,  there  la  tho  struggle 
for  dictatorship  in  tho  economic 
sphere  Itself;  then  tho  fierce  battle 
to  acquire  control  of  tho  Stato, 


It  Recedes  Somewhat  From  Class 
and  tho  Extinction  of 
Ownership. 


Cultural  Socialism. 

All  that  we  have  thus  far  laid  down 
and  established  by  our  sovereign 
authority  bears  application  also  to  a 
certain  new  socialist  phenomenon, 
hitherto  little  known,  but  nowadays 
common  to  many  sections  of  social¬ 
ite  main  aim  Is  tho  formation 
of  minds  and  manners.  Under  the  ap- 
pearnneo  of  friendship,  it  attracts 
llttlo  children  In  particular  and  at¬ 
taches  them  to  Itself,  though  Its 


that  Its  resources  and  authority  may 
bo  abused  in  tho  economic  struggles ; 
finally,  the  clash  between  StateB 
themselves.  This  latter  arises  from 
two  causes:  because  the  nations 
apply  their  power  and  political  In¬ 
fluence,  regardless  of  circumstances, 
to  promoto  the  economic  advantages 


consequoncc,  that  (ho  end  li  ended 


will  be  the  more  certainly  _ 
the  greater  the  contribute 
nlshed  by  men  of  technical,  - 
clal  and  social  competence, 
still,  by  Catholic  principles  an  I  their 
application.  We  look  for  this 
butlon,  not  to  Catholic  action 


.  the  service  of  human  passion  and 
*nrncr-  greed. 


has  : 


i  Intention  of  dlsplnyii  g 


SBary 


of  their  citizens;  and  because, 
versa,  economic  forces  and  economic 
domination  are  used  to  decide  politi¬ 
cal  controversies  between  peoples. 
Disastrous  Consequences. 

You  assujcdly  know,  venerable 
brethren  nnd  beloved  children,  and 
you  lament  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  this  Individualistic  spirit  In 
nomlo  affairs.  Free  competition  Is 
dead ;  economic  dictatorship  has  taken 
its  place.  Unbridled  ambition  for 
domination  has  succeeded  the  desire 
for  gain;  the  whole  economlo  Ufa 
has  become  hard,  cruel  and  relent¬ 
less  In  a  ghastly  measure.  Further¬ 
more,  tho  Intermingling  and  scan¬ 
dalous  confusing  of  the  duties  and 
offices  of  civil  authority  and  of  eco¬ 
nomics  havo  produced  crying  evils 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ^degrade 
tne  majesty  or  trie  saw.  *  ua 
which  should  be  tho  supreme  arbiter, 
ruling  In  kingly  fashion  far  above 
all  party  contention,  Intent  only  upon 
justice  and  the  common  good,  has 
jccome  Instead  _a_  slave,  bound^  r,VAr 


from  enmities  and  mutual  hatred,  Ib 

changing  gradually  to  aw  honest  dis¬ 
cussion  of  differences,  based  upon 
the  deslro  of  social  justice.  If  this 
Is  by  no  means  the  blessed  social 
peace  which  we  all  long  for.  It  can 
be  and  must  be  nn  approach  towards 
the  mutual  cooperation  of  vocational 
groupy.  The  war  1  declared  against 
private  ownership  has  also  abated 
more  and  more.  In  such  a  way  that 
nowadays  It  Is  not  really  the  pos¬ 
session  of  tho  means  of  production 
which  Is  attacked  but  that  typo  of 
social  rulershlp,  which.  In  violation 
of  all  justice  has  been  seized  and 
usurped  by  the  owners  of  wealth. 
ThlB  rulershlp  In  fact  belongs, 
to  the  individual  owners,  but  t< 
State. 

If  these  changes  continue,  It  may 
..’ell  come  about  that  gradually  the 
tenets  of  mitigated  Socialism  will  no 
longer  be  different  from  tho  pro- 
glam  of  thoso  who  seek  to  reform 
human  socloty  according  to  Christian 
principles.  For  it  Is  rightly  contend¬ 
ed  that  certain  forms  of  property 
must  be  reserved  to  the  State,  Blnce 
they  carrv  with  them  an  opportunity 
of  domination  too  great  to  be  left  to 
private  Individuals  without  Injury  to 
the  community  at  large. 


Most  men  are  affected  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  temporal  upheavals,  dis¬ 
asters  and  ruins.  Yet  If  we  view 
things  with  Christian  eyes,  and  we 
should,  what  are  they  all  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  ruin  of  souls?  Never¬ 
theless,  It  may  bo  said  with  all  truth 
that  nowadays  the  conditions  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  life  aro  such  that 
vast  multitudes  of  men  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  pay  attention  to  that 
one  thing  necesBary,  namely,  tholr 
eternal  salvation. 

Constituted  pastor  and  protector  of 
these  Innumerable  sheep  by  the 
Prince  of  Pastors,  who  redeemed 
them  by  His  blood,  we  can  scarcely 
restrain  our  tears  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them.  Our  pastoral  office,  moreover, 
reminds  us  to  search  constantly,  with 


mak^e^r  Tinm^'fhrr^iirew'^oclajfsM 

noon  whom  In  hlllld  nnpfnlv  mnrlolcl  SOU 


upon  whom  to  build  society  modeled 
on  socialistic  principles. 

In  our  encyclical  letter  “Divine  11- 
Hub  MnglBtrl”  (53)  we  have  expound¬ 
ed  at  length  tho  truo  principles  on 
which  Christian  education  rests  nnd 
the  end  which  It  pursues.  Tho  c 
tradictlon  between  these  and  the  ... 
tlonB  nnd  aims  of  cultural  Socialism 
Is  so  clear  and  evident  as  to  require 
no  comment.  Nevertheless,  the 
formidable  dangers  which  this  form 
of  Socialism  brings  in  its  train  seemB 
to  be  ignored  or  underestimated  by 
those  who  are  little  concerned  to  re¬ 
sist  it  with  strength  and  zeal,  as  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  demands 

It  is  a  duty  of  our  pastoral  office 
to  warn  these  men  of  the  grave  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatens.  Let  all  bear  in 
mind  that  the  parent  of  this  cultural 
Socialism  was  Liberalism,  and  that 
Its  offspring  will  be  Bolshevism. 


paternal  solicitude,  for  _ 

coming  to  their  assistance,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  unwearying  zeal  of  others 
who  are  bound  to  thli  cause  by  jus- 
c.  and  charity. 

For  what  will  It  profit  men  that  a 
more  prudent  distribution  and  use  of 
riches  make  it  possible  for  them  to 

—  i-  -  whole  world.  If  there- 

souls?' (60.)  What  will  It  proflTlo 
teach  them  sound  principles  In  eco¬ 
nomics,  If  they  permit  themselves  to 


(61.) 


Just  demands  and  desires  of  thl3 
kind  contain  nothing  opposed  to 
Christian  truth.  Nor  are  they  In  any 
sense  peculiar  to  socialism.  Those 
therefore  who  look  for  nothing  else, 
have  no  reason  for  becoming  Social¬ 
ists. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Bllddle  Course. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  all  the  Socialist  sects  or  factions 
which  are  not  Communist  have,  In 
fact  or  In  thoory,  uniformly  returned 
to  this  reasonable  position.  For  the 
moat  part  they  do  not  reject  class 
warfare  and  the  abolition  of  prop¬ 
erty,  but  merely  are  more  moderate 


activi- 


strictly  syndlcal  or  political  _ 

ticn),  but  to  our  sons,  whom  C  ithollc 
action  imbues  with  these  prl  iclplea 
nnd  trains  for  the  apostolote 
the  guidance  nnd  direction 
Church.  Of  the  Church,  ^ 
which  In  the  above-mentioned  i  jhere, 
as  In  all  others  where  moral  ques¬ 
tions  are  discussed  and  reg  fated, 
cannot  forget  or  neglect  Its  m  ndate 
~~  custodian  and  teacher,  give  It  by 


’  have 


aught 


without  a  reform  of  manners.  (  f  this 
history  affords  the  clearest  evtlence. 
“  period  there  existed  a  soclul 


right  reason  according  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  times.  That 
this  order  haB  long  since  peris  cd  li 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  It  w  In 
capable  of  development  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  changing  needs  and  circum¬ 
stances,  but  rather  to  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  men.  Men  were  hardened 


view.  ^Tunt  as  the  unify  ”oT  hutiT8?l 

socloty  cannot  be  built  upon  class- 
warfare,  so  the  proper  ordering  of 
economlo  affairs  cannot  be  left  to 
free  competition  nlonet  From  this 
source  have  proceeded  In  the  past  all 
the  errors  of  the  "Individualistic 
school.  This  school,  ignorant  ' 
forgetful  of  the 


excessive  self-love  nnd  refused 
to  extend  that  order,  as  was  [their 
duty,  to  tho  Increasing  numbers  of 
the  people;  or  else,  deceived  by  the 
attractions  of  false  liberty  and  tothcr 
errors,  they  grow  impatient  of  fcvery 
restraint  and  endeavored  to  mrow 
off  all  authority. 

It  remaips  for  us  then  to  ti  . 
attention  to  the  actual  condi  m  of 
the  economlo  order  and  to  ) 
terest  adversary  and  accunr- 
mean  socialism.  On  these  we 
pronounce  a  frank  and  Just  sent< 
shall  examine  more  closely  the 
of  the  present  grave  evils;  and 
Indicate  the  first  and  most  ne** 

CHAPTER  m. 


As  regards  the  relations  of  peoples 
among  themBelves,  a  double  stream 
has  Issued  forth  from  this  one  foun¬ 
tainhead.  On  the  one  hand,  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  or  oven  economic 
the  other,  n  not  less 


Imperialism;  on  tho  other,  n  not  less 
noxious  nnd  detestable  international¬ 
ism  or  international  imperialism  In 
financial  affairs,  which  holds  that 
where  a  man’s  fortune  la,  there  la 
his  country.  , 

The  remedies  for  these  great  evils 
,vo  have  exposed  In  the  second  part 
of  the  present  enoyclical,  whore  we 
explicitly  dwelt  upon  their  doctrinal 
it  n/ill  therefore,  be  auffl- 


uxpui. mj'  ur,...  -  - .  „..##| 

aspect:  It  will,  therefore,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  recall  them  briefly  here. 

Since  the  present  economic  regime 
Is  based  mainly  upon  capital  and 
labor,  It  follows  that  tho  princip lea 
of  right  reason  and  Christian  social 
philosophy  regarding  capital,  labor 
nnd  their  mutual  cooperation  must 


order  which,  though  by  no  Inenns  ^cceptod'l^theory  YndYeduced  to 
perfect  in  every  respect,  corresi  mded  00  ..  ^  1 

nevertheless  In  a  certain  measir~  *' 


practice. 


In  the  first  place,  due  considera¬ 
tion  must  bo  had  for  the  double  char¬ 
acter,  Individual  and  social,  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor.  In  order  that  tho  dan¬ 
gers  of  Individualism  and  of  colleo- 


...  regard  to  them. 

Now,  when  false  principles  are  thus 
mitigated  and  In  somo  sense  waived, 
the  question  arises,  or  ls^  unwarrant¬ 
ably  proposed  in  ‘  ce'rtaTn  quartets, 
whether  the  principles  of  Christian 
truth  also  could  not  be  somewhat 
moderated  nnd  attenuated,  so  as  to 
meet  Socialism  as  it  were  half  way 
upon  common  ground.  Some  nre  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  empty  hope  of  gaining 
in  this  way  tho  Socialist*  to  our 
cause.  . 

But  such  hopes  are  vain.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  apostles  among  the 
Socialists  should  preach  the  Christian 
truth  whole  and  entire,  openly  and 
sincerely,  without  any  connivance 
with  error.  If  they  wish  In  truth 
to  be  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  let  their 
endeavor  bo  to  convince  Socialist* 
that  their  domandB,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  just,  are  defonded  much  more 
cogently  by  the  principles  of  Christ¬ 
ian  faith,  and  are  promoted  much 
more  efficaciously  by  the  power  of 
Christian  charity. 

But  what  if,  In  questions  of  class 

■ar  and  private  ownership,  Socialism 
,/ere  to  become  so  mitigated  and 
amended  that  nothing  reprehensible 
could  any  longer  be  found  In  it? 
Would  It  by  that  very  fact  havo  laid 
aside  Its  character  or  hostility  to  the 
Christian  religion? 

This  Is  a  question  which  holds 
many  minds  In  suspense;  and  many 


tivlBm  be  avoided.  The  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor  must 
be  determined  according  to  tho  laws 
of  tho  strictest  justice,  called  com¬ 
mutative  justice,  supported,  however, 
by  Christian  charity.  Free  competi¬ 
tion  nnd,  still  more,  economic  domi¬ 
nation  rnuBt  be  kept  within  just  and 
doflnlto  limits  and  must  bo  brought 
under  the  effective  control  of  the 
publlo  authority,  In  matters  apper¬ 
taining  to  this  latter’s  competence. 
The  public  Institutions  of  the  nations 
must  bo  Buch  as  to  make  the  whole 
of  human  society  conform  to  the 
common  good,  l.e.,  to  the  standard 
of  social  justice.  If  this  Is  done,  the 
economic  syBtem,  that  most  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  social  life,  will  nccos- 
...li.  f  -I  rirtt 


I,  ignuiam.  ui 

...»  —rial  and  moral 
aspect  of  economic  mattors,  tonchas 
that  the  State  should  refrain  In 
theory  and  practice  from  interfering 
therein,  because  these  possess  in  free 
competition  and  open  markets  a  prln¬ 
clplo  of  self-direction  better  able  to 
control  thorn  thon  any  created  Intel¬ 
lect.  Free  competition,  however, 
though  within  certain  limit*  Just  and 
productive  of  good  results,  cannot  be 
tho  ruling  prlnclplo  of  the  economic 
world.  This  ho*  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  consequences  that  have 
followed  from  the  free  rein  given  to 
these  dangorou*  Individualistic  Ideals. 

It  Is  therefore  very  noecssory  that 
economlo  affairs  bo  once  more  sub¬ 
jected  to  and  governed  by  a  I  rue  and 
effective  guiding  principle.  Still  less 
can  this  function  be  exercised  by  the 
economic  supremacy  which  within 
recent  times  ha*  takon  the  place  of 
free  competition:  for  this  Is  a  head¬ 
strong  and  vehoment  power,  which, 
If  It  la  to  jrove  beneficial  to  manklnd( 


Changes  Since  Leo  XIII.  i 
Important  changes  have  (sken 
iplace  both  in  economlo  conditions 
and  In  regard  to  socialism.  I*  tho 
first  place  It  Is  obvious  to  all  thlt  the 
entire  economlo  acene  ha*  gi  ?atly 
changed.  You  aro  aware,  venerable 
brethren  and  beloved  children,  that 


able  and  It  retains  Its  full  truth  to- 
dny.  Of  Its  very  nnturo  the  true 
aim  of  all  social  activity  should  bo 
to  holp  Individual  membors  of  tho 
social  body,  but  never  to  destroy  or 
absorb  them, 

Th*  State  should  leavo  to  these 


If  It  is  ;o  nrove  Denoiicini  to  manama. 

needs  to  do  curbed  strongly  and  ruled 
with  prudence.  It  cannot,  howovor, 
bo  curbed  and  governed  by  Itsolf. 
More  lofty  and  noble  principles  must 
Ihercforo  bo  sought  In  order  to  con¬ 
trol  this  supremacy  sternly  nnd  ur 
compromlslngly:  to  wit,  soolal  Jui 
Hoc  and  social  charity. 

To  that  end  nil  tho  institutions  of 
public  and  social  llfo  must  be  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  juntlco,  nnd  this 
Justice  must  abovo  all  be  truly  op¬ 
erative,  munt  build  up  a  juridical  and 
social  order  able  to  porvado  all  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  Social  charity  should 
be,  oa  It  were,  tho  soul  of  this  order 
and  the  duty  of  the  State  will  be  to 
protcot  and  defend  It  effectively.  This 


predecessor  of  hnppy  me  nory 
had  chiefly  In  mind  that  ecoiomlc 
r(«glme  In  which  were  provldid  by 
different  people  the  capital  ar  d  la¬ 
bor  jointly  needed  for  produ  :tlon. 
Ho  described  it  in  n  happy  pi  rase: 
"Capital  cannot  do  without  lab(  r  nor 
labor  without  capital"  (61). 

Leo  XIII'b  whole  endcavo  was 
to  adjust  this  economlo  rogl  10  to 
the  standards  of  true  order;  w  icnco 
It  follows  that  the  system  iti  'If  is 
not  to  bo  condemned.  And  urely 
It  Is  not  vicious  of  Its  very  n  turc; 
but  It  violates  right  ordor  wh<  never 
capital  bo  omploya  the  workl  g  or 
wago-earnlng  classes  as  to  llvort 
business  nnd  economic  actlvlt  ’  en¬ 
tirely  to  Its  own  arbitrary  wl  and 
advantage,  without  any  rogam  to 
the  human  dignity  of  the  wo  kora, 
tho  social  character  of  cor  u— ’* 
life,  social  Justice  and  tho  cc 
good. 

It  is  truo  that  oven  today  (  hose 
economic  conditions  do  not  Jzer.v- 
whero  exist  exclusively.  For 
anothor  economlo  systom  wli 
embraces  a  very  largo  and 
tlal  group  of  men.  There  are 
stnnco  tho  agricultural  class 
form  the  lnrger  portion  of  i 
family,  and  who  find  In 


Change*  In  Socialism. 

Since  the  day*  of  Leo  XIII,  social¬ 
ism,  too,  the  great  enemy  with  which 
His  battleB  were  waged,  has  under^ 
gone  profound  changes,  no  loss  than 
economics.  At  that  time  socialism 
could  fairly  bo  termed  a  single  sys¬ 
tem,  which  defended  certain  deflnlto 
and  mutually  cohoront  doctrines. 
Nowadays  It  has  In  the  main  become 
divided  Into  two  opposing,  and  often 
bitterly  hostile  camps,  neither  of 
which,  howovor,  has  abandoned  tho 
prlnclplo  peculiar  to  socialism,  name¬ 
ly,  opposition  to  tho  Christian  faith. 
Tho  Moro  Violent  Section, 
Communism. 

Ono  section  of  socialism  has  under¬ 
gone  approximately  the  Bamo  chango. 
It  has  degenerated  Into  communism. 
Communism  toachcs  and  pursues  a 
two-fold  aim:  Merciless  class 
faro  and  comploto  abolition  of  privnto 
ownership.  And  this  it  doos,  not  in 
secret  and  by  hidden  methods,  but 
openly,  frankly  and  by  every  means, 
even  tho  most  violent.  To  obtain 
those  ends,  Communtsts  shrink  from 
nothing  nnd  fear  nothing,  and  when 

_ _  they  havo  attained  power,  it  Is  un- 

:o  omlc  boliovablo.  Indeed,  It  seems  portent- 
loymon  ous,  how  cruel  and  Inhuman  thoy 
*  show  thomselvos  to  bo.  Evldenco  for 
this  Is  tho  ghastly  destruction  nnd 
ruin  with  which  thoy  havo  laid  waste 
lmmoneo  tracts  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  whllo  their  antagonism  nnd 
opon  hostility  to  Holy  Church  nnd  to 
God  himself  are,  nlns,  but  too  well 
known  and  proved  by  their  deeds. 

We  do  not  think  It  necessary  to 
warn  upright  nnd  faithful  children 


for  their  maintenance.  This  * 
too  has  Its  difficulties  and  pro 
of  which  our  predecessor  epo 
gsalodlg  Va  his  encyclical. 


— »  tho  Catholics  who.  realizing 
clearly  that  Christian  principles 
never  bo  either  sacrificed  or  i — 
Imlzcd,  seem  to  be  raising  tholr  eyes 
toward  tha  Holy  See,  and  earnestly 
beseeching  us  to  decide  whether  or 
not  this  form  of  Socialism  has  re¬ 
tracted  bo  far  Its  false  doctrines  that 
It  can  now  bo  accepted  without  the 
loss  of  any  Christian  principle,  and 
bo  bnptlzed  into  tho  Cnurch. 

In  our  fatherly  solicitude  wo  deBlre 
to  satisfy  those  petitions,  and  wo  pro¬ 
nounce  as  follows:  Whether  Social¬ 
ism  bo  considered  as  a  doctrine,  or 
os  a  historical  fact,  or  as  a  move¬ 
ment,  if  It  really  remain  Socialism, 
It  cannot  be  brought  Into  harmony 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Cathollo 
Church,  even  after  it  has  yielded  to 
truth  and  justice  In  tho  points  wo 
have  mentioned;  the  reason  being 
that  It  conceives  human  society  In  a 
way  utterly  alien  to  Christian  truth. 
olaU-ra  »-Soolk»-»nd* 

Social  Character  of  Men  UtteHy 
Foreign  to  Christian  Truth. 


_ _ not  contemplate  without 

sorrow  tho  hecdlessness  of  those  who 
seem  to  mako  light  of  these  imml- 


Cathollo  Deserters  to  Socialism, 

This  being  so,  you  can  understand, 
venerable  brethren  and  beloved  chil¬ 
dren,  with  what  grief  we  perceive.  In 
certain  countries  particularly,  not  a 
few  of  our  children,  who,  while  still 
preserving,  as  we  are  convinced, 
their  true  faith  and  good-will,  have 
deserted  the  camp  of  the  Church  and 
lassed  over  to  the  ranks  of  Soclal- 
sm.  Some  openly  boast  of  Its  name 
end  profess  socialistic  doctrines;  oth- 
cither  through  Indifference  or 
...  almost  In  spite  of  themselves, 
Join  associations  which,  In  theory  or 
in  fact,  aro  socialist. 

In  our  paternal  solicitude,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  meditated  and  sought 
to  understand  what  can  have  been 
the  reason  of  their  going  so  far 
astray,  and  we  seem  to  hear  what 
many  of  them  allege  In  excuse:  The 
Church  and  those  professing  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  favor  the  rich 
and  neglect  workingmen  and  have  no 
care  for  them;  they  were  obliged 
therefore  in  their  own  Interest  to 
open  the  Socialist  ranks. 

What  a  lamentable  fact,  venerable 
brethren  and  beloved  children,  that 
there  have  been,  nnd  that  there  are 
oven- now,  some  who,  while  profes-. 
sing  the  Catholic ‘faith,  nre  well  nigh 
unmindful  of  that  sublime  law  of 
justice  and  charity  which  bind  us  not 
only  to  give  each  man  his  due,  but 
to  succor  our  brethren  as  Christ,  our 
Lord  Himself;  worst  still,  that  there 
are  those  who  out  of  greed  for  gain 
do  not  shame  to  oppress  the  work¬ 
ingman.  Indeed  there  are  some  who 
can  abuse  religion  Itself,  cloaking 
their  own  unjust  imposition  under  Its 
name  that  they  may  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  clearly  just  de¬ 
mands  of  their  employes. 

We  shall  never  desist  from  gravely 
censuring  such  conduct.  Such  men 
are  the  cause  that  the  Church,  with¬ 
out  deserving  it,  may  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ana  be  accused  of  taking 
sides  with  the  wealthy  and  of  being 
little  moved  by  tho  needs  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  disinherited. 

That  these  appearances  and  these 
accusations  are  undeserved  and  un¬ 
just,  the  whole  history  of  tho  Church 
clearly  shows.  The  very  encyclical 
tho  anniversary  of  which  wo  are  cel¬ 
ebrating  affords  tho  clearest  evi¬ 
dences  that  these  calumnies  and  con¬ 
tumelies  have  been  most  unfairly 
thrust  upon  the  Church  and  upon 
her  teaching. 

Invitation  to  Return. 

But  wo  are  far  indeed  from  being 
exasperated  by  these  injustices  or 
dejected  by  our  pastoral  sorrow. 
We  have  no  wish  to  drive  away  or 
repel  our  children  who  havo  been 
so  unhappily  deceived,  and  who  are 
wandering  so  far  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and  salvation.  On  tho 
trory,  we  Invite  them  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  solicitude  to  return  to  tho  mu- 
ternal  bosom  of  tho  Church.  God 
rant  that  they  listen  to  our  voice! 
Jod  grant  that  whence  they  set  out, 
thither  they  may  return,  to  their 
Father’*  house,  where  their  true 
practice,  their  true  place  t3  there, 
thero  they  may  remain,  among  tho 
ranks  of  thoao  who,  zealously  follow¬ 
ing  direction  promulgated  by  Loo 
'  XIII  and  solemnly  repeated  tjy  — 
. . 


The  Cause  of  This  Lobs  of  Souls. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  de¬ 
fection  from  tho  Christian  law  In 
social  and  economic  matters,  and  of 
the  apostacy  of  many  workingmen 
from  the  Catholic  faith  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  It,  is  tho  disorderly  af¬ 
fection  of  the  soul,  a  sad  consequence 
of  original  sin,  the  source  of  these 
and  of  all  other  evils. 

By  original  sin  tho  mervclous  har¬ 
mony  ol  man’s  faculties  has  been  so 
deranged  that  now  he  Is  easily  led 
astray  by  low  desires,  and  strongly 
tempted  to  prefer  the  transient  goods 
of  thlB  world  to  tho  lasting  goods  of 
heaven.  Hence  comes  that  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  riches  end 
temporal  possessions,  which  at  all 
times  has  Impelled  men  to  break  tho 
law  of  God  and  trample  on  the  rights 
of  their  neighbor;  but  the  condition 
of  the  economic  world  today  lays 
more  snares  than  ever  for  human 
frailty. 

For  tho  uncertainty  of  economic 


conditions  and  of  the  whole  economic 
rigim  demands  the  keenlcBt  and 
at  unceasing  straining  of  energy 
..  the  part  of  those  engaged  therein; 
and  as  a  result,  somo  have  become 
so  hardened  against  tho  stings  of 
conscience  as  to  hold  all  means  good 
which  enable  them  to  increase  their 
profits,  and  to  safeguard  against 
sudden  changes  of  fortune  the  wealth 
amassed  by  unremitting  toll. 

Easy  returns,  which  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  offers  to  any  one.  lead  many  to 
Interest  themselvea  In  trade  and  ex¬ 
change,  their  one  aim  being  to  make 
clear  profits  with  tho  least  labor.  By 


.  unchecked  speculation  prices 

ore  raised  nnd  lowered  out  of  mere 
greed  for  gain,  making  void  all  the 
most  prudent  calculations  of  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  regulations  legally  enacted  for 
corporations,  with  their  divided  re- 
iponslbillty  and  limited  liability, 
lave  given  occasion  to  abominable 
abuses.  The  greatly  weakened  ac¬ 
countability  makes  little  Impression, 
as  is  evident,  upon  the  conscience. 
The  worst  Injustices  and  fraudB  take 
place  beneath  the  obscurity  of  the 
common  name  of  a  corporative  firm. 
Boards  of  directors  proceed  In  their 
unconscionable  methods  even  to  the 
violation  of  their  trust  in  regard  to 
those  whose  savings  they  administer. 

In  the  last  place  must  still  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  unscrupulous  but  well-cal¬ 
culated  speculation  of  men  who,  l 
without  seeking  to  answer  real  needs, 
.peal  to  the  lowest  human  passions. 

aroused  in  order  to  turn 


their  satisfaction  into  gain. 

Failure  to  Enforce  Moral  Law. 

A  stern  Insistence  on  the  moral 
law,  enforced  with  vigor  by  civil 
authority,  could  have  dispelled  or 
perhaps  averted  these  enormous 
evils.  This,  however,  was  too  often 
lamentably  wanting.  For  at  the  tlm* 


For,  according  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  man,  endowod  with  a  social 
nature,  Is  placod  hero  on  earth  In 
ordor  that  he  may  spend  his  life  In 
society,  and  under  an  . authority  or¬ 
dained  by  God,  that  he  may  develop 
and  evolve  to  the  full  all  hla  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  pralso  and  glory  of  his 
Creator;  and  that,  by  fulfilling  faith¬ 
fully  the  duties  of  his  station,  he 
may  attain  to  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness. 

Socialism,  on  tho  contrary,  entirely 
ignorant  of  or  unconcerned  about 


tnl-i  sublime  end  both  of  Individuals 
and  cf  society,  affirms  that  living  In 
community  was  instituted  merely  for 
tho  sake  of  tho  advantages  which  It 
brings  to  mankind. 


Goods  are  produced  more  efficient- 

r  by  a  sultablo  distribution  of  labor 
..inn  by  tho  scattered  efforts  of  In¬ 
dividuals.  Honco  tho  Socialists  argue 
that  economlo  production,  of  which 
thoy  see  only  tho  material  side,  must 
necessarily  be  carried  on  collectively, 
and  that  because  of  this  necessity 
men  must  surrender  and  submit 
themselves  wholly  to  society  with 
view  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

Indeed,  tho  possession  of  the  great¬ 
est  posalblo  amount  of  temporal 
goods  is  esteemed  so  highly  that 
man’s  higher  goods,  not  excepting 
liberty,  must,  thoy  claim,  bo  subor¬ 
dinated  nnd  oven  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  efficient  production. 
They  affirm  that  the  loss  of  human 
dignity,  which  results  from  these  so¬ 
cialized  methods  of  production,  will 
be  easily  compensated  for  by  tho 
abundance  of  goods  produced  in  com¬ 
mon  and  accruing  to  the  Individual 
who  can  turn  them  at  hlB  will  to  tho 
comforts  nnd  culture  cf  life. 

Society,  therefore,  as  the  Socialist 
conceives  it,  Is  on  the  ono  hand  im¬ 
possible  and  unthinkable  without  tho 
use  of  compulsion  of  tho  most  exces- 


when  the  new  social  order  was  be¬ 
ginning,  tho  doctrines  of  Rationalism 
iad  already  taken  firm  hold  of  arge 
numbers,  and  an  economic  science 
alien  to  the  true  moral  law  had  soon 
arisen,  whence  It  followed  that  free 
rein  was  given  to  human  avarice. 

As  n  result,  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  ever  before,  solely  con- 
erned  with  .Mine  to  th<lr  w.alU; 
by  anv  means  whatsoever,  sought 
their  own  selfish  interests  above  all 
things;  thev  had  no  scruple  in  com- 
mitlfng  the'  gravest  Injustices  against 

°*Those  who  first  entered  upon  this 
broad  way  which  leads  to  destnic- 
tlon  (62),  easily  found  many  Iml- 
nr  their  iniquity  because  of 


tators  of’  their 'Iniquity  'because .  of 

their  manifest  succeBB  thelr  extrava- 

gant  display  of  wealth,  their  dcrl 
slon  of  the  scruples  of  more  d*'*=“t* 


roroing  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church  on  a  firm  basis  of 
social  justice  and  social  charity. 

Let  it  be  tholr  firm  persuasion 
that  nowhere,  even  on  earth,  can 
they  find  an  ampler  happiness  than 
In  company  with  Him  who,  being 
rich,  became  poor  for  our  sokes,  that 
through  His  poverty  we  might  be¬ 
come  rich;  who  was  poor  and  In  la¬ 
bors  from  His  youth,  who  Invites 
to  Himself  all  who  labor  and  aro 
burdened,  that  thoy  may  refresh 
them  bounteously  In  the  love  of  His 
heart  (65) ;  who,  in  fine,  without  any 
respect  for  persons,  will  require 


more  of  him  to  whom  more  has  b. 
given  (SS). 

Moral  Renovation. 

However,  if  wo  examino  matters 
diligently  and  thoroughly,  wo  shall 
perceive  clearly  that  this  longed-for 
social  reconstruction  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  bv  a  profound  renowal  of  the 

_ -i  .  # - -  n,„ui 


Christian  spirit,  from  which  multi¬ 
tudes  engaged  in  Industry  In  every 
country  have  unhappily  departed. 
Otherwise,  all  our  endeavors  will  bo 
futllo,  and  our  social  edlflco  will  bo 
built  not  upon  a  rock  but  upon  shift¬ 
ing  sand  (58). 

Wo  have  passed  in  review,  venernblo 
brethren  and  beloved  children,  tho 
state  of  tho  modern  economic  world 
and  havo  found  it  suffering  from  tho 
greatest  ovlls.  Wo  have  investigated 
unew  Socialism  and  Communism  nnd 
havo  found  them,  oven  In  their  miti¬ 
gated  forms,  far  removed  from  tho 
precepts  of  tho  Gospel. 


•And  If  society  is  to  bo  healed 
„_w"— wo  uso  tho  words  of  our  prede¬ 
cessor— "in  no  way  can  it  be  healod 


return  to  Christian  llfo  and 
Christian  institutions"  (59).  J~ 
Christianity  alono  can  apply  an  e 
carious  remedy  for  tho  excessive 
licltudo  for  transitory  things,  which 
is  tho  origin  of  all  vlceB.  When  men 
are  fascinated  and  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  In  the  thing*  of  the  world,  It 


consciences  and  the  crushing  of  more  , 


With  the  leaders  of  buslneas  aban¬ 
doning  the  tru*  path.  U  1*  not^*ur>. 


uonu.K  me  r- — ■  --  -- 

prising  that  in  every  country  multi¬ 
tudes  of  workingmen,  too,  sank  In 
. .  •»..  mora  B0  be- 


the  same  morass,  all  tl. - .  .  . 

cause  very  many  employers  treated 
their  workmen  as  mere  tools,  with¬ 
out  any  concern  for  tho  welfare  or 
their  souls,  Indeed  without  the  slight¬ 
est  thought  of  higher  Interests. 

The  mind  shudders  if  we  consider 
the  frightful  perils  to  which  the 
morals  of  workers  (of  boys  and 
young  men  particularly),  and  the 
virtue  of  girls  and  women  ore  ex¬ 
posed  In  modern  factories;  if  w»  »^- 


call  how  the  present  economic  regime 
and  above  all  tho  disgraceful  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  prove  obstacles  to  tho 
family  tie  and  family  life;  If  we  re¬ 
member  the  insuperable  difficulties 
placed  in  the  way  of  a  proper  obserw 
ance  of  the  holy  days. 

How  universally  has  the  true  Cnrio. 
tlan  spirit  become  impaired  which 
formerly  produced  such  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  even  in  uncultured  nnd  illiter¬ 
ate  men!  In  it*  stead,  man’s  one 
solicitude  Is  to  obtain  his  dally  bread 
in  any  way  he  can,  and  so  bodily 
lobor.  which  was  decreod  by  Prov¬ 
idence  for  the  good  of  man’s  body 
nnd  soul  even  after  orlglnnl  sin,  ha* 
everywhere  been  changed  into  an  In- 


overywnore  oeen  cnangeu  imo  uu  in¬ 
strument  of  strange  perversion;  for 
dead  matter  leaves  the  factory  en¬ 
nobled  and  transformed,  where  men 
are  corrupted  and  degraded. 


TllE  REMEDIES: 

Economlo  Life  aiust  B*  Inspired  by 
Christian  Principle*. 

For  this  pitiable  ruin  of  souls, 
which.  If  It  continue,  will  frustrate 
all  effort*  to  reform  society,  there 
can  be  no  other  remedy  than  a  frank 
and  sincere  return  to  the  teaching  of 


seem  io  rnsno  iik’iu  ui  iiiuec  iuiiui-  **>»*<'.  »-»»»  - - -  ---  ---- 

pent  dangers  and  with  stolid  lndltfor-  a!v«  kind;  op  tho  other  it  foster*  a  alone  can  draw  away  tholr  attention 
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cn.  even  though  heaven  and  earth 
anged>  8hB"  not  P888  away. 

All  those  versed  In  social  matters 
demand  a  rationalization  of  economic 
Jire  which  will  Introduce  sound  and 
true  order.  But  this  order,  which  we 
ourselves  dcslro  and  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  promote,  will  necessarily  be 
quite  faulty  and  Imperfect,  unless  all 
man's  activities  harmoniously  unite 
to  Imitate  and,  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  attain  the  marvelous  unity 
of  the  divine  plan. 

This  is  the  perfect  order  which  the 
Church  preaches  with  Intense 
nestness,  and  which  right  reason  de¬ 
mands;  which  places  God  as  the  first 
and  supreme  end  of  all  created 
tlvity,  and  regards  all  created  goods 
as  mere  instruments  under  God  to  be 
used  only  in  so  far  as  they  help 
toward  the  attainment  of  our  supreme 

Nor  Is  it  to  be  Imagined  that  re¬ 
munerative  occupations  are  thereby 
belittled  or  deemed  less  consonant 
with  human  dignity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  taught  to  recognize  and 
reverence  in  them  the  manifest  will 
of  God  the  Creator,  who  placed  man 
upon  earth  to  work  it  and  use  it  in 
various  ways  in  order  to  supply  his 
n^d8‘f  w^°  ore  engaged  in 

creaso  their  fort  u  ResTn  a  lawful  and 
just  manner;  indeed  it  is  just  that  he 
who  renders  service  to  society  and 
develops  its  wealth  should  himself 
have  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
increased  public  riches,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  he  respects  the  laws  of 
God  and  tho  rights  of  his  neighbor 
and  uses  his  property  in  accord  with 
faith  and  right  reason. 

If  these  principles  be  observed  by 
*11,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  not 
merely  the  production  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  goods,  but  also  the  use  of 
wealth,  now  so  often  uncontrolled, 
will  within  a  short  time  be  brought 
back  again  to  the  standards  of  equity 
and  just  distribution.  Mere  sordid 


selfishness,  which  is  the  disgrace  and 
the  great  crime  of  the  present  age, 
will  be  opposed  in  very  deed  by  the 
kindly  and  forcible  law  of  Christian 
moderation,  whereby  man  is  com¬ 
manded  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  justice,  confiding  In 
God's  liberality  and  definite  promise 
that  temporal  goods  also,  in  so  far 
as  he  has  need  of  them,  will  be 
added  unto  him  (65). 

The  Low  of  Charity  Must  Operate. 
Now,  In  effecting  this  reform, 
charity,  which  Is  the  bond  of  per¬ 
fection  (66).  must  play  a  leading  part. 
How  completely  deceived  ore  those 
Inconsiderate  reformers  who  seek  to 
unite  all  in  harmonious  striving  for 
tho  common  good,  when  all  sections 
of  society  have  the  intimate  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  members  of  a 
single  family  and  children  of  tho 
same  Heavenly  Father,  and  further, 
that  they  are  "one  body  in  Christ 
and  every  one  members  of  one  an¬ 
other”  (08). 

The  field  will  nevertheless  remain 
open  for  charity.  For,  justice  alone, 
even  though  most  faithfully  observed, 
can  remove  indeed  the  cause  of 
social  strife,  but  can  never  bring 
nbout  a  union  of  hearts  and  minds. 
Yet  this  union,  binding  men  together, 
is  tho  main  principle  of  stability  In 
all  institutions,  no  matter  how  per¬ 
fect  they  may  seem,  which  aim  at 
establishing  social  peace  and  promot¬ 
ing  mutual  aid.  In  its  absence,  as 
repeated  experience  proves,  the 
wisest  regulations  come  to  nothing. 
Then  only^wlU  it  ^bn  ^possible  ^to 

..  common  good.  Then  the  rich  and 
others  in  power  will  chnnge  their 
former  negligence  of  their  poorer 
brethren  into  solicitous  and  effective 
regard;  will  listen  with  kindly  feeling 
to  their  just  complaints,  and  will 
readily  forgive  them  the  faults  and 
mistakes  they  possibly  make. 

Workingmen,  too.  will  lay  aside  all 
feelings  of  hatred  or  envy,  which  the 
Instigators  of  social  strife  arouse  so 
skillfully.  Not  only  will  they  cease 
to  feel  weary  of  tho  position  assigned 
them  bv  Divine  Providence  in  human 
society;  they  will  become  proud  of  It, 
well  aware  that  every  man  by  doing 
his  duty  is  working  usefully  and 
honorably  for  the  common  good,  and 


Is  following  In  the  footsteps  of  him, 
who,  being  in  tho  form  of  God, 
chose  to  become  a  carpenter  among 
men.  and  to  be  known  as  tho  son  of 
a  carpenter. 

A  Difficult  Task. 

Because  of  this  new  diffusion 
throughout  the  world  of  tho  Gospel 
spirit,  which  Is  a  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation  and  of  universal  charity, 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  that 
comploto  and  much  desired  renewal 
of  human  society,  and  to  "the  peace 
of  Christ  In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,” 
to  which  wo  firmly  resolved  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Pontificate  to 
devoto  all  our  caro  and  all  our  pas¬ 
toral  sollcltudo  (69). 

You,  vcnerablo  brethren,  who  by 
ordinance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rule  with 
us  the  Church  of  God  (70),  are  labor¬ 
ing  strenuously  and  with  admirable 
zeal  In  all  parts  of  tho  world,  not 
exclusive  of  the  sacred  missions 
among  the  pagans,  toward  this  same 
end  of  capital  importance  and  neces¬ 
sity  today.  Receive  your  well-de¬ 
served  meed  of  praise,  and  with  you 
all  those,  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
whom  we  rejoice  to  sec  daily  tnklng 
part  in  this  great  work  and  afford¬ 
ing  valuablo  help;  our  beloved  sons 
devoted  to  Catholic  action,  who  wMi 
extraordinary  zeal  aid  us  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems,  in  so  far  ns 
tho  Church  in  virtue  of  her  divine 
institution  has  the  right  and  tho  duty 
to  concern  herself  with  them. 

.  -With 

all  these  in  the  Lord  to  spare  no 

labor  and  bo  overcomo  by  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  daily  more  to  take  courage 
and  be  valiant  (71).  Tho  task  we 
propose  to  them  is  truly  difficult, 
for  well  do  wo  know  that  many  arc 
the  obstacles  to  bo  overcomo  on 
either  side,  whether  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society  or  tho  lower. 
Still,  let  them  not  lose  heart,  nor  in 
any  way  allow  themselves  to  bo  di¬ 
verted  by  any  art  from  their  purpose. 
To  face  stern  combats  is  the  part  of 
a  Christian,  and  to  endure  labor  is 
the  lot  of  those  who,  as  good  soldiers 
of  Christ  (72),  follow  closely  in  His 
footsteps. 

Relying  therefore  solely  on  the 


sistonco  of  Him  who  “will  have  all 
bo  saved”  (73),  let  us  devote  oil 
energies  to  helping  those  un¬ 
happy  souls  who  are  turned  away 
from  God:  let  us  withdraw  them  from 

Soral  cares  In  which  they  are 
involved  and  teach  them  to 
aspire  with  confidence  to  things  that 
are  eternal. 

At  times,  indeed,  this  will  be  easier 
to  accomplish  than  nppears  at  first 
sight;  for  if  in  tho  depths  of  even 
the  most  abandoned  hearts  there 
lurk,  llko  sparks  beneath  the  ashes, 
ipiritual  forces  of  unexpected 
strength— a  clear  testimony  of  a  "nat¬ 
urally  Christian  soul"— how  much 
more  then  must  these  nbldo  in  the 
hearts  of  tho  many  who  largely 
through  ignoranco  and  unfavorable 
mrroundlngs  have  wandered  Into 

For  tho  rest,  the  associations  of 
the  workingmen, themselves  provide 
glad  signs  of  coming  social  recon¬ 
struction.  To  the  great  joy  of  our 
heart  we  discern  among  them  dense 
masses  of  young  workers  who  listen 
readily  to  the  call  of  divine  grace 
nnd  strive  with  Bplendld  zeal  to  win 
their  fellows  to  Christ. 

No  less  praiso  Is  duo  to  thoso  lead¬ 
ers  of  workingmen's  organizations 
who,  sacrificing  their  own  interests, 
and  nnxious  only  for  the  good  of 
their  companions,  strive  with  pru¬ 
dence  to  bring  their  Just  demands 
into  harmony  with  tho  prosperity  of 
their  entire  vocational  group,  no- 
any  obstacle  or  misgiving  do  ----- 
permit  themselves  to  bo  dotorred 
from  this  noble  task.  . , 


soon  by  reason  of  tKcTf  tolenl :  

their  wealth  to  hold  distinguished 
places  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  soci¬ 
ety,  are  studying  Boclal  problems 
with  growing  earnestness.  These 
youths  encournge  the  fairest  hopes 
that  they  will  devoto  themselves 
wholly  to  social  reforms. 

The  Course  to  Bo  Followed. 

Present  circumstances,  therefore, 
venerable  brethren  and  beloved  chil¬ 
dren,  indicate  clearly  tho  course  to 
be  followed.  Nowadays,  as  more  than 
once  in  tho  history  of  the  Church,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  world  which  in 
large  measure  has  almost  fallen  bnck 


into  ptigonlsm.  In  order  to  bring  back 
to  Christ  these  whole  classes  of  men 
who  Havo  denied  Him,  we  must  gather 
and  train  from  amongst  their  very 
ranks  auxiliary  soldiers  of  the 
Churth,  men  who  know  their  mental¬ 
ity  nhd  their  aspirations,  and  who 
wilh  kindly  fraternal  charity  will  be 
able  jo  win  their  hearts. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  and  Imme¬ 
diate  l  apostles  of  the  workingmen 
rtiust'  themselves  bo  workingmen, 
while  the  apostles  of  the  industrial 
nnd  commercial  world  should  thom- 
sclveii  be  employers  nnd  merchants. 
It  is  hour  chief  duly,  vcnerablo  breth¬ 
ren,  *nd  that  of  your  clergy,  to  seek 
diligently,  to  select  prudently,  nnd 
train  |  fittingly  these  lay  apostles, 
amongst  workingmen  nnd  amongst 
employers.  No  easy  task  is  here  Im¬ 
posed,  upon  the  clergy,  wherefore  all 
candidates  for  tho  sacred  priesthood 
must  bo  adequately  prepared  to  meet 
It  by|lntense  study  of  social  matters. 
It  is  jjurtlcularly  necessary,  however, 
that  thev  whom  you  specially  select 
and  ilevote  to  this  work  should  show 
themselves  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  justice,  ready  to  oppose  with 
real  mnnly  constancy  unjust  claims 
nnd  (unjust  actions;  that  they  nvold 
everj:  extreme  with  consummate  pru¬ 
dence  nnd  discretion;  above  all,  that 
they  Ibo  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the 
chnrlity  of  Christ,  which  alone  has 
powcjr  to  incline  men's  hearts  and 
wills  firmly  and  gently  to  the  laws  of 
oqult'y  and  justice.  This  course,  nl- 
rea  '  •  productive  of  success  in  tho 
—  —  must  follow  now  with  alac- 


press  terms  to  be  most  useful  for  the  I  We  see  these  men  cunningly 

oanpninilv  for  and  train  resolute  disciples,  who 
laity  in  general  nnd  especially  tor  g  d  thelp  false  doctrines  dally 
workingmen,  and  we  warmly  recom-  -— 

—  that  school  of 


monded  them, 
tho  spirit  not  only  are  excellent 
Christians  formed,  but  real  apostles 
of  every  state  of  life  aro  trained  and 
enkindled  with  the  fire  of  the  heart 
of  Christ.  From  that  school  they  will 
go  forth,  os  the  apostles  from  tho 
cenacle  in  Jerusalem,  strong  in  faith, 
unconquerable  in  steadfastness  under 
trials,  aflame  with  zeal,  eager  only 
for  the  spread  in  every  way  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  in  truth  the  world  has  nowa¬ 
days  sore  need  of  valiant  soldiers  of 
Christ,  who  strain  every  thew  and 
sinew  to  preserve  tho  human  family 
from  tho  dire  havoc  which  would  be¬ 
fall  it,  were  the  teachers  of  tho 
Gospel  to  be  fiouted, 


order  permitted  to  'prevail  which  'all  those  who,  underthepastorsof 
spurns  no  leBS  tho  laws  of  nature]  the  Church,  wish  b of th: 18  S°od 
than  those  of  God.  For  herself  the  and  peaceful  fight  of  Christ,  as  far 
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en  rnjr  this  task  to  devoto  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  the  formotion  of 
tho  'en  entrusted  to  them.  In  the 
exe-  lion  of  this  most  priestly  and 
ap-  .Ho  work,  let  them  make  op- 
portli  no  use  of  the  powerful  re- 
sour<  58  of  Christian  training,  by  In¬ 
struct  ing  youth,  by  founding  Chris¬ 
tian  l  associations,  oy  forming  study 
circles  on  Christian  lines.  Above  nil. 
let  tJiem  hold  in  high  esteem  and  em¬ 
ploy <  with  diligence  for  tho  benefit 
of  their  disciples  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises]  a  most  precious  means  of  per- 
and  of  social  reform,  as  we 
encyclical  "mens  nostra.” 


The 


i  social 


.  widely  among  men  of  every 

station  and  of  every  clime. 

And  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
attacking  moro  vehemently  tho 
Church  of  Christ,  we  sec  them  lay 
aside  their  intcrnnl  quarrels,  link  u- 
harmoniously  into  a  single  battli 
line,  and  strive  with  united  forces  t< 
ward  this  common  aim. 

No  one,  indeed,  is  unaware  of  the 
many  and  splendid  works  of  the 
clal  and  economic  field,  as  well  as  m 
education  and  religion,  laboriously 
set  in  motion  with  indefatigable  zeal 
by  Catholics.  But  this  admirable 
and  self-sacrificing  activity  not  un- 
frcquently  loses  some  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  by  being  directed  into  too  many 
different  channels.  Let,  then,  all 
of  good-will  stand  united.  Let 
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than  those  of  God.  For  herBolf  the 
Church  of  Christ,  built  upon  the 
solid  rock,  has  nothing  to  fear,  for 
she  knows  that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  her  nnd  the 
experience  of  centuries  has  taught 
her  that  storms,  even  the  most  vio¬ 
lent,  pass,  leaving  her  stronger  and 
triumphantly  victorious.  But  her  ma¬ 
ternal  bosom  cannot  but  bo  stirred  nt 
tho  thought  of  tho  countless  Ills 
which  the  tempests  of  the  kind  world 
occasion  to  bo  many  thousands;  at 
ought,  above  all,  of  the  im¬ 
mense  spiritual  evils  which  would  en¬ 
sue,  entailing  tho  eternal  ruin  of  so 
many  souls  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Chrii ' 
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turned  to  avert  these  grave  misfor¬ 
tunes  from  human  society.  Toward 
this  one  end  must  tend  all  c" 
and  endeavor,  supported  b; 


-  peaceful  fight  . .  —  -— 

talents,  powers  and  station  allow, 
strive  to  play  their  part  In  the 
Christian  renewal  of  human  society, 
which  Leo  XIII  inaugurated  in  his 
immortal  encyclical  "Rorum  No- 
varum.”  Lot  them  seek,  not  them¬ 
selves  and  the  things  that  are  their 
own,  but  the  things  that  aro  Jesus 
Christ's.  Let  them  not  urge  their 
own  Ideas  with  undue  persistence, 
but  be  ready  to  abandon  them,  how¬ 
ever  admirable,  should  the  greater 
common  good  seem  to  require  it,  that 
in  all  and  above  all  Christ  may  reign 
nnd  rule,  to  whom  bo  honor  nnd 
glory  nnd  power  for  ever  nnd  ever. 

That  this  happy - - - 
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;  exercises  we  declared  in  c 


.  effort 
d  by  assldu- 

_ and  fervent  prayers  to  God.  For, 

with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace, 
the  destiny  of  thc*human  family  lies 
in  our  hands. 

Intimate  Union  nnd  Harmony  Be¬ 
tween  All  Good  Men. 

Let  us  not  permit,  venerable  breth¬ 
ren  and  beloved  children,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world  to  soem  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  we,  who  by 
God's  goodness  are  children  of  light.  I 
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_ ,  _ _•  Brethren  and'  ae^ 

loved  children,  wc  impart  to  you  all, 
members  of  tho  great  Catholic  fam¬ 
ily  entrusted  to  our  care,  but  with 
special  affection  of  our  heart  to 
tlsans  and  other  workingmen 
gaged  in  manual  labor,  by  divine 
Providence  committed  to  us  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  nnd  to  Christian  em¬ 
ployers  and  masters,  with  paternal 
affection,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  nt  Rome,  at  Saint  Peter’s, 
the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
1931,  the  tenth  of  our  Pontificate. 
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TODAY'S  PROGRAMS 
IN  CITY'S  CHURCHES 


Many  Patriotic  and  Masonic 
Organizations  Will  Attend 
Special  Services. 


TO  OBSERVE  WHITSUNDAY 


Presbyterian  Edifices  Prayers 
Will  Be  Offered  for  Annual 
General  Assembly. 


"The 


This  is  Whitsunday,  or  Pentecost, 
the  anniversary  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Virtually  every  pastor 
of  a  ritualistic  church  will  preach 
on  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Trinity.  Because  of  Whitsunday 
numeroua  patriotic  and  Masonic  or¬ 
ganizations  will  attend  a  special 
vice  this  afternoon  or  evening, 
some  churches  there  will  be  confir¬ 
mations.  In  all  Presbyterian  sanc¬ 
tuaries  special  prayers  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  a  blessing  on  the  annual 
General  Assembly  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
opening  Thursday. 

Baptist. 

Riverside,  122d  Street  and  River¬ 
side  Drive— Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  new  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary;  4  P-  M.,  ministry  of  music 
service. 

Calvarv.  123  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street— Sermons,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  by  the  Rev.  Will  H.  Houghton 
on  "Prayer's  Pinnacle”  and  "What 
and  Where  Is  Hell?”;  3  P.  M.,  ad¬ 
dress  by  Vincent  Steffan  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  Philadelphia 
on  "The  Lasf  Hours  of  the  Con¬ 
demned  Man." 

Slount  Morris,  Fifth  Avenue,  be¬ 
tween  126th  and  127th  Streets-Morn- 
Ing,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Addison 
B.  Lorlmcr  on  "Carving  Stepping 
Stones  Out  of  Failures." 

Washington  Heights,  Convent  Ave¬ 
nue  and  145th  Street-Morning,  an 
observance  of  "Children's  Day,’  with 
a  Eermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  H. 
Baker  on  "God's  Messengers”;  eve¬ 
ning,  sermon  by  Dr.  Baker  on  "The 
Rules  of  tho  Game." 

Congregational. 

Broadway  Tabernacle,  at  Fifty- 
sixth  Street— Sermons,  morning  and 
evening,  by  the  Rev.  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers  on  "The  Man  Who  Was 
Blind"  and  "The  Struggle  In  the 
Night.” 

Manhattan.  Broadway,  above  Sev¬ 
enty-sixth  Street-Morning,  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.  Rock¬ 
well.  librarian  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  on  "The  Juniper  Tree;  or, 
Where  Are  New  York  s  Seven  Thou¬ 
sand'" 


Rev.  Otto  George  Gerbish 
M-ster  Calleth." 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

St.  Paul's,  West  End  Avenue  and 
Eighty-sixth  Street— Morning,  ad¬ 
dress  by  Stanlev  High,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Herald;  evening,  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  J,  Thornton  Legg,  as¬ 
sociate  pastor. 

•  Madison  Avenue,  nt  Sixtieth  Street 
—Morning  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman  on  "Broad  Minds 

and  Narrow  Sympathies”;  evening, 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  George  Hugh 
Smyth,  pastor  of  the  Hitchcock  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  Hartsdaie,  on  "Seek¬ 
ing  but  Never  Finding." 

Washington  Square,  135  West 
Fourth  Street— Sermons  morning  and 
evening  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L. 
Davis  on  "Salvation"  and  "Care¬ 
lessness  or  Christ.” 

Broadway  Temple,  at  174th  Street 
—Morning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Christian  F.  Reisner  on  "Comfort 
Amidst  Crime”;  evening,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 

Union,  Forty-eighth  Street,  west  of 
Broadway— Morning,  sermon  by  the 

_  -  -Gagn, 


and  at  4  P.  M.,  by  tho  Rev. 

L.  Gibbs,  tho  assistant. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  143  West  For- 


The  subj. 


feel  of  "the' 


_J  lesson-sermon 
In  all  churcheB  will  be  "Soul  and 
Body"  and  the  golden  text  will  bo 
"If  ve  through  the  spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body  ye  shall  live.' 

Jewish, 

Free  Synagogue,  worshiping  in 
Carnegie  Hall-Morning,  sixth  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Jew- 
lsh  Institute  of  Religion,  of  which 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  Is  the  founder 
and  president,  with  an  address  by 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  chief  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  ’'Values.' 

Temple  Emanv-EI,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Sixty-fifth  Street-10:30  A. ,  M-, 
closing  exercises  of  the  religious 
school  with  the  annual  award  of  the 
Lewis  May,  James  Sellgman  and 
Gustav  Gotthell  Medals. 

Central  Synagogue,  Lexingtijn  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street-At  10:30 
A.  M.,  confirmation  service. 

Lutheran. 

Sf.  James,  Madison  Avenue  and 
Seventy-third  Street— Morning,  re¬ 
ception  of  new  members,  celebration 
of  tho  holy  communion  and  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Trexler 
on  "Tho  Spirit  of  Power. 

Immanuel,  Lexington  Avenue  and 
Eighty-eighth  Street— At  10  A.  M., 
confirmation  of  sixty-four  children 
and  a  German  and  English  address 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Kleps;  eve¬ 
ning.  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
Clausing  on  "Faith,  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Graco  Church,  119  West  Seventy- 
first  Street-Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Weyl. 

St.  Peter's,  437  East  140th  Street- 
At  10  A.  M..  confirmation  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adult*  and  a  sermon  by  the 


_  'Hun¬ 
ger  for  Completion" ;  evening,  a 
sacred  concert  by  the  Chamber  Mu¬ 
sic  Orchestra  a*d  the  Chorus  Choir. 

St.  Andrew's,  322  West  Seventy- 
sixth  Street— Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Claude  C.  Coile,  tho  new  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  District 
of  the  Methodist  Conference,  and 
music  by  the  Crusade  Union  Boy 
Choir  Singers. 

Cornell  Memorial.  231  East  Sev¬ 
enty-sixth  Street— Services  at  11  A. 
M..  3  and  8  P.  M.  and  each  evening 
this  week  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Business 
Men  of  Greater  J'few  York.  Tonight 
the  leader  will  be  "Joe”  Justus. 

Sf.  James,  MadlBon  Avenue  and 
126th  Street— Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  George  Maychin  Stockdale  on 
"Christians  Only,  A  Study  in  Anti- 
Semitism.  With  Aoplogles  to  Broun 
and  Brett." 

Fordham,  Marion  Avenue  and 
Fordham  Road,  the  Bronx— Sermons 
morning  and  evening  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Franklin  Snyder. 

Moravian. 

First,  Lexington  Avenue  and  Thir¬ 
tieth  Street— Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  N.  Schwartz,  guest  preacher. 

Presbyterian. 

First,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street— Morning,  6ermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Voldemar  Moldenhawer  on 
"Revelations,  the  Great  Consumma¬ 
tion";  evening,  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Packer  Elliott, 

Brick,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Street— Morning,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Black,  pastor  of 
St.  George's  Church,  West,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  who  iB  here  as  a 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  the  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  which  opens  Thursday  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  afternoon  service  at 
Brick  Church  has  been  discontinued 
until  Fall. 

Fifth,  Avenu.  at  fifty-fifth  street— 
Morning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Howard;  4:30  P.  M.,  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minot  C.  Morgr- 
on  "A  Teacher  Comes  from  God, 

Central,  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Street— Morning,  sermon  by 
tlie  Rev.  Dwight  Witherspoon  Wylie 
on  "The  Emmaus  Road'1;  evening, 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott, 
the  assistant. 

Park  Avenue,  at  Eighty-sixth— Ser- 

Kev.  Dr. '  Alb'e'rt  Parkei 


"Young  People 

Rutgers,  Seventy-third  Street,  West 
of  Broadway— Morning,  serm 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Russell.  . 
ning.  service  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance. 

West  Park,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
Eighty-sixth  Street— Sermons,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Anthony  H.  Evans  on  "The  Pioneer 
Church1’  and  "Avoiding  Weak¬ 
nesses." 

West  End,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
105th  Street— Sermons,  morning  and 
evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  CharleB  L. 
Goodell,  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Evangelism  and  Life  Service  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  on 
"Light  nnd  Sight"  and  "What  Has 
Become  of  Sin?" 

Fort  Washington,  174th  Street  and 
Wadsworth  Avenue— Sermons,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wesley  Mcgaw  on  "Beginning  nt 
Jerusalem"  and  “A  Man  from 
Macedonia." 

Van  Nest.  Morris  Park  and  Barnes 
Avenues,  £ho  Bronx— Morning,  ser¬ 
mon  by  tho  Rev.  Edward  J.  Carson 
on  "Protecting  Life's  Greatest 
Hours";  evening,  address  by  Sumio 
Uesugl  on  "From  Buddhism  to 
Christianity. ” 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Cathedral  of  Bt.  John  the  Divine. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  110th  Street 
—Sermon  by  the  Very  Rev.  Milo  H. 
Gates  on  ■'The  Lift  of  the  Spirit,” 
with  a  solemn  procession  followed  by 
the  Holy  Communion;  4  P.  M.,  an¬ 
nual  Knights  Templar  service,  with 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  How¬ 
ard,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church. 


ar.  marj  i no  ruym,  ju 
ty-sixth  Street— Morning,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Klein;  4  P.  M., 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ogden 
Du  Bols. 

Trinity  Church,  Broadway,  at  the 
head  of  Wall  Street-Morning,  ser- 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calen  R.  Steson; 

,  *.  M.,  eighth  annual  reunion 

service  of  Trinity  Choir  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation.  The  medals  endowed  by 
the  late  Richard  Delafield  will  be 
awarded  to  the  two  choristers  who 
have  done  the  best  work  in  the  choir 
during  the  year. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity  Parish. 
Broadway,  between  Fulton  and  Ve- 
sev  Streets— Holy  Communion  at  7, 
8,'l0  and  11  A.  M..  with  a  sermon  at 
the  last  service  by  tne  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  P-  McComas.  the  vicar;  4 
P.  M.,  evensong  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Williams. 

Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Ninetieth  Street— Morn¬ 
ing,  sermon  by  Professor  Howard 
Chandler  Robbins  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary;  4  P.  M 

nual  service  of  Pyramid  Lodge  . 

F.  and  A.  M.,  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  Glover. 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  Just  East  of 
Fifth  Avenue-Morning,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Killian  A.  Stlmpson,  rector 
of  tho  American  Episcopal  Church, 
Florence  Italy. 

Church  of  the  Incarnation.  Madison 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street  — 
Morning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Percy  Silver;  4  P.  M.,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Earle  Gerhardt  LIcr,  the 
assistant. 

All  Angels’,  West  End  Avenue  and 
Eighty-first  Street  —  Morning,  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bu¬ 
chanan  Bornardin,  the  assistant. 

St.  James,  Madison  Avenue  and 
Seventy-first  Street— Morning,  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  War- 
field  Crowder;  4  P.  M.,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Sidney  T.  Cooke,  the 
curate. 

Church  of  the.  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
James  Parish,  Eighty-eighth  Street, 
near  First  Avenue— Morning,  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dudley  S.  Stark;  eve¬ 
ning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Chester  A. 
Porteus. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street- 
Sermons  morning  and  evening  by 
tho  Rev.  Worcester  Perkins. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street- 
Morning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lucius  A.  Edelblute  on  "God  tho 
Holy  Spirit";  8  P.  M.,  evening 
ship. 

Grace  Church,  Broadway  and  Tenth 
Street— SermonB  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Russell 
Bowie  on  "A  Crisis  of  National  De¬ 
cision"  and  "Some  Heroes  Who  Have 
No  Memorial  Day.” 

Chufch  of  the  Ascension, Fifth  Av 
nue  and  Tenth  Street— Morning,  se 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  1 
Aldrich. 

Church  of  St.  Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
worie.  Tenth  Street,  west  of  Second 
Avenue  —  Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Normon  Guthrie 
on  "The  Last  Sacrifice  of  Socrates: 
the  Persic  Cock  to  Asklepios";  4 
P.  M..  Spring  poetry  symposium, 
with  David  Morton,  Mary  Siegrist, 
Joseph  Campbell,  Barbara  Young 
and.  Joseph  Ausiander  participating; 
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,  ,g  nnd  evening,  --  — - 
_..  Milton  J.  Hoffman  of  New 
Brunswick  on  "A  Prophet's  Victory 
and  "A  Prophet's  Despair. 

Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street 
—Sermons,  morning  and  evening,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Malcolm  James  Mac¬ 
Leod. 

End  Collegiate,  Seventy-! 
reet  and  West  TT'-J  — 


Morning,  sermon  bv  ' 
Henry  Evertson  Cobb. 


t  End  Avenue — 
the  Rev.  Dr. 


East  Eighty-ninth  Street  Church, 
between  Park  and  Madison  Avenues 
—Morning,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dean 
McKee,  guest  preacher;  evening,  scr¬ 
ibe  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  Tilton  Jr. 

. IV  Memorial,  First  Avenue 

and  Sixty-seventh  Street— SermonB, 
morning  and  evening,  by  the  Rev. 

Paul  R.  Dickie  on  "A  Free-Floating 
Fear"  and  "Th*  Power  of  Sugges¬ 
tion." 

Roman  Catholic. 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Fiftieth  Street— Low  masses 
at  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  A.  M.  and  at 
12:35  P.  M.,  and  high  mass  at  11 
A.  M.,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  A.  Fadden,  assistant  rector; 

4  P.  M.,  annual  military  memorial 
service  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  in  honor  of  the  soldier, 
sailor  nnd  marine  dead  ot  the  julUqbl 
with  a  sermon  by  Mgr.  John  P.  Chid-  “J* 
wick,  who  was  chaplain  of  the 
Universallst. 


IN  THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 

But  Statistician  Holds  More 
Persons  Now  Reach  70  Than 
/Jmong  Our  Ancestors. 


LEWIS  CRITICISM  WEIGHED 


In  June  Current  History, 
tuthor  Takes  View  of  U* 
no  Held  by  Europeans. 


and  Bryco  Fogle, 

St.  George’s.  Stuvvesnnt  Square 
and  East  Sixteenth  Street— Morning, 
sermon  bv  the  Rev,  Dr.  Karl  Rol- 
land ;  4  P.  M-,  annual  service  of 
Negro  spirituals,  during  which  Harry 
T.  Burleigh  will  sing  two  groups  of 
solos.  The  afternoon  service  will  be 
broadcast  by  WOR. 

St.  John's.  218  West  Eleventh 
Street— Morning,  sermon  by  tho  Rev. 
John  A.  Wade. 

Church  of  Bt.  Matthew  and  St.  Tim¬ 
othy,  26  WeBt  Eighty-fourth  Street- 
Morning,  Bermon  by  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Burgess;  evening,  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Donald  Miliar,  the  curate. 

Calvary,  Fourth  Avenue  Bnd 
Twenty-first  Street-Morning,  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Shoe¬ 
maker  Jr.  on  "The  Experience  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit”  ;  evening,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  William  Cleveland  Hicks  on 
"Outliving  the  Pagans.  " 

Sf.  Duke’s,  Convent  Avcnuo  and 
141st  Street— Morning,  divine  wor¬ 
ship;  4  P.  M.,  a  service  of  spiritual 
healing  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Walsh. 

Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Trinity 
Parish,  Broadway  and  155th  Street- 
Morning,  celebration  of  tho  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
the  edifice,  with  a  special  festival 
service,  including  a  procession  and  u 
sermon  by  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  S. 
Fleming;  8  P.  M.,  annual  United 
Guild  service,  nt  which  all  gulldB  and 
societies  connected  with  the  chajjel 
will  march  in  procession  and 
Fleming  will  preach. 

Reformed. 

Marble  Collegiate,  Fifth_  Avenue 


Bt.  Thomas,  Fifth  Avenu*  and  Fif-  and  Twenty-ninth  Street-Sermon*, 


All  Souls  Congregation,  worshlnlng 
in  the  MacDowell  Club,  166  East  Sev¬ 
enty-third  Street— Morning,  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  pastor 
at  Hartford. 

Universallst. 

Church  of  the  Dildns  Paternity, 
Central  Park  West  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Street— Morning,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Lon  Ray  Call,  pastor  of  the 
West  Side  Unitarian  congregation, 
which  Is  holding  Joint  worship  here, 
n  "Words  Made  Flesh.” 

United  Presbyterian. 

West  Forty-fourth  Street  Church, 
432  West  Forty-fourth  Street— Morn¬ 
ing.  sacrament  ot  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell  White  of¬ 
ficiating. 

Radio, 

WJZ—  At  8  P.  M.,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  on  "Mak¬ 
ing  Money  King";  5  P.  M..  address 
by  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council. 

WEAF—At  4  P.  M.,  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  on  "The 
Supremo  Sanctuary:  Home." 

WPCH — At  1:15  P.  M.,  sermon  by' 
the  Rev.  J.  Elmer  Fr&zee.  assistant 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

Mlscellancou*. 

Church  of  the.  Strangers,  307  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street— Morning,  divine 
worship;  evening,  a  memorial  service 
In  honor  ot  the  veterans  ot  the  Civil, 
Spanlsh-Amcrlcan  and  World  War 
who  have  died  during  the  year,  with 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Mans¬ 
field  Spencer  on  "The  Heroes  of  Yes¬ 
terday  the  Inspiration  of  Today."  A 
snlutc  to  the  dead  will  be  given  by 
Commander  Edward  M.  Griffiths. 


>  further  beyond  70  years 
than  our  ancestors  did, 
f  us  live  to  be  70,  according 
to  Tr  I  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician 
of  flip  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Comp  by,  writing  In  Current  History 
for  J'  e. 

Cl  e  has  been  no  Increase  in  the 

ilyTi'jie  same  today,  even  In  Europe 
id  America,  as  It  has  been  during 
o  et "ire  historical  period.  Extraor- 
ninarvl  gains  have  indeed  been  made 
in  bringing  more  people  safely 
through  the  hitherto  dangerous 
ncrlo<  ot  infancy  and  having  them 
Burvl'1  e  into  childhood,  early  adult 
life  atid  maturity.” 

Explaining  the  reasons  for  the  In¬ 
creased  chances  of  reaching  the  bibli¬ 
cal  lijnlt.  Dr.  Dublin  says : 

"Tlv  greater  part  of  the  gain  has 
occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Beforfc  that  we  were  primarily  ac- 
cumtifxting  knowledge  of  how  dis¬ 
eases  are  caused  and  spread;  the  re- 
■■<cades  have  concentrated  on 
plication  of  such  knowledge  to 
,  betterment.  The  average 
m  of  life  is  today  eighteen 
more  than  It  was  a  century 
en  of  which  years  have  been 
gained  since  1900." 

Analyzes  Lewis  Criticism. 

•lair  Lewis  In  bis  criticisms  of 
Amel'ica  Is  borrowing  from  nearly 
threl  centuries  of  similar  European 
critljism  of  tho  United  States,  asserts 
Guilkvus  Myers. 

"Jie  year  1606  was  the  starting 
„uu»,"  ho  says,  "and  the  Puritans 
werJ  the  first  victims,  •  •  • 

ct.d  bv  a  King's  Commission 
iui  'es  to  wealth.  Yet,  surveying 
European  society  of  the  Puritan 
perlld  we  find  sensational  operations 
In  ipe  quest  for  money,  to  mention 
only  the  South  Sea  Company  and  the 
Dut'h  and  British  East  India  com¬ 
panies.  Why  was  the  charge  of 
morey-madness  fastened  upon  Amer- 

Myers  cites  the  European  aris- 
tocrficy'f  scorn  of  trade,  which  ex¬ 
plains,  he  feels,  the  European  appro¬ 
bation  of  awarding  the  Nobel  prize 
io  $inclBir  Lewis,  creator  of  "Bab- 

'or  tho  titanic  European  tariff 
w‘  now  in  progress,  the  American 
ta  l  J  ln  Part  responsible,"  du¬ 
els 'u  a  prominent  official  of  the 
U  ted  States  Government,  whose 
d  o  CBnnot  be  given. 

-  *innu-nL..gucanaaa  tariff* 


In  proportion  to  his  real  political 
power. 

Discuss  Spanish  Revolt. 

The  Spanish  revolution  is  treated 
in  a  comprehensive  symposium  of 
four  articles,  first  of  which  is  an 
interpretative  narrative  of  the  gene- 
of  tho  revolution,  by  Professor 
William  E.  Lingclbach  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Simeon 
Strunsky  contributes  a  study  of  Al¬ 
fonso  XIII,  man  and  monarch,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  the  Spanish 
people  were  fond  of  "their  gay 
sportsman  King,"  but  that  the  up- 

- and  middle  classes  fell  away 

_ l  him  because  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  the  peasants  because  of 
economic  distress.  Catalonia's  move¬ 
ment  for  autonomy  is  treated  by 
Bailey  W.  Diffie  and  the  parallel 
Basque  movement  by  Max  A.  c"- 
velle. 

How  American  women  acquired 
this  year  their  first  full  citizenship 
Is  described  by  John  L.  Cable,  for¬ 
mer  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
Ohio  District  and  author  of  the 
Cablo  bill  which  secured  those 
rights. 

•'The  act  of  March  3,  1931.  says 
Mr.  Cable,  "provides  that  the  wo¬ 
men  who  marry  Ineligible  aliens 
shall  no  longer  lose  their  citizenship, 
that  women  who  previously  lost  cili- 


Today";  3  P.  M.,  commencement  i 
the  School  of  Community  Religion. 

Central  Church  of  the  Disciples.  142 
West  Eighty-first  Street— Morning, 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finis  S.  Idle- 
n  "Tho  Mind  of  ChriBt." 
Temple  ( Adventist J,  564  West 
150th  Street-Evening,  sermon  by  th* 
Rev.  H.  Camden  Lacey  on  "Daniel's 
Seventieth  Week." 


repatriated,  nnd  that  the  eligible 

alien  wife  of  an  Ineligible  alien  may 
be  naturalized."  These  were  the  only 
remaining  differences  ln  complete 
equality  of  American  citizenship  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes. 

"The  mystery  of  'Big  Bill'  Thomp¬ 
son,  ex-Mayor  of  Chicago,  exists  in 
social  rather  than  in  individual 
psychology,"  declares  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  Morss  Lovett  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  ln  another  article.  "Per¬ 
sonally  he  is  a  simple  character. " 
he  holds,  mentioning  In  Illustration 
Thompson's  fondness  for  sports,  pub¬ 
licity  and  applause,  his  good-natured, 
self-indulgent  vanity,  his  shrewdness 

..  Lfjr - Jr-*— — 


-ppcal,  but  his  inability  to  foresee 
consequences,  concluding,  "ln  short, 
the  last  person  to  trust  with  the 
serious  Interests  of  any  community." 

"Anton  J.  Cormak  Is  a  complete 
contrast  to  his  predecessor,"  Profes¬ 
sor  Lovett  adds. 

Decries  Soviet  Trade  Bon. 

A  plea  for  the  removal  of  all  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Russlan-Amerlcan  trade, 
in  view  of  the  slight  competition  be¬ 
lieved  possible  with  American  indus¬ 
tries.  is  made  by  Ell  B.  Jacobson,  an 
American  who  formerly  taught  at 
the  Second  Moscow  University. 

Vincent  Vocovich,  who  for  five 
years  was  cost  accountant  instructor 
in  Soviet  Governments,  says  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  surveying  labor  in  Russia; 
"Freedom  to  choose  the  place  of 
work,  employer,  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  would  mean  that 
few  workers  would  select  Commu¬ 
nist*  for  their  industrial  administra¬ 
tors.  Measures  of  virtual  enslave¬ 
ment  alone  make  Russians  work  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions." 

"The  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines  Is  sent  to  Manila  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  and 
told  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
islnnda  until  Washington  decides 
what  to  do  with  them,”  asserts  H. 
Ford  Wilkins,  managing  editor  of 
The  Manila  Bulletin,  in  an  estimate 
of  Dwight  F.  Davis,  the  present  ex- 
...  .  — - —  ^ - ,rel  Dnvrfc, 


however,  is  a  diplomatic  and  effi¬ 
cient  administrator,  la  th*  opinion 
of  this  observer. 

Other  leading  articles  ln  this  Issue 
of  Current  History  are  "Albert  Ed¬ 
ward,  Prince  ot  Waifs,"  by  P.  W. 
Wilson,  former  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  "The  Rising  Cost  of  American 
Government,”  by  Joseph  Byrns,  Rep¬ 
resentative  In  Congress,  Sixth  Ten¬ 
nessee  District,  and  "The  New  Turkey 
Under  Mustapha  Kcmal,"  by  Caleb 
F.  Gates,  president  of  Robert  Col¬ 
lege,  Istanbul. 

icond  section  of  the  maga- 


CHILDREN'S  TOUR  HAILED.  ’ 

Flag  Association  Leader  Arrange* 
Plan*  In  Franc*  and  England. 
Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  cabled  yesterday  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  United  States  Flag 
Association,  of  which  he  is  president 
general,  that  government  officials  In 
France  and  England  were  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  him  in  arranging  for  the 
"envoys  of  friendship”  who  are  to 
visit  those  twe  countries  this  Sum¬ 
mer  under  the  organization's  aus-. 
pices.  They  will  sail  from  New  York 
French  line  steamship 
France  June  17,  in  furtherance  of 
movement  for  world  friendship 
based  on  childhood  education,  "un¬ 
derstanding,  tolerance  and  justice."' 

Colonel  Moss  said  in  his  message 
that  Lady  Astor  had  promised  all 
possible  cooperation  and  thought  the 
movement  “one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  ever  been  done  to 
bring  America  and  England  closer 
togther."  In  Paris,  Colonel  Moss 
cabled,  the  interest  of  Ambassador 
Edge  and  government  officials  as¬ 
sured  the  success  of  the  envoyi'- 
vlslt.  _  .  - - - L- 


zine  is  devoted  to  a  month's  world 
mii.iiiuui  _ jt _  history  by  fourteen  American  hls- 

in‘estimatlng~ the  elements  of  popular  1  torlans. 
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(Central  Synagogue  j 

Lu  In  Eton  Avenue  at  SSUi  Street 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 


CONFIRMATION  SERVICES 
TODAY  AT  10:30  A.  M. 
.VISITORS  ARE  WELCOME!  m 


.■'e.two-jjBnjor  .  oconom 
tala^fci.1  AmeTTCIri  nnt 
I  or  polTereFT  British  am 


onomic  forces, 

- ,  nnd  of  two 

.  British  and  French, 
unstable  solution  of  new  bound- 
arlff,  economic  depletion,  social  dis¬ 
organization  nnd  political  change.  It 
In  4  ^nock-down,  drag-out  battle  for 
th«l  future  control  of  the  markets 
of  (100,000,000  Europeans." 

-tfi  Consumer  la  found  by  this 
thorlty  to  have  fow  rights  or  none, 
wbu*  the  producer  Is  considered  only 


Public  Notices 

Daily  $1.00  an  agate  /fmi  Sunday  $1.20. 
The  A'cvi  York  Time!  maintain! 
through  adverliiements  in  thij  colt 
Notice  Department,  The  Nev>  Tor* 
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TUNGSTEN  PLATE 
MADE  AT  COLUMBIA 


Prof.  Fink  Discovers  Electric 
Process  Realizing  Chemists' 
Dream  of  Sixty  Years. 


MANY  COMMERCIAL  USES 


WESLEYAN  PREPARES 
100TH  COMMENCEMENT 


Will  Gradaate  126  Seniors  on 
Jane  15 — Program  for  Week- 
End  Announced. 


Not  Tarnishable  and  Im- 
to  Acid  Discoloration,  Will 
e  Valuable  In  Industry. 


Tungsten  plate,  a  dream  of  the 
electro-chemist  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  can  now  be  made  through 
new  electroplating  process  discovered 
by  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink  of  the 
VElectro-Chemlcnl  Department  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  he  announced  y 
jterday. 

The  new  plate,  displayed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fink  In  his  laboratory,  gives 
the  appearance  of  being  even  whiter 
than  silver,  for,  unlike  silver,  it  docs 
not  tarnish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  ureal 
In  addition  tungsten  is  one  of  the  tlew 
hardest  of  metal  i,  with  a  melting 
8,000  degrees  F6hrenhelL_ 


nrore  tnnri  -Twice  mot  u.  chromium. 
Unlike  other  metals  Used  for  plating, 
It  Is  insoluble  In  the  strongest  acids. 
1  It  was  pointed  out  that  If  household 
utensils  made  of  tungsten  plate 
should  come  Into  common  use  It 
Would  bring  to  an  end  the  polishing 
labors  of  the  housewife,  as  the  metal 
la  Immune  not  only  to  tarnishing  hut 
1  to  the  discoloration  from  the  acids  in 
foods.  Plated  on  aluminum,  it  was 
stated,  an  article  of  great  lightness 
and  durability  could  be  produced  for 
household  use. 

Tungsten  plate,  however,  Is  likely 
to  be  used  most  widely  In  Industries 
depending  on  chemical  processes 
,  where  resistance  to  heat  and  acid  is 


A.  M.  and  senior  society  meetings 
'  "  For  the  seventh  successive 
.  H.  Vlrglnius  Leonard,  ’12,  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  member  of  the 
glee  club  of  the  University  Club  of 
New  York,  will  lead  the  alumni  sing 
'  '1  o'clock.  During  the  morning 
.  Alumni  Council,  headed  by  Its 
•esldent,  George  W.  Davidson  of 
.  ew  York,  will  meet  and  the 
seniors  will  conduct  their  class  day 

JiriuyL  -the  _gJlt-flt-.  _ _ 

Philadelphia,  former  pi- . 

Wesleyan  trustees,  will  be  opened 
with  Informal  exercises  led  by  the 
donor. 

At  1:80  o'clock  the  alumni  will  pa¬ 
rade  through  the  campus  behind 


16,  of  Jackson 
neignia,  *•*.  &rand  marshal. 

.The  parade  will  end  on  Andrus 
Field,  where  Wesleyan  will  meet 
Williams  In  the  flnnl  "Llltla  Three- 
baseball  game. 

President  James  L.  McConaughy 
dll  later  give  a  reception  at  his 
home,  and  In  the  evening^  reunion 
banquetr  " 


ness,  gi 

conductivity  and  high  melting  point 
make  It  particularly  suitable  for  elec¬ 
trical  contacts  and  arc  points  subject 
to  great  temperature  changes. 

A  piece  of  brass  which  Professor 
.  Fink  had  plated  with  a  tungsten  alloy 
was  not  noticeably  attacked  by  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  In  a  week.  A  coating  of 
any  other  common  metal  of  equal 
thickness,  Professor  Fink  pointed 
i  out,  would  have  had  a  life  of  sec- 
.  ends,  rather  than  of  hours,  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  first  attempts  to  plate  tungsten 
were  made  by  a  German  chemist, 

1  Zettnow,  In  1867.  He  used  a  bath  of 
molten  sodium  tungsten,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  tungsten  oxide 
,  by  electrolysis,  but  failed  to  make 
pure  tungsten. 

The  electro-depoBltlon  of  metallic 
1  tungsten  has  been  attempted  since 
then  by  many  Investigators,  both  in 
I  this  country  and  In  Germany,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  no  method 
had  been  found  which  would  give  the 
consistent  results  necessary  for  com- 
1  mercial  success.  Professor  Fink,  who 
Is  also  the  originator  of  the  ductile 
i  tungsten  lamp  filamept,  has  been 
working  on  the  problem  for  almost 
twenty-five  years. 

"A,  comparison  of  tungsten  with 
other  metals,"  said  Professor  Fink, 
"shows  the  desirability  of  a  tungsten 
Coating.  Cadmium,  silver  and  nickel 
are  all  duller  and  have  a  much  lower 
,  melting  point.  Chromium  is  almost 
equally  bright,  but  It  melts  at  a  much 
1  lower  temperature,  and  Is  soluble  in 


,  for  the  classes  of  ’72,  '81, 
'01,  ’ll.  ’16,  ’21  and  ’28  will 
held,  with  a  buffet-supper  dance 
In  the  ’92  Theatre  and  a  band  con- 
ert  on  the  campus. 

President  McConaughy  will  give 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  Sunday 
morning.  Sunday  evening  the  seniors 
will  hold  their  final  sing  on  the 
steps  of  North  College,  and  Profes- 
_ t  o  n,ti„  will  cnndiict  a  musl- 


sor  J.  S.  Dally  will  conduct  a  musi¬ 
cal  service  in  the  chapel. 

In  formal  procession  the  seniors 
and  faculty  will  march  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  Monday  niorn- 
lng,  where  degrees  will  be  conferred 
and  prizes  and  honors  Tor  the  year 
awarded. 


BARNARD  PREPARES 
FOR  ITS  SENIOR  WEEK 


Will  Have  Commencement  Sepa¬ 
rate  From  Colombia  Except  for 
Sermon  and  Degree  Ceremony. 


Profeasor  Fink's  process  Involves 
the  passing  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  water  solution  of  sodium 
tungstate.  Deposits  of  metallic  tung¬ 
sten  were  successfully  produced  on 
a  variety  of  metals.  Including  brass, 
copper,  zinc,  iron  and  carbon.  The 
tungsten  deposit,  it  was  said,  was 
smooth,  hard  and  coherent,  having  a 
high  lustre. 

Chromium  plating,  which  has  had 
■'  remarkable  success  because  It  is  dec- 
1  cratlve  and  offers  efficient  protec- 
■  tion  against  atmospheric  corrosion, 
Was  also  developed  in  the  Columbia 
,  laboratories  by  Dr.  Fink  in  1922. 


The  complete  program  for  senior 
week  activities,  opening  on  Friday 
with  a  step-slnglng  ceremony  and 
closing  on  June  -4  with  the  lvy-plant- 
ing  rites,  was  announced  yesterday 
at  Barnard  College.  The  climax  in 
senior  week  will  come  on  June  2 
when  280  Barnard  girls  will  receive 
Bachelor  of  Arts  d.-gi  ees. 

el"  program  entirely 


PEDDIE  PLANS  EXERCISES. 


Commencement  Program*  Announced 
at  Lawrencevllle  and  Hun. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

( PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  May  23.— 
Peddle  School  at  Hlghtstown  will  be¬ 
gin  Us  commencement  season  next 
Saturday,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  today  by  Dr.  Roger  W.  Swet- 


'  land,  headmaster.  The  exercises  will 

•  continue  through  Monday,  June  1. 

'  Junior  School  exercises,  alumni 

•  meetings,  the  annual  reception  of  Dr. 
.  and  Mrs.  Swetland,  and  a  play  by 
.  the  Dramatic  Club  will  be  held  on 

Saturday.  On  Sunday,  the  baccalau- 
!  reate  address  will  be  given  by  the 

•  Rev.  George  R.  Baker  of  New  York. 

•  Diplomas  will  be  awarded  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  commencement  ad- 
dress  will  be  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Hazen  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

I  '  Lawrencevllle  School  announced  to¬ 
day  that  Its  commencement  will  begin 
on  June  11  with  the  annual  reception 
I  given  by  Headmaster  and  Mrs. 
.  Slather  A.  Abbott.  The  speaker  will 
be  the  Rev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of 
New  York.  Sunday,  June  12,  the  bac- 

•  Calaureate  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Headmaster  Abbott.  The  exer- 

i  els es  will  close  on  Monday. 

The  Hun  School  will  hold  Its  an¬ 
imal  commencement  on  June  12, 
plans  for  which  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Headmaster  John  G.  Hu 
Other  commencements 


w planned  include  the  Princeton 
.  paratory  School.  June  12;  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Country  Day  School,  June  8;  St. 
’  Joseph's  College,  June  15;  Miss 
Fine's  School  for  Girls,  June  5. 


DR.  BAKER  TO  BE  HONORED. 


Memorial  Door  at  Trinity  Church, 
Princeton,  to  Be  Dedicated. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J„  May  23.-The 
Alfred  Britten  Baker  Memorial 
Doorway  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Princeton,  given  in  memory 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  for 
‘  sixty  years  rector  and  rector 
tus  of  Trinity,  former  dean  of  the 
Trenton  Cathedral',  and  the  organ¬ 
izer  of  student  work  In  Princeton 
I,.,.,.. „ii„  hv  i he  Kniscoual  Church, 


University  by  the  Episcopal  Church, 

'  will  be  dedicated  on  Thursday.  June 
4  it  was '  announced  today  by  the 
Rev  Robert  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  memorial  committee. 

The  principal  address  will  be  by 
President  John  Grier  Hibben  of 
Princeton  University.  The  Rip'1* 
Rev.  Paul  Matthews,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey  will  perform  the  dedication. 
An  original  work  by  Dr.  Henry  van 
.  Dyke,  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Baker 
and  distinguished  poet  and  essayist, 
■will  be  read  at  the  dedication. 


City  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buy*  500-Acre  Camp 
The  purchaso  by  the  New  York 
City  V.  M.  C.  A.  of  a  500-acre  camp 
,  site  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  George 

wps  announced  yesterday  by  the  di¬ 
rector*.  The  land  Is  covered  with 
wood*  and  has  a  lake  frontage 
nearly  a  mile.  It  will  be  used 
men  over  17  years  old  during 
Summer  months  «nd  a*  a  rest  camp 
through  the  entlr*  year. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
MIDDLETOWN,  Conn.,  May  23.- 
i  the  100th  year  of  Its  history.  Wes- 
:)'nn  University  will  graduate  126 
seniors  at  the  commencement,  June 
More  thnn  500  alumni 
pected  to  return  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  week-end,  starting  Friday, 
June  12. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Chapter  on  the  cumpus, 
Friday  afternoon,  will  Inaugural' 
the  exercises.  In  the  evening  th> 
play  "Caste"  will  be  presented  by 
the  Paint  and  Powder  Club  — ' 
fraternities  will  hold  reunions. 


mencement  - 

separate  from  the  men  students 
Columbia  University,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  UaccalBureate  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  Chaplain  Raymond  Knox 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  May  31.  and 
the  awarding  of  diplomas  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on 
June  2.  The  Barnard  ceremonies  will 
close  with  the  senior  dinner  In  Hewitt 
Hall  on  June  4. 

During  senior  week  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Barnard's  1931  gift  to  the 
college,  consisting  of  $800  that  Is  to 
be  used  to  construct  the  Virginia  C. 
Glldersleeve  reading  room,  will  take 
place.  This  gift  is  given  by  the  stc 
dents  in  honor  of  Miss  Glldersleeve 
twentieth  anniversary  as  dean  at  Bar¬ 
nard  College.  Miss  Glldersleeve.  who 
Is  in  England,  Is  the  oldest  dean  at 
Columbia  University  In  point  of 
service. 

This  year  the  traditional  senior 
>lav.  which  was  abolished  last  year, 
las"  been  restored.  A.  A.  Milne's 
'The  Romantic  Age,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  will  be  staged  by  the 
seniors.  Two  performances,  on  May- 
29  and  30,  will  be  given  at  the 
Brlnckcrhoff  Theatre. 


HUNTER  ADDS  31  COURSES. 


New  Studies  In  Science  and  Busl- 
Law  Show  Educational  Trend, 
addition  of  thirty-one  new 
courses  to  the  curriculum  of  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  division  of  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  announced  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  by  Dr.  James 


.  Kleran,  president  of  the  college, 
change  In  the  trend  of  education  Is 
shown  In  the  adoption  of  science 
courses  for  the  general  student  and 
studies  in  business  law  and  account¬ 
ing  as  regular  academic  subjects. 
Nine  new  courses  have  been  added 
In  the  science  department,  seven  In 
languages,  six  In  speech,  five  In  so¬ 
cial  science,  three  in  music  and  one 
In  mathematics.  Most  of  these  are 
ne  or  two  point  studies. 

A  course  In  English  men  of  letters, 
Including  Sidney.  Raleigh.  Banyan, 
Addlsop,  Steele.  Swift.  Boswell, 
Southey.  Dickens.  Ruskln  and  Ste- 
•enson.  and  one  In  great  English  let¬ 
ter  writers  such  as  Howell,  Lady 
Montagu,  Pope.  Gray.  Walpole,  Cow- 
per,  Shelley.  Byron  and  Lamb,  «•<'">- 
prise  the  nr—  *"  K 

department. 


COLUMBIA  ALUMNI 
TO  HONOR  MORROW 


Senator  Will  Be  Guest  of  Law 
School  Association  at  Dinner 
on  Wednesday. 


DR.  BUTLER  WILL  SPEAK 


Ithar  Senators  and  Jurists  Will 
Attend — One  of  Many  Reunion* 
Planned  Thl*  Week. 


dinner  to  be  tendered  to  Senator 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  by  the  Columbia 
University  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Law  School  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  next 
Wednesday  Is  one  of  the  leading 
events  In  a  .series  of  alumni  reunions 
that  afe  to  take  place  this  week. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
t  the  dinner. 

Senators  Wagner  and  Copeland, 
Judges  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals, 
(he  presiding  Justices  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Divisions  and  Justice  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  former  dean 


planning  --  , - - 

More  than  fifteen  alumni  classes 
_re  to  hold  reunions  at  Columbia 
durlqg  the  next  two  weeks.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  anniversary  dinners  will 
take  place  on  June  1  and  2,  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  'university’s  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

The  class  of  1921  Is  the  first  group 
to  hold  a  reunion  program,  meeting 
at  Brlarcllff.  N.  Y.,  today.  This 
class  will  also  participate  In  the 
Alumni  Day  luncheon  on  June  2. 
The  class  of  1903  will  hold  its  re¬ 
union  next  Wednesday  at  the  Morris 
Country  Golf  Club  In  Convent,  N.  J. 
The  class  of  1929  will  meet  at  the 
Columbia  University  Club  next  Thurs¬ 
day.  Seven  class  reunions  are  to  be 
held  on  June  1.  The  class  of  1881 
will  hold  Its  fiftieth  reunion  dinner 
at  the  Lotus  Club.  The  classes  of 
1884,  1886,  1891.  1896  and  1630  will 
hold  dinners  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Club.  The  class  of  1892  will 
hold  its  reunion  at  the  home  of  A. 
VV.  Chapman,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

On  June  2  the  class  of  1885  Will 
hold  Its  reunion  at  the  Columbia 
University  Club.  On  the  same  day 
the  class  of  1906  will  hold  Its  get- 
together  at  the  Seavlew  Golf  Club, 
at  Absecon.  N.  J.  On  June  26,  the 
class  or  1901  will  hold  Us  thirtieth 
anniversary  reunion  on  a  boat  trip 
"P  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  alumni  luncheon  In  John  Jay 
Hall  will  take  place  on  June  2.  Dr. 
Butler  is  to  attend  and  will  receive 
in  behalf  of  the  university  the  vari¬ 
ous  gifts  that  the  reunion  classes  will 
present  at  that  " 


Z°mz  ^RllinSronalitn  Ur.i  S^aw  Hfd’  '■  i CITY  COLLEGE  MEN 

Man,  WUh  Babb, ttlnst.net, Dreads  Irregular, ty  (JJJjyjjjgg 


American  women  have  "more  in¬ 
dividuality  and  culture  than  our 
men,"  Dr.  Charles  Shaw,  author  and 
professor  of  philosophy  at  New  York 
University,  told  members  of  the 
Women’s  Press  Club  of  New  -York 
City  at  the  Literature  Day  meeting 
of  the  club  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

"If  you  want  Ibis  statement  In 


■oniilli  y 


Lilly,,  : 

;..ao.L 


scientific  form,  w 
have  a  higher  P.  Q..  or  ] 
quotient,"  said  Dr.  Shaw. 

Women's  Individuality,  Dr.  Shi 
declared,  asserted  Itself  In  the  Jmi 
ncr  In  which  she  dresses.  “Cosljun... 
coiffure  and  cosmetic  are  selected 
with  an  eye  lo  Individuality 
woman  wants  to  dress 

like  any  other  woman.  -  - 

rather  look  a  fright  than  like  some 
friend. 

"Milady  feels  responsible  to  -noth¬ 
ing  but  lier  mirror  and  she  Is  terri¬ 
bly  peeved  when  she  sees  annlher 
woman,  who  has  shopped  at  then 
store,  dressed  like  herself."  J 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hhaw 
pointed  out,  men  take  pride  In  [their 
regularity.  "That's  the  Babbitt  vvlth- 

1  ii  them  "  he  rnnllniit-,1  "Thflv  fee' 


In  them,"  he  continued.  "They  feel 
comfortable  In  uniforms  or  *ults 
which  lilde  their  Individual  Itles. 


Every  man  dreads  what  every  woman 
desires— being  different  than  others. 

You  women  know,  of  course,  that 
personality  means  moro  than  dress, 
even  If  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 
Feminine  personality  consists  in  pri¬ 
vate  feelings,  personal  viewpoints 
and  Interesting  whims. 

"Woman  remains  within  herself 
and  refuses  to  let  society  smoke  her 
out.  Long  ago  men  were  dragged 
into  the  open  where  they  now  re]  ' 

In  being  regular  fellows  who  1 
their  gentlemen's  agreements  and 
vote  straight  tickets. 

"The  female  egoist  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  literature  In  such  char¬ 
acters  as  Eve  and  Lilith,  Helen  and 
Hecuba,  Antigone  and  Electro.  The 
women  of  Shakespeare  displayed 
more  personality  than  those  of  Ibsen. 
To  realize  this,  you  need  recall  only 
such  characters  as  Viola,  Desde- 
mona,  Rosalind,  Portia,  Cordelia 
and  Imogen. 

"Women  and  politics  should  be 
quits.  Neither  lias  done  the  other 
any  good.  A  decade  of  suffrage 
shows  this.  It  shows  that  a  won 
in  politics  Is  like  a  dog  walking  .. 
his  hind  legs.  He  can  do  It,  but 
how?  It  Is  better  for  women  to  stick 
to  private  life  and  increase  the 
amount  of  culture  they  now  have." 


Student  Survey  Asks  End  of 
Military  Drill,  Curtailment  of 
Latin  Rule  for  B.  A. 


ThreeMedford  (Mass.)  Brothers 
Win  Highest  Boy  Scoot  Honors 


FORDHAM  TO  CONFER 
DECREES  UPON  1,200 


WANTS  NEW  DEPARTMENTS 


Separation  of  Psychology  From 
Philosophy  and  Sociology  From 
Government  Requested, 


ANNAPOLIS  TO  BE" 

Tiiyin  mnniH  rniti  *  ^ 

June  itddiy  rniU^r 


Commencement  Season 
Start  With  Social 
Recreational  Events. 


an  ii 


MIDSHIPMEN  IN  GALA  MtJOD 


Elated  Over  Recent  Provision'  for 
Commissions  for  All  of  Class! — 
Graduation  on  June  4.  ! 


The  School  of  Architecture  Alumni 
Association  reunion  will  take  place 
next  Tuesday  at  the  Architectural 
.League.  110  East  Fortieth  Street.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  school  will 
attend  as  guests  of  the  association. 
In  the  evening  the  Alumni  Medal, 
lven  each  year  to  the  senior  whose 
..  ork  is  deemed  the  most  worthy  by 
the  committee  of  awards,  will  be 
presented. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Ttm<j». 

ANNAPOLIS,  Md..  May  23.-June 
Week,  the  commencement  season  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
with  Its  round  of  drills,  practical  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  social  evenls,  will  be¬ 
gin  officially  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

following  Thursday  443  grad- 
uates  are  to  receive  diplomas.  . 

A  happier  spirit  will  prevail  ‘^tir¬ 
ing  the  gala  ceremonies  became  of 
the  recent  action  of  Congress  la  .pro¬ 
viding  for  the  commissioning  of  all 
graduates  who  so  desire  In  either 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  If  ~' 
ously  there  had  been  commit 
for  only  a  little  more  than  -  **■ 
the  class. 

However,  some  of  the  graduates 
this  y 


The  Columbia  Alumni  Fund,  which 
will  be  turned  over  to  Dr.  Butler 
June  2,  Is  being  raised  by  a  central 
committee  of  twenty-one  alumni. 
iTCi.th.  Floyd  Y  Kerlec.  '0<i.  n»_cUalrx 
man.  Several  anniversary  classes 
will  present  special  class  gifts.  The 


class  of  1908  will  give  $25,000  _  . 

used  as  a  loan  fund  by  the  Athletic 

Association  for  Columbia'  -  . . '• 

lctic  program. 

The  oldest  living  alumnus  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  alumni  fund  this  year 
Is  William  G.  Low  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Low  received  his  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  College  In  3865,  his  law  degree 
In  1867  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  In  1888. 


LABOR  FORUM  OUTLINED. 


Institute  t 


Be  Held  »t  Rutgers  to 
Discuss  Unemployment. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J-  May 
23.— A  tentative  program  for  the  first 
Institute  of  Labor  In  New  Jersey,  t< 
be  conducted  by  Rutgers  University 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor 


and  The  Workers  Education  Bureau 
of  America,  to  be  held  here,  June 
8  to  12.  was  announced,  this  morn- 
Wllllam  Green,  president  of  the 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
John  Frey,  economic  authority  and 
author,  arc  among  the  speakers  list¬ 
ed  for  the  opening  session. 

The  preliminary  program  calls  for 
four  morning  sessions  to  discuss  the 
unemployment  problem  and  , 
tributing  factors;  the  effects  of 
employment;  the  relief  measures 


which  have  been  devised  and  how 
Ihey  have  worked,  and  plans  for 
permanent  solution. 


, . .  Members  of  (he 

faculty  of  the  school  of  economics 
of  Rutgers  University  and  of  several 
other  institutions  have  designated 
their  Intentions  to  lead  the  gathi 
ings  in  group  discussions. 


TO  PRESENT  GIFT  TO  McGIU; 


American  Group  Will  Turn  Over 
Good-Will  Fountain  on  Friday. 
MONTREAL,  May  23  (Canadian 
Press)  —  The  good-will  fountain 


v  studies  In  the  English 


N.  Y.  U.  CAMP  OPENS  JULY  6. 


campus  and  donated  by  friends  of 
McGill  In  the  United  Slates  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  John  Finley  of  New 
York  Friday  and  will  be  uccepted  by 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the 
university.  ..... 

Sir  Arthur  Currie,  principal  of  Mc¬ 
Gill,  will  receive  custody  of  the  gift. 
Among  those  who  will  attend  the 

_  ..  _  ...111  Ml,.  I.'  1 1  n  n  Rq|. 


ilnl  of 


•  will  not  continue  li  the 


life 


. Ice,  preferring  some  olhe 

work  and  a  few  are  physically 
qualified. 

Another  feature  adding  to  tht 
aspect  of  the  period  is  the  cl 
in  the  old  practice  which  br 
the  Inspection  of  the  board  of 
tors  at  the  same  time  as  the 
mencement,  and.  by  imposing 
the  midshipmen  a  round  of 
and  exercises,  limited  their  c 
with  relatives  and  friends. 

The  official  Inspection  Is  no 
lliLiUIi  ra.Tie r ,  with,  i  .cTFSi.. 
the  board  members  see  the  Aci  ...  . 
at  a  mote  normal  lime  and  lh<  mid¬ 
shipmen  and  their  visitors 


?on 


Ills 


hampered  by  this  work  duiin 
ceremonies. 

The  class  this  year  has  ma  •  an 
excellent  record  In  disclplim  ar  ’ 
scholastics  as  well  as  In  all  ,  il„ 
and  other  activities.  In  scholi  ship 
three  members  have  run  so  c  »  ely 
during  the  course  that  there  1  still 
doubt  as  to  the  winner  of  first 
honors.  The  three  are  Horaci  Ri¬ 
vero.  Porto  Rico:  Tom  D.  Tyra  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Alexander  C.  V<  zey, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  Week  will  not  get  Into  fur 
swing  until  Monday.  Juno  *  • 

though  it  begins 


..  ..  jfficlally  o 

On  Friday  there  will  be  e 

_  recreational  events,  and 

Saturday  athletic  contests,  with 
Naval  Academy  tennis  meeting' 
State  In  baseball  and  field  and  M 
and  the  University  of  Marylaif 
varsity  and  freshman  lacrosse.] 


The  graduating  class 
twenty-one  men  from  New 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  (_ 
...  - - 1  from  New  York] 


ilro-t-  D.  Mtlropolli,  New  V 
Donald  W.  Todd.  Brooklyn. 


STEVENS  INSTITUTE 


Broad  revisions  In  the  courses  of 
study  offered  by  the  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  sug¬ 
gested  In  a  report  made  public  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  student  curriculum 
committee. 

After  setting  forth  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  that  guided  the  recom¬ 
mendations  the  survey  takes  up 
every  department  In  detail.  It  char¬ 
acterizes  the  newly  Instituted  honors 
courses  as  a  "step  In  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.”  deplores  the  unusually  large 
numbers  In  classes 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

MEDFORD,  Mass.,  May  23. — 
Three  brothers,  Robert  B.,  Harry 
B.  and  Louis  F.  Whltteniore  of 
West  Medford,  17,  18  and  19  years 
old,  respectively,  have  established 
a  family  record  ns  Boy  Scouts  by 
winning  the  highest  honors  pos¬ 
sible. 

Each  of  the  brothers  is  an  Eagle 
Scout,  with  twenty-one  badges  to 
signify  that  ho  has  passed  every 
teat. 

Robert,  a  Medford  High  School 
junior,  Is  a  senior  Scout  Patrol 
leader.  Harry,  a  senior.  Is  a  radio 
engineer.  He  has  an  extra  medal 
for  being  an  expert  telegrapher 
and  a  silver  medal  for  saving  a 
woman's  life.  Louis  wears  two 
extra  badges  and  Is  a  Scoutmaster. 


Class  Day  and  Alamni  Reunion  to 
Precede  Commencement  Week, 
Which  Opens  Jane  14. 


EXERCISES  OPEN  TODAY 
AT  DREW  UNIVERSITY 


Commencement  Begins  With  the 
Baccalaureate — ‘Sing1  to  Be 
Held  on  Campos. 


Commencement  on  June  6  Will 
Include  Conferring  Graduate 
Degrees  Taken  in  Course. 


SEVENTY  IN  YEAR’S  CLASS 


Tennis  Courts  to  Be  Dedicated  by 
Exhibition  Match — Alumni 
Events  Arranged. 


Plans  for  the  annual  Commence- 
lent  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Hoboken  on  June  6, 
announced  yesterday  by  President 
Harvey  N.  Davis.  Include  the 
ferrlng  for  the  first  time  since  1877 
of  graduate  degrees  taken  In  course. 
In  addition  to  these  degrees  of  Mas- 
of  Science,  &  class  of  about 
seventy  men  will  receive  the  degree 
of  Mechanical  "Engineer. 

The  Commencement  Day  exercises 
will  be  delivered  by  President  Karl 
T.  Compton  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  In  the  William 
Walker  Hall  Gymnasium  at  10:30 
.1.  on  June  6.  An  aeronautical 
display  on  the  main  athletic  field 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Richard 
Stevens  Tennis  Courts  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  match  will  be  part  of  the  alumni 

The  events  of  Commencement  Week 
will  begin  In  the  evening  of  June  4 
with  a  junior-senior  reception.  Class 
Day  exercises  will  be  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon  on  the  lawn  of 
Castle  Stevens  at  Castle  Point,  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 


courses. 

Although  the  committee  Is  aware  of 
'the  reputed  value  of  examinations," 
It  feels  that  "the  undeniable  and 
widespread  existence  of  cheating  and 
dishonesty  In  tests  leads  to 
wholesome  attitude  engendered  by 
this  practice,”  and  adds  that 
administrative  measures  tending  to 
check  the  growth  of  this  attitude 
would  be  wholly  desirable." 

Several  Sweeping  Suggestions. 

The  moBt  radical  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  are  that  the  department  of 
psychology  be  established  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  unit  apart  from  philosophy, 
that  the  department  of  sociology  be 
separated  from  government,  that 
courses  In  drafting  be  elective  rather 
than  prescribed  for  undergraduates 
taking  the  science  degree,  that  the 
Latin  requirement  for  a  B.  A.  degre* 


curtailed,  and  that  the  courses  In 
military  science  be  dropped  entirely. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  chapter 

n  classical  languages,  the  i  ‘ 

suggests  that  any  languages  m 
or  classical,  be  accepted  for  the 
degree. 

"Should  the  student’s  choice  of  a 
first  language  fall  upon  a  classical 
language."  the  report  adds,  “the  ad¬ 
ministration  Is  requested  to  advise 
him  to  choose  Greek  over  Latin." 

Regarding  military  science  the  re¬ 
port  says: 

"The  committee  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  all  the  evidence  relative  to 
the  question  of  military  science  In 
the  liberal  college  curriculum.  It  has 
conducted  hearings  with  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  department  and  the 
Student  Officers'  Club.  It  has  con¬ 
sidered  fully,  from  an  unbiased  posi¬ 
tion,  the  values  attributed  to  such  a 
course  by  the  most  authoritative 
sources.  It  has  studied  the  worth  of 
such  training  from  the  following 
viewpoints:  Physical,  mental,  morai, 
social  and  cultural.  In  none  of  these 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

MADISON.  N.  J..  May  23.-Com- 
mencement  at  Drew  University  will 
begin  tomorrow,  when  Dr.  Arlo 
Ayres  Brown,  following  the  prece¬ 
dent  he  established  last  year,  will 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  In 
the  Madison  Methodist  y  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  traditional  "sing"  on  the  steps 
of  Mead  Hall,  original  building  on 
the  campus,  will  be  held  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Dlffendorfer. 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
will  preach  the  annual  missionary 
service. 

Alumni  activities  will  take  up  the 
following  day.  The  speakers  at  the 
alumni  luncheon  will  be  Bishop  Wil¬ 
liam  Burt,  retired,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  William  Warren  Sweet  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  alumni,  Btudents  and  their, 
guests. 

The  graduation  exercises  will  take 
place  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Dr.  Carl  F.  Eiselen  of  Gar¬ 
rett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ill. 


More  than  1,200  degrees  will  ba 
conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  tho 
various  departments  of  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  eighty-sixth  annual 
commencement  during  the  week  of 
Juno  14,  accordlng"'to  the  program 
announced  yesterday.  The  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  graduate  285 
students;  the  law  school,  375;  tho 
College  of  Pharmacy.  196,  and  tho 
graduate  school,  Teachers  Collego 
and  Social  Service  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  Schools.  375. 

The  exercises  will  begin  with  class 
day  and  the  alumni  reunion  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  13.  There  will  be  a  base¬ 
ball  game  between  the  varsity  and 
alumni  in  the  afternoon.  Special  re 
unions  will  be  held  of  classes  whlc 
have  been  graduated  twenty-five 
twenty,  fifteen,  ten  and  five  year! 
Cla3s  day  for  the  College  of  Arts  on 
Sciences  will  be  preceded  by  a  three 
day  spiritual  retreat  In  the  chapel, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Lyons. 

On  Sunday,  June  14,  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  services  will  be  held  In  tho 
chapel  with  A  solemn  high  mass  and 
-arscfUiss-Ly-  in tr  nr  vruemV-i*. 
man.  The  graduating  exercises  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  will  be  held 
Monday  evening  In  the  gymnasium 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Shirley  W. 
Wynne.  Health  Commissioner.  Tho 
law  school  commencement  will  bo 
held  on  tho  campus  Tuesday  at  4 
P.  M..  with  Supreme  Court  Justice 
John  T.  Loughran  as  the  speaker. 

The  commencement  of  the  Collego 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  graduate 
school,  Teachers  Collego  and  tho 
Schools  of  Social  Service  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  will  be  held  on 
the  campus  Wednesday  at  4  P.  M. 
Cardinal  Hayes  will  preside  and  tho 
speaker  will  ho  former  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Cunningham  of  the  court  of 
claims. 

Plans  for  social  events  for  tho 
graduating  class  Include  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria  on  Wednesday, 
June  10,  and  n  commencement  danca 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Thursday, 
June  18. 


HONORARY  SOCIETIES 
NAME  49  AT  RUTGERS 


Conger  Brown  of  New  Brunswick 
Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 


Trinity'  Church  later.  That  evening 
(he  trustees  will  give  a  dinner  at 
the  Montclair  Golf  Club  for  tho  re¬ 
cipients  of  honorary  degrees. 

Dr.  Davis  and  Walter  Kldde,  chalr- 

\an  of  the  board  of  trustees,  will 
leail  the  academic  procession  to  the 
gymnasium  at  10  A.  M.  on  June  6. 
Two  seniors  will  have  places  on  the 
program.  Donald  M.  Berges  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  giving  the  saluta¬ 
tory,  and  William  H.  McLean  of  New 
York  City  the  valedictory.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  include  a  group  of  lieuten¬ 
ants  In  the  United  States  Navy  who 
have  specialized  in  gyroscope  design 
and  operation  during  the  past  year. 

Several  championship  tennis  play¬ 
ers  of  Ihe  time  when  Richard 
Stevens  was  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  amateur  players  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  part  In  the  dedication  of 
the  tennis  courts  Immediately  after 
the  Commencement  exercises.  At  2 
o'clock  the  Alumni  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  to  elect  offi¬ 
cers  and  an  alumni  trustee.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  the  annual  alumni  parade 
will  bo  held. 

Late  In  the  afternoon  the  presi¬ 
dent's  reception  will  take  place  In 
Castle  Stevens,  and  In  the  evening 
there  will  be  a  dinner  dance  arranged 
by  the  alumni. 


respects  has  Ihe  committee  found, 
■that  The' c'OnrseS  offer  such  benefits 


may  not  be  procured  In  other 
studies.  Therefore,  since  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  these  courses  contra¬ 
venes  the  Ideals  of  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege.  the  committee  recommends  to 
the  faculty  that  all  military  science 
course  be  dropped  from  the  currlc- 


CATHOLIC  COURSES  SET. 


Summer  School  at  Cliff  Ha' 


Ope 


Jun*  28. 


Tho  fortieth  session  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America 
open  June  28  at  Cliff  Havei 
Lake  Champlain,  three  miles  south 
of  Plnltsburg.  It  was  announced  yes¬ 
terday.  Its  activities  will  continue 
itll  Labor  Day  week  In  Scptembei 
Diversity  extension  courses  will  be 
inducted  from  July  6  to  Aug.  1  by 


Other  Proposed  Changes. 

To  fill  the  resulting  gap  the  sur¬ 
vey  approves  the  prescribing  for  all 
students  of  a  third  year  of  hygiene. 
The  staff  of  the  department  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  Is  criticized,  however, 
for  Its  "ludicrous  attitude"  toward 
the  undergraduates,  and  its  undue 
emphasis  on  marks.  In  addition  the 
report  characterizes  the  textbook 
used  In  the  hygiene  courses  as  "high 
ly  unsatisfactory."  suggesting  tht 
establishment  of  a  series  of  lectures 
by  members  of  the  medical  staff. 
Finally,  request  is  made  for  facilities 
for  participation  in  games  such 
tennis  and  golf,  and  less  stress 
training  In  acrobatics.  The  commit¬ 
tee  also  bRcks  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  year’s  survey  course  In 
temporary  civilization. 

Among  tho  new  courses  suggested 

re:  lithography,  etching,  sculpture, 
short  story,  medieval  and  renais¬ 
sance  Latin,  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  included  In  the 
modern  language  departments,  pho¬ 
netics,  the  works  of  Heine,  the  Ger¬ 
man  novel  and  short  story,  the  quan¬ 
tum  theory  and  the  theory  of  relativ¬ 
ity.  and  contemporary  psychology. 

The  report,  according  to  the  qlialr- 
man  of  the  committee,  Samuel  L. 
Ellman,  ’32.  Is  based  ou  personal 
observations  by  Its  members. -Studies 
were  made  of  the  catalogues  of  lead¬ 
ing  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  were 
Lewis  Feucr,  Harold  Gershlnowltz, 
Paul  Goodman,  Harry  Rosenfield, 
Aaron  Addelston  and  Morton  Llflln. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.[  May 
23.— Forty-nine  students  were  elected 
to  honorary  societies  at  Rutgers 
University  during  the  final  week  of 
school,  preceding  the  examinations. 
Pelthessophlan  Literary  Society 
heads  the  list  with  nineteen  new 
members  with  Queen's  Players,  the 
dramatic  society,  following  with  ten 
members  according  to  the  members 
announced  today.  Conger  Brown,  of 
New  Brunswick,  received  the  high¬ 
est  honor  of  the  group  when  he 


elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  the  advisory  body  of  man¬ 
agers  of  all  varsity  sports. 

The  elections  were: 


_  .... _  Dlclrtot 

John  W.  Scott  1  ” 

Spiked  Shoe. 

William  Bromlley  i  Harold 

Harold  E.  Green  Normal 


ste. 

rt  W.  Bailey  Jr. 


Nathar 
Albert 

M.  Die - 

Herbert  Krai 


_ president. 

DANIEL  L1PMAN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
FRANI^UN,lrs.  LEHLBACH,  East  Orange, 
HOWARd'w'  RUE.  Hluhtstoi 
CULBERT  S.  STRAUSS,  Brt 


TODAY  (SUNDAY)  fromJtoSt 
and  CONTINUING  DAILY  until 
SALE,  from  10  a.  ni .  to  6  p.  w 


NATIONAL 

ART  GALLERIES 


Sen fee 


CLIFTON  L.  HICKOK.  I 


DAVID  KU8ANOBU.  . 


ON  EXHIBITION 


AVCTIO.\EERS  and  APPRAISERS 


HOTEL  PLAZA 

lose  Boom,  Fifth  Ave.nt58t 


Unrestricted  Public  Sales 


WEDNESDAY  EVE. 
May  27  at  8:15  P.  M. 


PAINTINGS 

Opie.  Penle, 


By  ail 
Shay 

Gainsborough.  Copley,  - 

Drouais,  Lely,  Zoffany,  and 
others. 

Sold  By  Order  of 

DR.  ERIC  CARLBERG 

DISSOLVING  P  ARTNERSHIP 
WITH  MRS.  R  T.  VTILSON 


THURS.  AFTERNOON 
May  28  at  2  P.  M. 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH  & 
ITALIAN  PERIOD 


FURNITURE 


The  Properly  of 

MR.  ERNEST  BROTHERS 

With  Additions 


CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  BEQUEST 


AMERICAN. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 
LAWYER,  COMMON  LAW  AND 

twelve  years'  civil  law  experience, 


9  Courses  to  Be  Giver 

Summer  School  Session. 

New  York  University’s  School  of 
Education  Summer  Camp  at  Lake 
Sebago,  N.  Y.,  will  open  for  Its  fifth 
session  on  July  6'  to  continue 
Ihrough  Aug.  14,  It  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Professor  Jay  B.  Nash, 
director  of  the  university’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education  und 
health. 

About  thirty-nine  courses  will  be 
given  ut  the  camp  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  session.  A  stuff  of  thirty 
professors  and  Instructors  from  the 
university's  department  of  lAyalcnl 
education  and  health  headed  by  Dr. 
Nash  will  conduct  the  program  at 
Lake  Sebago  site. 


convocation  will  be  Miss  Ellen  Bal¬ 
lon,  who  originated  the  plan  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  United  States  committee. 

The  fountain,  which  was  designed 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whit¬ 
ney.  was  to  have  been  presented  last 
yenr,  but  due  to  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  the 
ceremony  was  postponed. 


On  Thursday,  June  4,  will  corrJJj 
graduating  exorcises  nnd  presc 
lion  of  diplomas  to  the  gradu. 
accompanied  by  the  traditional  j 
bration  by  the  midshipmen. 


Brown  to  Get  Grenoble  Profeasoi 
PROVIDENCE,  May  23-Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  John  Farmer  of  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  France,  will  come 
Brown  University,  in  September 
visiting  Professor  of  French.  He  will 
take  the  place  of  Professor  Louis 
Landrc,  who  will  he  on  leave. 
addition  to  courses  in  French  HU 
Hire.  Professor  Farmer  will  glv 
course  on  Anglo-French  literary 
lotions  which  will  be  open  to 
publlo. 


COLEMAN  COINS  OFFERED. 


Collection  of  United  States  PI' 
to  Be  Auctioned  June  8. 

United  States  silver  and  copper 
coins, -comprising  the  collection  of  J. 
C.  Coleman,  will  be  sold  at  auction 
by  Thomas  L.  Elder  on  June  8  at  8 
West  Thirty-seventh  Street.  Among 
the  half  dollars  are  copies  of  the 
first  yeur  of  Issue,  1794,  and  a  specl- 


_ i  P.  Duffy,  presl- 

1  dent  of  the  school;  Dr.  Michael  Wll- 
.  Hams,  editor  of  The  Commonweal; 
;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Ryan  of  the 
it  Catholic  University  of  America,  Dr. 
■'  Katherine  Bregy,  John  J.  Finn.  Dr. 
Leo  Francis  Slock,  Dr.  Frederick 
Paulding,  Dr.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
the  Rev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Gullday.  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
V  Remy  and  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Cash- 


JOIN  HARVARD  FACULTY.]  DEBUTANTES  TO  HELP  FUND 


Hopkins 


,  _  also  Includes  consign¬ 

ments  from  many  other  collectors. 
There  nro  some  medals,  of  which 
one  Is  a  silver  medal  struck  In  Bos¬ 
ton  following  the  death  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  worn  in  Ihe  Masonic  funeral 
procession  llireo  weeks  after  his 


?nlh. 


Among  the  early  Colonlnl  coins  nro 
specimens  of  Ihe  Massachusetts  plno- 
and-oak-troe  shillings,  Colonial  nnd 
Civil  War  paper  money  and  a  variety 
of  old-time  bank  bills. 


Wlslockl  of  Johm 
Zimmerman  of  Minnesota  El 
Special  to  The.  New  York  Th 
BOSTON,  May  23.— Election*  ol 
professors  from  other  unlveri 
and  promotion  of  five  membei 
the  Harvard  faculty,  were  annov 
at  University  Hall  this  mornlni 
George  Bernuys  Wlslockl,  Asst 
Professor  of  Anatomy  nt  JoUnS( 
kins  Medical  School,  will  be  Pa-' 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  Carle 
Zimmerman,  Associate  Prefer 
Sociology  at  the  University  of 
sola  on  leave  In  Slam,  Assoclati 
fessor  of  Sociology. 

John  Lewis  Bremer  will  bet 
Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Frederic  Thomas  Lewi*  wj.ll 
James  Stillman  Professor  of  i 
parntlve  Anatomy.  William  Leo 
Longer  has  been  elected  Asso 
Professor  of  History,  Howard 
neth  Menhlnlck,  appointed  A- 
Profcssor  of  City  Pinnnlng, 

Item  Irving  Clark  Jr.,  nppoli 
slsUnt  Professor  of  the  Pr* 
Industrial  Medicine  In  tl 
Publlo  Health. 


Garden  Fete  for  Travelers  Aid  tc 
Given  by  Mrs.  P.  S.  Straus  Jum 
A  garden  fete  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Travelers’  Aid  Society  will  be 
given  on  June  0  nt  Hllholmc,  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Percy  S.  Straus  In 
Port  Cheater,  N.  Y.  Diving  and 
swimming  exhibitions  will  be  given 
by  Intercollegiate  and  Olympic  chnm- 

£lons  In  the  Straus  pool  and  lea  will 
»  served  by  debutantes  on  the  ar- 
:-ngomenla  committee,  headed  by 
Philip  Le  Bout  llller. 
i  members  of  the  committee  In- 
:  MIbb  Mary  Lincoln  Aldrich, 
ind  Mrs.  Edward  Hardy  Clark, 
ini  H.  Hnmllton,  Mrs.  Charles 
..;lnH,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Jameson, 
Miss  [Niary  Latimer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Le  Boutllllcr,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
Philip  Le  Bouttllier,  Mrs.  Samuel  L. 
-  Fuller.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Lefflngwell,  Wil- 
t  Ham  Fcllowes  Morgan;  Mrs.  Wllllnm 
Church  Osborn,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Lewis 
Pierson,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Stanley  B. 
..sor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.. 
oosevelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  and 
.  and  Mr*.  Grover  A.  Whalen. 


Expect  Its  Repeal  After  Hearing. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PELHAM,  N.  Y.,  May  23.— Pelham's 
only  blue  law,  a  ban  on  Sunday 
movies,  Is  expected  to  be  repealed 
by  the  village  board  after  a  hearing 
Monday  night. 

;ot  its  first 


Not  until  the  village  got  Its  first 
Democratic  Mayor,  on  March  17,  did 


opponents  of  the  law  see  any  hope 
of  doing  away  with  the  ban.  Mayor 
William  McBride,  New  York  theatre 
ticket  man,  Is  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
repealing  It. 

A  petition  signed  by  113  residents 
was  presented  to  the  board  on  Mon¬ 
day  by  Joseph  McCormick, 


ber  of’ Governor  Roosevelt's  advisory 
commission  on  prison  Industries, 
asking  that  Sunday  movies  be  per¬ 
mitted. 


State  Not  to  Poison  Animals. 

ALBANY.  May  23  UPL -The  Con¬ 
servation  Department  will  not  use 
poison  to  rid  the  State  game  refuges 
of  predatory  animals,  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  today.  Officials  would  like 
to  know  how  such  a  rumor  origi¬ 
nated.  Predatory  birds  and  animals 
are  kept  down  by  shooting  and  trap¬ 
ping. 


Wlckershsm  to  Speak  at  Syracuse. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  May  23.- 
Georgo  W.  Wlckersham  and  Senntor 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  will  be  among 
guoats  of  honor 


mencement  exercises  of  Syracuse 
University  on  June  1.  About  1.000 

-  and  women  are  to  receive  de- 

e.  Mr.  Wlckersham  will  deliver 
commencement  address. 


Through  Ihe  medical  aid  provided  by  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  diseases  like  typhus,  favus 
and  tuberculosis  were  checked  or  stamped  out 
among  all  people  of  Eastern  Europe  during  and 
immediately  following  the  war. 


Forty-eight  Jewish  hospitals  in  Poland  are  now  on 
the  verge  of  closing  their  doors  owing  to  lack  of 
funds. 


New  epidemics  may  arise  out  of  the  present  misery 
and  poverty  among  8,000,000  Jews  in  Europe  who 
are  in  dire  want. 


Help  check  pestilence  by  contributing  to 
the  Million  Dollar  Campaign  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  which,  in  addition 
to  providing  medical  care  and  relief,  is 
affording  opportunities  to  Jews  through 
small  and  free  loans  to  help  themselves. 


GIVE  NOW  to  the  $1,000,000  Campaign  of  the 
American  Jewfcli  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 


Albert  Ottinger,  New  York  Chairman 
Jonah  B.  Wise,  National  Chairman 


David  M.  Bressler 


Honorary  Chairmen 


e«ks  pajr*blB  to  Paul  Barrwald,  1 


M„  415  Lexington  Av«.,  X.  Y,  O. 


Where  Jesus  Found  God 


By  J.  S. 


"¥  "x[AVID  and  Simeon  were  both  good  men,  but 
I  1  they  would  have  been  unhappy  in  worshiping 
together.  David  danced  wildly  before  the 
ark.  Simeon  never  danced  before  the  ark,  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  civilization  had  dissociated  Jehovah 
from  the  old  cedar  chest,  and  he  mournfully  awaited 
the  consolation  of  Israel.  Here  is  the  problem  that 
culture  is  ever  bringing  to  religion.  When  God  is 
near  he  is  likely  to  be  small  and  bound  up  with  sepa¬ 
ratist  and  group  interest.  When  God  grows  great  he 
tends  to  withdraw  afar.  As  he  assumes  cosmic  respon¬ 
sibility  he  becomes  less  religiously  available.  Nega¬ 
tiveness  and  remoteness  is  the  price  he  pays  for  dig¬ 
nity.  Israel  brought  an  incomparable  revelation  of 
the  grandeur  of  God,  and  then  she  lost  him.  The 
unique  work  of  Jesus  was  to  bring  the  great  God  near 
again  by  a  better  interpretation  of  his  greatness. 

Fellowship  Before  Knowledge 

Jehovah  is  the  only  God  of  the  ancient  world  who 
has  survived.  The  others,  some  of  whom  once  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  more  promising  future  than  he,  are 
dead.  They  died  of  that  intellectualism  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  idol-worship.  Its  assumption  is  that 
before  we  can  have  fellowship  with  God  we  must  first 
picture  or  define  him.  Idolatry  busied  itself  with 
reducing  the  vague  intimations  of  the  primitive  mind 
into  standardized  interpretations  of  the  facts  of  the 
spiritual  world.  These  were  invested  with  a  dog¬ 
matic  finality  which  made  it  impossible  for  religion  to 
readjust  in  the  light  of  growing  experience.  Greece 
is  typical.  Here  the  priests  of  the  early  religion  were 
left  to  carry  on  their  ritual,  which  was  becoming 
meaningless  in  the  changed  conditions,  while  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  attack  upon  contemporary  problems  of 
thought  and  conduct  passed  to  the  new  intellectual 
class.  Religion  and  science  became  at  odds  until  the 
traditional  faith  was  completely  lost  to  view  by  ad¬ 
vancing  life.  The  uncritical  faith  of  the  fathers  be¬ 
came  a  myth  to  the  children. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  however,  religious  thought 
kept  in  the  main  current  of  advance  and  no  rift  ap¬ 
peared  between  science  and  religion.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Hebrew  insight  that  fellowship  with  God 
must  precede  yalid  knowledge  of  him.  The  Hebrew 
religion  did  not  confront  the  complacent  pagan  ortho¬ 
doxy  with  a  developed  view  of  God  to  substitute  for 
false  conceptions.  It  only  pleaded  against  a  too 
hasty  systemizatioo  of  religious  belief.  It  objected 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  idea  of  God  upon  the  low 
level  of  primitive  culture.  Its  protest  against  graven 
images  was  in  the  interest  of  tentative  religious  views, 
open  to  revision.  Basic  for  the  Hebrews  was  not  any 
picture  of  God  but  genuine  fellowship  with  him  un¬ 
der  loyalty  to  his  leadership.  Thus  they  took  all 
pains  to  see  that  Jehovah  was  near.  They  settled  at 
Sinai  because  he  dwelt  in  the  mount.  They  remained 


Dancey 

there  until  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  they  found  a 
device  which  gave  him  mobility.  Then  with  him  they 
launched  upon  nev/  and  untried  ways.  Finally  Jeho¬ 
vah  seemed  to  have  come  to  rest  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. 

The  Return  of  the  Great  God 

This  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  halt  in  his  pil¬ 
grimage.  Through  their  dedicated  wills  and  open 
minds  a  greater  conception  of  Jehovah  was  develop¬ 
ing  among  the  Hebrews.  The  tribal  deity  had  be¬ 
come  the  Creator,  but  this  appeared  to  necessitate 
his  removal  somewhere  to  a  seat  near  the  center  of 
the  universe.  All  nations  became  subject  to  him,  but 
this  seemed  to  render  it  less  practical  for  him  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  attention  merely  upon  Israel.  Jehovah 
became  invested  with  a  character  of  spotless  moral 
holiness,  but  this  seemed  to  remove  him  far  from 
proximity  to  sinful  man.  The  symbols  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  were  still  cherished  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was 
becoming  impossible  for  the  more  thoughtful  Jews 
honestly  to  believe  that  he  was  there.  Jehovah  had 
escaped  into  the  heavens  and  left  earth  desolate. 
Hence  arose  what  has  been  the  central  problem  of 
religion  ever  since:  May  God  be  brought  to  earth? 
May  man  be  brought  to  God  and  heaven? 

Jewish  apocalypticism  was  the  first  answer  to  this 
question.  The  great  God  would  return,  but  not  to  so 
sordid  an  earth  as  this.  First  he  must  reconstruct  it 
into  a  suitable  dwelling-place,  and  then  upon  his  own 
conditions  and  in  his  own  time  he  would  descend  to 
reign.  The  Jewish  world  in  Jesus’  day  was  feverish 
with  this  expectation.  At  this  point  Paul  remained 
an  unreconstructed  Jew.  The  coming  of  Jehovah 
was  his  great  hope.  The  failure  of  his  own  right¬ 
eousness  to  establish  a  link  with  the  holy,  transcend¬ 
ent  God  prepared  him  for  the  vision  of  the  Damascus 
road.  He  rejected  the  Jesus  of  history  as  unequal  to 
the  great  role  (2  Cor.  5:16)  and  found  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  Christ  the  mediator  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  worlds. 

The  Search  for  Infallibility 

But  few  have  Paul’s  capacity  for  visions.  Hence 
it  was  the  task  of  the  catholic  church  to  find  a  way 
by  which  this  sinful  world  may  tap  the  reservoirs  of 
divine  grace  above  and  make  them  available  for  all 
sorts  and  manners  of  men.  This  it  did  by  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  which  it  declared  were  a  monopoly  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Protestantism  appeared  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  movement,  but  it  did  not  question  the  Jewish 
world-view,  now  powerfully  re-enforced  by  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  tradition.  It  simply  denied  the  claim  of  the 
Roman  church  to  be  the  official  channel  between  earth 
and  heaven. 

Protestantism  in  due  course  set  up  another  ladder, 
the  infallible  book.  But  this  dogma  being  unable  to 

Ibis 
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resist  the  attacks  of  the  critical  spirit,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  attach  infallibility  to  a  portion  of  the  book, 
particularly  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  But  here  again 
the  realization  that  Jesus  was  a  man  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  history,  at  a  definite  period,  has  raised  the 
question  whether  something  local  and  relative  may 
not  have  mingled  with  his  teaching.  The  lack  of  the 
absolute  in  the  historical  Jesus  is  driving  some,  as 
Paul  was  driven,  to  the  heavenly  Christ.  Here,  it  is 
urged,  is  a  Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism.  But  this  Christ  is  not  beyond  psychological 
criticism,  which  reveals  him,  when  considered  apart 
from  the  historical  Jesus,  as  but  little  more  than  the 
personification,  according  to  individual  taste,  of  the 
ideals  current  within  the  church  at  any  given  time  or 
place. 

Here  Christianity  approaches  bankruptcy.  Better 
is  the  view  that  if  we  cannot  insist  upon  the  absolute 
validity  of  every  detail  of  Jesus’  teachings  in  the  gos¬ 
pels,  we  can  present  the  character  portrayed  there  as 
disclosing  the  nature  of  God.  Here  the  terrain  is 
solid  but  not  broad  enough.  We  are  likely  to  be  left 
with  the  impression  that  God  is  still  too  far  away  for 
direct  intercourse  and  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  his  photograph.  This  photograph,  let  us  say  it 
reverently,  is  not  enough.  “My  heart  and  my  flesh 
cry  out  for  ,the  living  God.” 

The  Experience  of  Jesus 

Indispensible  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Indis¬ 
pensible  is  the  character  of  Jesus.  But  why  have  we 
made  so  little  use  of  the  experience  of  Jesus,  which 
is  really  the  most  indispensible  of  all?  Here  is  where 
historical  Christianity  has  gone  most  astray.  It  has 
allowed  the  dramatic  experience  of  Paul  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  the  far  more  profound  religious  experi¬ 
ence  of  Jesus.  What  Jesus  knew  of  God  enabled  him 
to  do  a  really  radical  piece  of  criticism.  He  goes 
back  to  the  point  where  the  greater  God  was  making 
his  escape  from  earth  and  recovers  him  for  us  here. 
This  will  become  clear  if  we  are  able  to  feel  that 
whatever  ideas  Jesus  had  which  were  peculiar  to  his 
day,  lay  at  the  periphery  and  not  at  the  center  of  his 
mind.  For  Jesus  the  traditional  separation  between 
heaven  and  earth  actually  disappears  and  he  is  able 
to  announce  to  those  about  him  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  among  them. 

Jesus  did  not  think  of  God’s  function  as  creator 
of  the  universe  as  removing  him  from  contact  with 
any  specific  part  of  the  universe  in  the  interest  of  the 
administration  of  the  whole.  That  God  is  creator 
made  it  certain  to  Jesus  that  he  is  immediately  active 
wherever  life  is  found,  whether  in  bird,  in  man,  in 
blade  of  grass  or  flower.  For  Jesus  God’s  holiness 
was  the  moral  phase  of  his  creative  activity  and  so 
insures  his  presence  wherever  moral  values  are  in¬ 
volved.  He  is  wherever  the  sheep  is  that  is  lost,  and 
where  the  physician  is  needed  he  is  there.  He  may 
leave  the  morally  self-sufficient  to  themselves,  but  not 
the  struggling  soul.  Jesus  attributed  some  things 
sown  in  the  world  to  the  activity  of  “an  enemy” 


(Matt.  13:28),  yet  he  declared  that  “every  plant 
which  my  heavenly  father  hath  not  planted  shall  be 
rooted  up”  (Matt.  15:13).  Furthermore,  he  Isaw  in 
every  evil  situation  an  opportunity  through  which 
God  might  manifest  the  greater  good. 

God  in  the  World 


This  faith  gave  Jesus  that  power  over  his  environ¬ 
ment  which  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  gospels  at¬ 
tempted  to  express.  That  such  power  is  normal  to 
those  who  share  his  faith  in  God  Jesus  indicated 
when  he  declared  that  his  disciples  would  do  even 
greater  works  than  he.  To  Jesus  God  is  thatjsome- 
thing  which  exists  in  connection  with  every  situation 
in  life  which  renders  possible  the  realization  out  of 
it  of  unique  and  exhaustless  good.  Jesus  did  nqt  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  view  that,  because  God  is  in  his  heaven, 
all-  is  right  with  the  world.  He  appears  rather  to 
have  held  it  fact  that  all  is  right  with  the  world  be¬ 
cause  God  has  no  heaven  except  the  capacity  of  the 
world  to  achieve  infinite  worth.  Jesus  had  little  in¬ 
terest  in  mystic  visions  because  he  was  always  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  eager  search  for  the  possibilities  of 
goodness  and  beauty  existing  in  his  actual  physical 
and  social  environment.  The  quest  for  God  did  not 
lead  Jesus  beyond  the  world;  it  only  led  him  to  com¬ 
munion  with  life  in  its  fulness  and  upon  its  highest 
levels. 

To  Jesus  God  became  greater  than  Simeon  j  had 
ever  conceived  him,  nearer  than  David  had  eve  ex¬ 
perienced  him.  If  this  be  true,  then  to  find  the  best 
in  any  situation,  the  really  best,  is  to  find  God.  To 
devote  ourselves  to  the  realization  of  the  best  in 
spite  of  all,  or  with  the  help  of  all,  is  devotion  to 
God.  To  believe  that  all  things  may  be  made  to 
work  together  for  endless  good  is  to  believe  in  God. 
To  give  way  to  this  best  that  is  seeking  to  work 
within  us  and  among  us  is  to  experience  the  power 
of  God.  We  may  desire  some  more  concrete  vision 
of  God  than  this,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  so  doing  we  are  not  yielding  to  a  temptation  to 
violate  the  first  commandment.  We  may  always  long 
for  some  graven  image,  but  the  spot  where  it  is  set 
up  will  mark  the  end  of  our  spiritual  pilgrimage,  and 
God  will  go  on  without  us. 


4jght 

I  BURIED  Faith  deep,  deep, 
Saying,  “Let  her  sleep,  sleep 
For  ever  and  for  aye.” 

But  when  had  come  the  day, 

Within  that  lonesome  place 
I  met  her  face  to  face, 

As  beautiful  as  mom- — 

Save  that  my  crown  of  thorn 
Had  left  upon  her  brow 
A  scar  that  shames  me  now: 

A  scar  that  is  so  bright, 

That  I  have  named  it  Light, 

Charles  G.  Blanben. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  "THE  MESSIAH” 

By  Marshall  Bidwell 

Organist  and  Director  of  Music ,  Carnegie  Institute 

To  many  of  us  of  Newman  Flower,  one  of  Handel's 
the  Christmas  biographers:  "It  was  the  achievement 
season  does  not  of  a  giant  inspired — the  work  of  one 
seem  complete  who,  by  some  extraordinary  feat,  had 
without  some  drawn  himself  completely  out  of  the 
thought  of  Han-  world;  so  that  he  dwelt — or  believed  he 
del  and  his  great-  dwelt — in  the  pastures  of  God.  He 
est  masterpiece,  was  unconscious  of  the  world  during 
"The  Messiah."  that  time,  unconscious  of  its  press  and 
It  is  just  as  much  call;  his  whole  mind  was  in  a  trance, 
a  part  of  the  He  did  not  leave  the  house;  his  man- 
Christmas  festiv-  servant  brought  him  food,  and  as  often 
ities  as  the  sing-  as  not  returned  in  an  hour  to  the  room 
ing  of  carols  and  the  many  other  mani-  to  find  his  master  staring  into  vacancy, 
festations  of  joy.  All  these  traditions  When  he  had  completed  Part  II  with 
are  very  dear  to  us — we  take  them  as  a  the  ‘Hallelujah  Chorus,’  his  servant 
matter  of  course,  but  how  many  of  us  found  him  at  the  table,  tears  streaming 
ever  take  thought  a: 
about?  Why  is  it  tl 
holds  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people 
that  no  other  ora¬ 
torio  can  ever  dis¬ 
place? 

In  the  first  place, 

"The  Messiah"  was 
the  result  of  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  most 
concentrated  and 
intense  kind.  The 
whole  oratorio  was 
set  down  on  paper 
in  twenty-four 
days;  Handel  hardly 
ate  or  slept  during 
this  time.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the 
work  and  the  short 
time  involved,  it 
will  remain  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest 
accomplishment  in 
the  whole  history 
of  musical  composi¬ 
tion.  In  the  words 
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;  to  how  they  came 
lat  "The  Messiah" 


I  did  chink  I  did  see  all  heaven  before  n 
and  the  great  God  Himselfl 


from  his  eyes.  ‘I  did  think  I  did  see 
all  heaven  before  me,  and  the  great 
God  Himself!'  he 
exclaimed." 

Judging  from  a 
comparison  of  Han¬ 
del’s  other  works, 

-  ?  especially  the  great 
number  of  operas 
which  are  obsolete, 
it  seems  certain 
that  at  no  other 
time  had  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  emo¬ 
tional  sense,  that  of 
being  swept  by 
some  heavenly  in¬ 
fluence;  in  none  of 
his  oratorios  does 
he  approach  the 
same  heights  of  in¬ 
spiration. 

What  manner  of 
man  was  this  who, 
at  least  once  in  his 
lifetime,  was  able 
to  experience  those 
uplands  reached 
only  by  the  higher 
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qualities  of  the  soul?  In  discussing 
Handel’s  personal  characteristics,  one 
is  always  tempted  to  compare  him  with 
his  great  contemporary,  Bach.  Both 
were  born  in  Germany  in  the  same  year, 
1685-  They  never  met,  and  a  study  of 
their  widely  divergent  paths  proves 
more  than  ever  that  all  creative  artists 
are  the  product  of  their  environment. 
Bach  lived  a  humble,  simple  life  devoted 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  always 
remained  a  German.  His  compositions 
as  a  whole  are  more  polished,  of  greater 
inventive  power,  and  of  greater  variety 
of  form  than  those  of  Handel.  Han¬ 
del’s  life  was  that  of  a  great  opportun¬ 
ist;  he  went  to  Italy  and  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  conventional  Italian 
opera  of  that  day.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  he  later  became  a  natural¬ 
ized  British  subject  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  trying  to  please  the  English 
king  and  the  capricious  London  public. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  his 
works  were  brilliant  and  popular,  while 
those  of  Bach  were  introspective  and 
reflective.  Handel  wrote  for  the  singer, 
emphasizing  beauty  of  melodic  form, 
whereas  the  music  of  Bach  is  chiefly 
instrumental  in  spirit  and  character. 
Handel  thus  appeals 
to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  more  than  Bach. 

Arthur  Johnston, 
critic  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian, 
calls  Bach  a  Gothic 
and  Handel  a  Re¬ 
naissance  artist. 

Percy  Scholes  in  his 
interesting  book, 

“Crotchets,  ’’fol¬ 
lows  out  this  anal¬ 
ogy  between  music 
and  architecture. 

He  says:  “Handel 
often  uses  lumps  of 
masonry  when  Bach 
would  develop  deli- 
cate  decorative 
tracery  or  crossing 
ribs  of  vaulting. 

Handel  plans  big 


mass  and  space  effects;  by  means  of 
size  and  contrast  he  strikes  at  our  feel¬ 
ings  where  Bach  is  intent  simply  on  self- 
expression.’’ 

As  to  Handel’s  personal  traits,  he  was 
simple,  direct,  masterful,  and  rather 
brusque;  his  recklessness  in  making 
enemies  and  his  struggles  with  unruly 
singers  and  factions  among  the  London 
public  engendered  some  bitterness  of 
temper,  but  he  was  sincere  and  honest 
in  his  dealings  and  the  general  tone  of 
his  life  was  high,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

Handel's  charitable  nature  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  “The  Messiah.’’  He  wrote 
it  in  1741  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  at  a 
time  when  his  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb.  His  operas  had  failed  and 
he  became  bankrupt  and  closed  his 
theater,  withdrawing  completely  from 
public,  life.  Even  the  king  deserted 
him,  for  the  king  hated  a  failure.  One 
can  imagine  Handel's  state  of  mind 
when,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
he  sat  alone  in  his  room  with  the 
libretto  of  “The  Messiah"  before  him. 
Charles  Jennings,  a  wealthy  aristocrat 
of  some  poetic  lean- 
ings  and  noted 
throughout  London 
for  his  conceit,  is 
given  credit  for 
compi  ling  the 
words,  although 
some  writers  insist 
that  Jennings’  secre¬ 
tary,  Poole,  made 
the  actual  choice  of 
passages  from  the 
Scripture.  A  letter 
from  Jennings  to  a 
friend  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  shall  show 


you  a  collection  I 
gave  Handel,  called 
‘Messiah,’  which  I 
value  highly,  and 
he  has  made  a  fine 
entertainment  of  it, 
though  not  as  good 
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as  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done. 
I  have  with  great  difficulty  made  him 
correct  some  of  the  grossest  faults  in  the 
composition.  But  he  retained  the  over¬ 
ture  obstinately,  in  which  there  are 
some  passages  far  unworthy  of  Handel, 
but  much  more  unworthy  of  the  ‘Mes¬ 
siah.’ 

The  oratorio  was  completed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
Handel  finished  the  first  part  of  another 
oratorio, 
“Samson.” 
Music  was 
now  rushing 
through  him 
like  a  flood. 
He  had  no 
thought  of 
production, 
for  he  had 
decided  to 
leave  Eng¬ 
land  at  the 
first  opportun¬ 
ity.  So  “The 
Messiah”  was 
shelved  for 
several  weeks, 
when  an  invi¬ 
tation  came  to 
him  from  the 
lord  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Ireland 
Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God  ancJ  j-fog  govet- 
omnipotent  rcigneth.  norsofthe 

three  charitable  institutions  in  Dublin 
to  go  to  that  city.  Impelled  partly  by 
the  thought  that  London  no  longer 
wanted  him,  and  as  much  by  his  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  wretched  prisoners 
who  were  often  left  to  starve  in  the 
debtors’  prison,  he  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  great  soul  of  Handel  never 
refused  an  appeal  to  charity,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  record  that  "The  Mes¬ 
siah”  probably  has  contributed  more 
money  to  charity  than  any  other  work 
of  art. 

Handel  took  his  score  of  “The  Mes¬ 
siah”  to  Dublin  with  him  and  the  first 
performance  took  place  on  April  13, 


irapec  ! 
sound,  ana  the  dead 
shall  be  raised.  .  . 


1742.  Ladies  were 
requested  not  to 
wear  hoops,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  of 
fashion  seven  hun¬ 
dred  were  enabled 
to  hear  the  concert. 

Of  the  soloists, 

Mrs.  Cibber,  a  Lon¬ 
don  actress,  seems 
to  have  made  the 
greatest  impression. 

Her  voice  had 
beautiful  quality 
tinged  with  sad¬ 
ness,  and  so  intense 
was  her  feeling  in 
“He  Was  Despised,” 
that  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Delaney,  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Swift,  exclaimed  as  he 
sat  in  his  box,  “Woman,  for  this  be  all 
thy  sins  forgiven  thee!”  The  whole 
performance  made  a  tremendous  sensa¬ 
tion  and  one  Dublin  journal  spoke  of  it 
as  “far  surpassing  anything  of  that 
nature  which  has  been  performed  in 
this  or  any  kingdom.”  The  event  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in 
Handel’s  life.  Years  of  misconception, 
partial  neglect,  and  bitter  rivalry  were 
forgotten  in  that  hour  of  triumph. 

“The  Messiah”  was  repeated  with 
equal  success  on  June  3,  out  was  not 
performed  in  London  until  March  23, 
1743-  It  created  no  impression  in  Eng¬ 
land  because  the  people  were  not  ready 
for  it  and  were  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter 
religious  controversy  over  the  question 
of  performing  a  sacred  work  in  a  play¬ 
house.  The  clergy  called  the  oratorio 
a  sacrilege,  and  Handel  a  heretic. 

It  was  not  until  Handel  began  his 
performances  in  aid  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  the  chapel  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  that  “The  Messiah”  came  into  its 
own.  But  even  at  one  of  its  early  per¬ 
formances  a  few  courageous  souls  hailed 
it  as  a  masterpiece  of  religious  thought, 
and  the  king  attended  and  was  so  moved 
by  the  fervor  of  the  “Hallelujah Chorus” 
that  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  remained 
standing  until  the  last  chords  had 
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dropped  to  silence.  The  audience  took 
its  lead  from  the  king  and  rose  also, 
whether  out  of  respect  to  the  king  or 
from  their  own  exalted  feelings  will 
never  be  known. 

During  his  life  Handel  raised  11,000 
pounds  for  the  Foundling  Hospital  by 
performances  of  “The  Messiah.”  It 
was  always  his  favorite  work  and  it  is 
said  that  once  when  a  friend  compli¬ 
mented  him  on  the  work,  Handel  re¬ 
plied,  “I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only  enter¬ 
tained  them;  I  wished  to  make  them 
better.”  On  the  sixth  of  April,  1758, 
the  blind  Handel,  then  seventy-four 
years  old,  conducted  his  last  performance 
of  4  ‘The  Messiah .  ”  A  few  days  later,  on 
Good  Friday,  he  died. 

After  1784,  performances  were  given 
regularly  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  a 
huge  scale  with  an  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  over  five  hundred,  so  that 
from  that  time  there  was  no  lack  of 
appreciation  from  the  English  people. 
In  fact  “The  Messiah”  is  the  one  work 
which  reaches  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people  more  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
singularly  appropriate  that  Handel  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

What  are  the  attributes  of  this  won¬ 
derful  oratorio?  Tenderness,  purity, 
grandeur,  and  an  almost  prophetic 
elevation.  From  a  technical  standpoint 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
work  is  its  absolute  simplicity.  Handel 
was  not  an  explorer  in  either  harmony 
or  counterpoint.  He  worked  wonders 
with  materials  that  would  have  sounded 
banal  in  the  hands  of  a  lesser  man.  He 
never  used  complexity  when  simplicity 
would  serve,  and  it  was  this  economy 
which  gave  him  his  remarkable  reserve 
and  enabled  him  to  turn  an  ordinary 
climax  into  a  glorious  triumph.  Indeed, 
the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”  is  a  unique 
illustration  of  this  principle.  Its 
analysis  reveals  an  unusual  simplicity, 
and  there  are  but  few  modulations. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  of 
Handel’s  music,  as  brought  out  in  this 
oratorio,  is  a  certain  pathetic  feeling 
equally  removed  from  the  sensuous  and 
the  abstract.  This  is  observed  in  such 


beautiful  solos  as  “Come  unto  Me” 
and  “I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth.”  The  lovely  “Pastorale  Sym¬ 
phony”  paints  the  tranquil  scene  in 
colors  most  delicate  and  subtle.  The 
numbers  which  follow  come  nearer  to 
drama  than  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  not  described,  but 
we  are  taken  to  the  fields  where  the 
shepherds  abode  by  night,  and  we  can 
listen  with  them  to  the  heavenly  com¬ 
munication.  An  inferior  composer 
would  have  ended  the  oratorio  with  the 
overpowering  “Hallelujah  Chorus," 
but  the  audience  is  successfully  carried 
through  the  elevating  emotions  of  the 
third  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  world  yet  to  come,  finishing 
with  the  full  choir  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  heaven  ascribing  honor  to  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain.  So  in  the  “Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus”  we  hear  a  human, 
earthly  song  of  rejoicing  in  which  a 
thousand  throats  proclaim  the  triumph 
of  their  Lord,  while  in  “Forever 
Worthy  Is  the  Lamb,”  we  hear  the 
voices  of  the  redeemed.  The  Amen 
Chorus  in  its  apparent  simplicity  veils 
a  great  amount  of  learning.  It  is  one  of 
Handel’s  great  triumphs  in  the  field  of 
counterpoint.  Not  being  hampered  by 
words,  the  composer  gives  free  reign 
to  his  genius.  The  effect  produced  is 
that  of  majestic  grandeur.  The  canonic 
imitation  is  so  studiously  concealed 
that  the  last  thing  one  thinks  about  is 
the  labor  it  must  have  cost  to  invent  it. 
It  is  a  fitting  close,  for  all  emotion  has 
now  been  spent  and  only  one  word  can 
express  the  emotional  feeling  of  the 
Christian  disciple — it  is  this  glorious 
Amen. 

Perhaps  another  secret  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  oratorio  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  treats  the  drama  of  human  redemption 
as  a  poem  rather  than  as  a  mere  record 
of  events.  Handel  must  have  realized 
that  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  were  as 
nothing  until  they  became  symboisTTrr 
TKis  stupendous  masterpiece  he  released^ 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  fact  and 
4WrOT£"the  romance  ot  human  redemp- 
tion  in  characters  of  immortal  fire. 
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in  heaven  for  us?  Before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid  Christ  was  crucified.  The  plan  of  Calvary 
is  older  than  the  plan  of  creation.  The  crimson  of 
the  cross  has  the  same  cleansing  power  as  of  old. 
Come  to  him,  for  you  find  this  text  glorious,  and  heav¬ 
enly  peace  shall  fill  your  soul.  Weymouth  translated 
the  words:  “Throw  all  your  anxiety  on  him,  for  he 
himself  cares  for  you.”  You  will  find  that  you  will 
be  able  to  go  out  saying:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits.” 

What  a  refuge  for  our  souls,  what  amazing  grace 
our  Savior  reveals!  Let  fears  go,  and  pray  God, 
through  Christ,  that  your  soul  may  be  saved,  steadied 
and  even  more  than  this.  When  you  bring  your  trou¬ 
bles  to  the  Lord,  leave  them  there!  Do  not  go  back 
and  take  them  up  again,  for  if  you  do  the  cares  will 
again  burden  you.  As  J.  R.  Miller  says:  “¥/hen 
anxiety  begins,  faith  ends.” 

There  came  to  me  not  long  ago  a  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  found  it  necessary  to  enter  again  into  the 
business  world  after  several  years  of  home  life,  for  her 
husband  had  lost  his  life  in  a  street  car  accident.  She 
was  not  thoroughly  strong  in  body,  and  was  sorely 
tested  by  the  strain  under  which  the  daily  battle  for 
bread  placed  her,  with  a  mind  greatly  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fearful  shock  of  sorrow  and  a  soul  with¬ 
out  hope  in  God  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
All  these  things  combined  to  disturb  this  young  busi¬ 
ness  woman,  and  the  devil  daily  fashioned  problems  in 
such  a  way  that  she  was  at  the  bounds  of  despair  and 
almost  ready  to  take  her  life.  She  called  her  friend 
and  said:  “If  you  do  not  see  me  again,  this  is  good- 
by.”  In  a  moment  the  Christian  girl  to  whom  she  had 
spoken  sensed  the  situation,  and  asked  that,  before  she 
faced  such  a  terrible  and  cowardly  deed,  they  spend 
the  day  together.  “Where?”  asked  the  young  woman. 
“First  at  my  church  this  morning,”  replied  the  girl, 
“and  receive  a  message  that  will  give  you  hope.”  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  power  in  this  world  can 
work  such  a  miracle  for  me?”  “Yes,”  answered  the 
girl,  “I  do.  I  know  Christ  can  solve  problems.”  “That 
would  be  a  miracle!  ”  replied  the  distraught  one.  “That 
is  what  my  Savior  is  always  doing;  he  is  always  work- 
ing  miracles,”  said  the  girl.  “But,”  said  the  young 
woman,  “I  do  not  believe  he  can  work  one  in  my  case; 
however,  I  will  spend  the  day  with  you.” 

She  came  into  the  church.  The  congregation  sang: 
“Out  of  my  bondage,  sorrow  and  night,  Jesus,  I  come; 
Jesus,  I  come !  ”  Little  the  people  knew  the  battle  that 
was  going  on  in  the  soul  of  that  woman,  as  she  sat  in  a 
back  seat  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  receiving  a  blessing. 
Yonder  in  the  choir  sat  her  friend,  singing  and  pray¬ 
ing,  but  before  the  hymn  was  ended  this  soul  had  found 
relief  from  the  burdens  that  pressed  so  heavily,  and 
had  received  assurance  that  the  problems  of  body,  soul 
and  spirit  could  be  met.  Step  by  step,  as  the  minister 
preached,  new  rays  of  light  were  given,  and  a  glorious 
hope  came.  The  text  was :  “Surely  he  hath  borne  our 


sorrow.”  When  the  service  ended,  two  redeemed  souls 
went  out  together,  rejoicing  in  the  loving  care  of  God, 
revealed  through  Jesus  Christ. 

I  do  not  care  what  your  problem  is,  your  difficulty, 
your  sin,  your  despair,  I  challenge  you  with  the  words 
with  which  God  has  challenged  me.  This  message  is 
his,  that  every  soul  may  lay  sin,  disappointment,  cares 
and  anxiety  just  where  God  has  bidden  us,  on  his  own 
great  heart. 

Wf*  8  *  ff 

Crisis 

In  Religion 

By  DONALD  MACKENZIE 

RISIS”  is  the  leading  word  in  all  discussions 
K  at  this  tenth  annual  conference.  This  being 
so,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
word  Crisis  came  into  prominence  in  modem  thinking 
through  the  influence  of  the  Danish  writer  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  It  was  from  him  that  the  Barthlan  school 
adopted  the  term,  and  it  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the 
attitude  and  outlook  of  this  school  that  it  gives  it  its 
distinctive  name,  “The  Theology  of  Crisis.”  What, 
then,  did  Kierkegaard  mean  by  crisis?  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  understanding  this  is  by  dealing  with  three 
kindred  words  used  for  “time”  in  Scripture. 

First,  there  is  the  general  word  chronos ,  or  time, 
viewed  without  regard  to  its  content — what  we  may 
call  clock  time,  each  hour  of  which  is  equivalent  in 
length  to  every  other — colorless  time,  abstract  time. 

But  real  time  is  different  from  that.  It  has  content, 
texture,  meaning,  and  so  we  have  the  second  word, 
krisis — which  means  time  filled  with  destiny,  time 
which  is  critical.  That  was  what  Shakespeare  had  in 
mind  when  he  said:  “There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shal¬ 
lows  and'  in  miseries.”  There  are  times  when  we  are 
at  the  crossroads,  where  the  road  forks  to  right  and 
left,  up  or  down,  either  ...  or.  The  next  step  you 
take  determines  not  only  itself,  but  the  whole  future. 
An  American  poet  has  said:  “Once  to  every  man  and 
nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide  .  .  .  and  the  time 
goes  by  forever.”  That  is  crisis.  Julius  Caesar,  for 
instance,  said  of  the  battle  of  Mimda  in  Spain  that  he 
fought  other  battles  for  glory,  but  this  one  for  his  very 
life.  His  fate  depended  on  the  issue  of  that  fight. 

Nov/,  this  earnest  urgent  view  of  time  is  the  Biblical 
view.  According  to  holy  Scripture,  all  times  are  not 
alike.  There  are  times  and  seasons-— epochs,  turning- 
points  for  individual  souls,  for  nations  and  for  the 
Church.  We  as  ministers  should  keep  this  in  mind 
in  dealing  with  souls.  Those  who  write  on  conversion 
say  that  some  conversions  are  by  “lysis,”  and  some 

This  article  by  the  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary  is  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  tenth  annual 
conference  of  the  seminaries  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states  last  month. 
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by  “crisis,”  Using  medical  terms.  Lysis  is  a  gradual 
cure,  by  slow,  steady,  imperceptible  stages;  crisis  is  a 
sudden  cure,  when  things  come  to  a  head,  and  they 
pass  the  danger  point  into  convalescence,  or  alas,  end 
in  disaster.  But  perhaps  every  soul  has  its  crisis — its 
time  of  decision-— and  more  than  one  such.  You  know 
how  the  expression,  “the  existential  moment,”  was  used 
by  Kierkegaard  to  express  just  this  critical  moment 
for  the  soul. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  word  which  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  kairos.  Now, 
kairos  is  time  viewed  as  opportunity.  Kierkegaard 
calls  it  grace-time,  a  time  when  God  comes  to  men  or 
nations  or  Churches  with  his  gift  in  his  hand  to  meet 
their  crises,  be  that  crisis  physical  or  social.  Both,  in 
fact,  are  but  the  two  sides  of  the  same  reality.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  gospel-time  is  the  time  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Eternity  breaks  into  time.  God  comes  with 
his  richly  laden  hands  to  our  need,  our  guilt,  our  per¬ 
plexity,  our  despair.  Jesus  comes  to  Jericho  once,  and 
Zac'haeus  has  his  opportunity.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  one  word,  is  God’s  opportunity  for  man’s 
crisis.  Every  time  you  preach  is  such  a  time  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

Another  word  is  so  closely  used  along  with  crisis  by 
this  thinker  that  I  shall  say  a  word  about  it;  viz., 
anxiety.  Crisis  produces  anxiety — it  may  be  even 
despair— and  faith  is  the  soul’s  grasp  from  the  depth 
of  its  despair  at  God’s  opportune  gift;  and  when  this 
is  done,  joy  follows,  joy  in  the  midst  of  tribulation— 
“comforted  despair,”  as  he  calls  it,  for  that  is  one  way 
in  which  Kierkegaard  describes  faith. 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  crisis — crisis  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  thought,  in  the  soul — 
that  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
must  not  make  your  spiritual  home  in  crisis;  you  must 
pass  on  to  kairos ,  opportunity.  You  are  messengers, 
ambassadors  of  the  Savior  who  brings  God’s  kairos  or 
opportunity  to  the  world’s  crisis,  and  you  are  to  re¬ 
member  Paul’s  great  word  to  the  Colossians:  “Redeem 
the  opportunity.”  Be  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  order 
that  this  remedy  of  kairos  be  healingly  applied  to  the 
crisis  of  souls  and  society.  You  are  entrusted  with 
a  healing  gospel,  a  redeeming  message.  Diagnosis  is 
good,  but  a  diagnosis  which  ends  in  itself  is  futile;  it 
must  issue  in  deliverance,  in  recovery.  That  is  your 
business;  suffer  me  to  remind  you  that  it  is  only  by  a 
patient,  prayerful  reading  of  Scripture  that  you  can 
hope  to  get  your  commission  as  healers  and  your 
remedy.  Then  you  can  face  the  crisis.  Having  tested 
the  efficacy  of  its  healing  power  in  your  own  soul,  you 
can  recommend  it — aye,  urge  it  on  others,  as  a  dying 
man  on  dying  men. 

Kierkegaard  also  reminds  us  how  we  ought  to  read 
Holy  Scripture,  and  he  uses  two  adverbs. 

First,  contemporaneously.  You  should  read  it  as  if 
God  were  speaking  to  you  now.  This  is  not  a  dead 
message  to  a  bygone  age,  but  a  living  present  word  of 


the  living  Christ  now.  You  are  contemporaries  of  men, 
and  God  is  contemporary  with  us  all.  There  are  two 
errors  which  we  shall  avoid  if  we  do  this.  We  shall 
avoid  the  error  of  living  in  the  past,  and  we  shall 
avoid  the  error  of  living  in  the  future.  I  need  not 
speak  to  you  of  the  danger  of  living  in  the  past.  But 
we  may  also  be  in  advance  of  God.  The  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  says,  “There  will  be  no  temple  in  heaven, 
therefore  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  about  the  Church 
on  earth,”  is  that  impossible  creature  who  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  God.  Read  God’s  word  contemporaneously, 
and  it  will  save  you  from  both  errors. 

Second,  you  must  read  the  Scriptures  individually. 
You  must,  in  reading  about  Abraham,  say:  “Am  I 
like  that?  What  decision,  what  denial,  what  enter¬ 
prise  of  faith  does  God  ask  of  me  now?”  When  you 
read  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  ask  if  you  are 
the  priest  or  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  Ask  if  you  are  the  good  Samaritan  or  if  you 
are  not.  Let  the  Word  be  focussed  on  your  own  soul. 
Ask  if  you  can  say,  like  Paul :  “He  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me  ”  Question  your  own  heart  as  to  the 
question:  “Is  my  citizenship  in  heaven?” 

In  one  word,  the  Scriptures  are  the  most  contem¬ 
porary  and  the  most  Individual  of  all  books,  because  in 
them,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  from  the  his¬ 
torical,  antiquarian  or  critical  points  of  view,  we  have 
God  now  speaking  to  men.  You  are  living  in  a  day 
of  crisis-crisis  everywhere;  but  you  are  living  in 
God’s  great  day  of  kairos,  of  opportunity,  and  never 
forget  that  God’s  great  day  of  krisis,  of  judgment, 
waits  for  us  and  for  our  hearers.  Therefore  be  in¬ 
stant,  In  season,  out  of  season. 

The  Judge 
And  the  Advocate 

By  J.  F,  SHEPHERD 

UT  yourself  in  his  place,”  is  the  best  advice  for 
Christian  workers.  In  a  western  city  lived  a 
man  who,  with  his  wife,  was  a  regular  attendant  upon 
the  services  conducted  by  the  writer.  His  wife  a  mem¬ 
ber,  he  an  interested  listener,  with  frequent  words  of 
appreciation.  He  had  been  for  more  than  30  years 
county  judge,  with  charge  of  the  juvenile  court  as 
well.  A  man  of  the  world,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  methods  too  often  in  vogue  in  the  political 
arena  which,  because  of  his  high  conception  of  the  life 
of  a  Christian,  kept  him  from  a  profession  of  his  faith. 

I  had  longed  for  Ms  salvation,  but  found  the  usual 
methods  of  approach  Impossible  with  him.  On  one 
occasion  I  said  to  him:  “Do  you  know,  I  studied 
Blackstone,  and  had  the  law  in  mind,  but  the  Lord 
and  my  mother  stood  in  the  way.  Now,  with  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  methods  of  procedure  and  of  the  foundations 
of  law,  if  I  had  a  ease  in  your  court  and  knew  it  was 
not  a  good  one,  I  wonder  whether  I  know  enough  to 
plead  it  for  myself.”  His  reply  was:  “Dr.  Shepherd, 
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^Explaining  religion  is  an  unusual  role 
for  me  to  attempt,  and,  I  don’t  mind  confess¬ 
ing,  a  difficult  one;  not  that  I  am  hesitant 
about  sharing  such  intimate  views  with  others, 
but  chiefly  because  I  don’t  know  that  I  have 
skill  enough  to  do  it  convincingly.  My  problem 
is  not  how  and  what  I  feel  about  spiritual 
things  but  how  to  write  them  down  on  paper 
intelligently.  It  is  like  trying  to  measure  the 
heavens  with  a  yardstick;  but  even  that,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  can  be  done  alter  a  fashion,  and  so  after  a 
fashion,  I  shall  set  down  what  religion  means 
to  me. 

I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  religion 
was  something  to  be  lived,  not  discussed.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  what  has  been  the  matter  with  it; 
we’ve  spent  too  much  time  talking  about  it  and 


not  enough  trying  to  live  it.  Talking  about  re¬ 
ligion  involves  one  in  definitions,  and  defini¬ 
tions  can  be  distressfully  hampering,  like 
unattractive  high  fences  which  shut  in  and  shut 
out  thought  and  breed  all  sorts  of  misunder¬ 
standings  and  confusion.  And  this  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  religion  is  involved.  We  use 
the  same  terms  and  words  and  yet  mean 
different  things. 

Frankly,  religious  definitions  give  me  cold 
shudders;  they  seem  so  unrelated  to  practical 
every-day  living,  so  stiff,  so  squeaky.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  I  had  so  many  antiquated  and  quite 
terrible  theories  about  religion  drilled  into  me 
by  well-meaning  teachers,  that  it  was  years 
before  the  fear  they  implanted  in  me  left.  I 
still  have  vivid  crayon-like  memories  of  that 
God  who  I  thought  ran  the  universe.  He  was  a 
severe  old  gentleman  with  a  long  white  beard, 
sitting  on  a  golden  throne  in  the  skies,  who 
seemed  to  spend  most  of  His  time  trying  to 
catch  people,  and  particularly  me,  in  mistakes 
and  sins  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  them. 

I  devotedly  prayed  to  Him;  I  was  afraid  not  to, 
as  they  told  me  His  displeasure  was  devastat¬ 
ing.  ThatHe  might  help  me  in  a  friendly,  under¬ 
standing  way  was  too  good  to  be  true.  He 
seemed  to  be  too  far  away  to  help,  but  very 
near  if  punishment  were  needed.  My  little 
homemade  prayers  were  seldom  answered,  but 
this.  I  suspected,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
family  was  poor  and  unimportant. 

But  there  was  one  who  never  failed  us  chil¬ 
dren.  No  matter  how  bad  times  got,  how  empty 
the  larder,  or  how  complicated  our  personal 
problems,  we  knew  that  our  mother  was  al¬ 
ways  there  with  the  answer.  We  knew  that  she 
would  take  care  of  everything  and  she  always 
did.  We  kids  had  no  worry,  no  concern,  no 
anxiety.  We  knew  that  no  matter  what  might 
happen,  and  plenty  did,  she  would  never  fail 
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us,  and  throughout  her  beautiful  and  construc¬ 
tive  life  she  never  did.  It  was  through  my 
mother  that  I  first  learned  what  the  term 
“love”  really  means.  She  diffused  love  in  ail 
directions  as  a  flower  diffuses  perfume,  and  as  I 
began  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this,  the  severe 
old  gentleman  with  the  white  beard  and  the 
throne  was  swept  out  of  the  skies,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sense  of  universal  love  began  filling  the 
spaces  around  me.  Here  was  a  new  idea  of  God 
for  me.  He  was  not  here,  not  over  there,  but 
everywhere  present.  He  was  Mind,  Life,  Wis¬ 
dom,  Love  .  .  .  the  Source  of  all  good  .  .  . 
understanding,  friendly,  helpful! 

When  I  learned  that  the  terra  “good”  was 
but  another  synonym  for  God,  religion  began 
taking  on  a  different  meaning.  I  could  trans¬ 
late  it  into  a  matter  of  goodness.  Thinking 
good,  expressing  good,  and  particularly  identi¬ 
fying  good  in  everybody  and  everything.  It 
wasn’t  a  question  of  being  “piously  good”  or  of 
“squeaking  with  goodness,”  but  of  utilizing 
good  in  a  practical  way.  To  me  the  quest  for 
good,  even  in  the  humblest  task,  was  identical 
with  the  quest  for  God.  The  good  element  to 
me  became  the  God  element,  and  the  more  I 
came  to  know  about  good  in  its  innumerable 
phases,  the  more  I  came  to  know  about  God. 
After  all,  living  divinely  is  quite  simple  if  we 
can  but  uncomplicate  ourselves. 

II 

I  had  not  gone  far  in  my  new  spiritual 
explorations  before  I  discovered  that  the  most 
important  thing  I  had  to  contend  with  at  all 
times  was  my  thinking.  I  had  been  accustomed, 
to  watching  outward  effects,  and  it  was  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  to  find  that  what  I  saw 
without  was  the  result  of  what  I  was  thinking 
within,  that  as  thoughts  made  up  my  con¬ 
scious  existence,  so  in  turn  my  conscious  exist¬ 
ence  determined  my  outward  experiences.  I 
found  that  my  personal,  private  thinking  was 
diffusing  itself  in  all  directions,  without  the  aid 
of  words,  and  was  bringing  back  into  my  ex¬ 
perience  like  for  like,  more  often  than  not 
“pressed  down  and  running  over.”  It  was  like 
an  echo,  flinging  back  at  me  what  I  myself  had 
sent  out.  Perhaps  that  is  just  what  it  was  —  an 
echo,  a  cosmic  echo.  But  it  taught  me  never  to 
go  before  an  audience,  or  in  front  of  motion 
picture  cameras,  without  thoroughly  inspecting 


my  thinking  .  .  .  mental  attitudes  .  .  .  mo¬ 
tives,  and  being  sure  that  my  thought  display 
was  the  best  I  could  assemble  for  the  occasion. 
We  are  learning  slowly,  but  nevertheless  learn¬ 
ing,  in  the  professional  world  of  the  stage  and 
the  theatre,  that  even  the  finest  acting  tech¬ 
nique  and  skill  cannot  hide  the  flavor  of  the 
thinking  back  of  it. 

I  like  to  think  of  religion  as  an  attitude  of 
thought,  a  way  of  living.  This  helps  keep  it 
fluid  and  practical.  The  goal?  Perfection!  Isn’t 
that  what  all  of  us  are  really  striving  for  — 
greater  perfection  in  being  and  expression?  But 
as  I  admit  that  I  am  seeking  greater  perfec¬ 
tion,  am  I  not  saying  in  other  words,  “I  am 
seeking  God?”  May  I  not  in  all  reverence  and 
intellectual  honesty  use  the  term  “perfection” 
for  God,  if  by  so  doing,  I  get  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  Him  and  our  relationship? 

The  way  of  perfection  is  simple  but  difficult. 
To  me  it  means  being  one’s  best,  doing  one’s 
best,  and  looking  for  the  best  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  It  requires  discipline  and  continuous 
effort,  but  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  ways 
through  the  tangle  of  human  living.  That  very 
wise  carpenter  who  lived  many  years  ago  must 
have  understood  this  when  he  said,  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect.” 

So  my  God,  instead  of  remaining  a  hazy, 
vague  abstraction,  has  become  a  vitalizing 
presence,  like  space,  everywhere  present, 
everywhere  available.  Recently,  a  friend  was 
telling  a  group  of  small  boys  about  God  and 
His  allness  and  nearness,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  there  is  no  place  where  God  is  not.  She 
paused  for  a  moment  and  one  of  them  asked 
abruptly,  “Well,  is  God  in  the  jails?”  Some¬ 
what  puzzled  for  an  immediate  answer  within 
the  radius  of  the  understanding  of  the  boys,  she 
used  a  teacher’s  protective  device  and  put  the 
question  back  to  the  class.  None  of  them  had 
an  answer  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest, 
and  he  said  quite  condescendingly,  “God’s  in 
the  jails,  but  those  birds  inside  don’t  know  it.” 
I  wish  I  had  got  him  to  write  this  article  for  me. 
I  suggest  that  that  young  philosopher  knew 
that  if  God  isn’t  everywhere,  He  isn’t  anywhere. 

Ill 

I  explored  along  my  spiritual  trail, 
1  began  to  see  more  clearly  why  the  world’s 


WHAT  RELIGION  MEANS  TO  ME 


greatest  thinkers  have  placed  such  emphasis 
on  the  term  44  love.”  44 Love  God*'  and  44 Love 
your  neighbor”  they  advised.  They  must  have 
seen  with  great  clearness  something  that  I  was 
just  dimly  beginning  to  grasp,  and  that  was 
that  love  is  the  power  of  the  universe,  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  runs  its  entire  mechanism  * — 
not  only  runs  it,  but  maintains  and  sustains  it. 
I  learned  through  many  experiences  that  a 
higher  law  than  my  own  regulates  all  things, 
and  through  the  same  experiences  I  learned 
that  love  is  something  far  greater  than  a  sen¬ 
timent  or  the  expression  of  an  emotion;  that  it 
is  law  moving  the  cosmos  in  harmonious, 
rhythmic  order  and  flowing  through  each  of  us 
like  life,  vitalizing  us  and  everything  we  do,  if 
we  but  intelligently  make  way  for  it. 

Collectively  and  individually,  our  world  is 
learning  bitter  lessons  these  days.  We  have 
made  mistakes,  terrible  mistakes.  Greed,  self¬ 
ishness,  and  unkindness  have  always  brought 
in  disaster  and  misery,  and  always  will.  How 
can  such  things  possibly  exist  in  a  cosmos  per¬ 
meated  with  the  dynamic  forces  of  love?  We 
manage  to  elude  our  man-made  laws,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  we  are  as  successful  with  the 
unseen,  spiritual  laws.  Someone  once  said  that 
we  couldn't  possibly  break  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  any  more  than  we  could  break  sunshine, 
but  that  jails,  asylums,  and  other  public  insti¬ 
tutions  were  filled  with  men  and  women  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  broken.  We 
don't  break  spiritual  laws,  but  they  seem  to 
have  a  way  of  breaking  us. 

Everyone  I  knov/  has  some  kind  of  remedy 
for  solving  our  present  troubles,  but  many  of 
them  sound  like  the  advice  about  repainting 
the  pump  to  improve  the  well  water.  How  can 
we  ever  improve  anything,  ourselves  or  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  without  getting  back  into  the 
causes  and  improving  things  there?  What 
about  our  mental  attitudes,  our  motives  ?  How 
have  they  been  functioning?  And  may  I  hum¬ 
bly  ask  this  %  Is  not  religion  merely  a  practical 
and  efficient  way  of  cleaning  and  fumigating 
our  mental  houses  and  keeping  them  tidy 
and  orderly? 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  real 
headway  with  our  personal,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  difficulties  until  we  realize  that  each  of 
us  is  a  definite  part  of  a  universal  whole  and 
that,  as  part  of  this  universal  whole,  each  of  us 


has  to  live  for  the  other  fellow.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  he  is,  where  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be  doing,  he  lives  for  the  other  fellow'  at 
all  times  and  under  ail  circumstances.  This 
means,  of  course,  pure  giving  instead  of  self- 
seeking.  I  know  that  it  sounds  utopian,  possi¬ 
bly  impractical,  but  we  seem  to  have  tried  and 
failed  with  all  the  other  methods,  and  I  have 
the  growing  conviction  that  behind  those  sim¬ 
ple  sounding  directions,  44 Love  God”  and 
44  Love  your  neighbor,”  are  tremendous  laws  of 
far-reaching  effect  that  will  work  harmoniously 
with  us  as  soon  as  we  are  humble  and  wise 
enough  to  relate  ourselves  to  them.  And  is  not 
the  sincere  desire  to  know  more  about  these 
laws  and  their  operation  but  another  definition 
of  religion?  True,  creeds  and  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  and  ritual  and  tradition  may  be  miss¬ 
ing,  but  is  it  not  a  practical  way  to  greater 
truth,  greater  knowledge  of  God? 

IV 

Life  has  brought  much  to  me.  I  have 
been  on  great  heights,  I  have  been  plunged  into 
what  seemed  bottomless  pits.  I  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  hardship,  poverty,  loneliness,  struggle, 
and  failure.  I  have  known  great  sorrow  and 
bitter  heartaches.  But  I  have  had  my  full  share 
of  what  the  world  calls  fame,  wealth,  power, 
and  influence.  I  look  back,  and  the  experiences 
are  amazing  and  extraordinary  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  one  life-time.  I  wonder!  Is  it  possible 
that  all  of  us  have  been  chasing  phantoms? 
Running  after  mirages?  Have  we  lost  our  sense 
of  values?  Are  we  putting  our  individual  and 
collective  emphasis  on  the  wrong  things?  I 
wonder! 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it  all.  I  wish  I  did. 
We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  such  a  swiftly 
changing  world  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  right 
perspective.  The  old  order  is  gone.  We  are  being 
catapulted  into  14  a  new  heaven  and  earth.”  It 
is  bewildering,  to  say  the  least.  No  longer  can 
we  ding  to  the  old  supports;  they  have  broken 
and  let  us  down.  The  world  is  grasping  for 
something  beyond  the  tottering  material  ef¬ 
fects.  It  wants  religion,  it  needs  religion,  but 
more  than  anything  else,  I  believe,  it.  needs  a 
restatement  of  religion,  the  lifting  of  a  helpful 
and  beautiful  thing  out  of  intricate  definitions 
and  gestures  into  something  as  simple  and 
as  useful  as  breathing. 
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THE  NEW  DOLLAR 


BY  GEORGE  F.  WARREN 


In  the  April  number  of  The  Forum,  the 
fundamental  relationships  of  gold  and  prices 
were  discussed.  A  new  factor  has  now  appeared, 
because  the  United  States  has  suspended  the 
gold  standard,  and  the  dollar  varies  from  day 
to  day  in  gold  value.  When  the  dollar  weakens, 
prices  strengthen. 

Many  persons,  particularly  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  left  the  gold  standard  when  it  had  a 
large  amount  of  gold.  It  was  forced  off  the 
gold  standard  just  as  truly  as  England  was 
forced  off.  In  the  case  of  England,  foreign  with¬ 
drawals  of  gold  were  more  important  than 
domestic  withdrawals.  In  the  United  States, 
domestic  withdrawals  were  more  important. 
The  breakdown  came,  first,  through  failure  of 
the  whole  credit  structure  from  banks  to  life 
insurance  companies  to  be  able  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  creditors  and,  secondly,  through  the 
desire  of  persons  in  this  and  other  countries  to 
convert  all  of  their  credits  into  gold.  The  reason 
for  this  was  not  merely  lack  of  confidence. 
Many  of  the  credit  institutions  were  utterly 
insolvent  and  others  were  rapidly  becoming  so. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  desire  to  convert  credits 
into  gold  was  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
credit  situation  in  the  country.  Furthermore, 
foreigners  were  rapidly  converting  their  avail¬ 
able  credits  into  gold. 

On  March  6,  the  gold  standard  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  all  banks  were  closed.  When  the 
banks  reopened,  the  dollar  was  kept  at  par  in 
foreign  exchange,  although  persons  in  this 
country  could  not  withdraw  gold.  Tnis  held 
prices  on  the  gold  standard  just  as  the  same 
policy  has  done  in  other  countries  on  innumer¬ 
able  occasions.  Some  buying  did  develop  m 
expectation  that  this  situation  was  temporary 
and  that  we  would  have  to  leave  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard.  As  a  result  of  this  buying,  and  possibly  be¬ 
cause  prices  may  have  gone  too  low  even  for  the 


gold  supply,  prices  of'17  basic  commodities  rose 
15  per  cent  from  February  a 8  to  April  17. 

The  Gold  Value  of  the  Dollar 

o  n  April  19,  the  attempt  to  maintain 
the  dollar  at  par  in  foreign  exchange  was  aban¬ 
doned;,  and  the  dollar  immediately  dropped  in 
gold  value.  Since  there  is  no  free  market  for 
gold  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
other  markets  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  England,  there  is  a  market  for  gold 
and  for  dollars.  On  April  ao,  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  worth  $23.20  in  London,  or  12  per  cent 
above  par.  Average  prices  of  17  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  rose  12  per  cent  from  April  17  to  20. 

At  first,  the  more  important  international 
basic  commodities  such  as  wheat,  lard,  cotton, 
rubber,  and  copper  advanced  in  price  about  the 
same  as  the  advance  in  the  price  of  gold,  but  as 
soon  as  business  began  to  improve  from  rising 
prices,  the  usual  differences  developed  between 
commodities  for  which  the  demand  is  fairly 
stable  and  commodities  for  which  the  demand 
is  flexible.  When  business  conditions  improve, 
there  is  only  a  small  increase  m  the  demand  for 
wheat  but  an  immediate  and  striking  increase 
in  the  demand  for  shoes  and  clothing. 

From  February  28  to  April  17,  the  price  of 
wheat  in  New  York  City  advanced  24  per  cent. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  poor  condition  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop  and  to  speculative  buy¬ 
ing  which  developed  in  anticipation  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  gold  standard.  Possibly  a  part 
of  the  rise  may  have  been  due  to  an  over¬ 
depressed  market  on  February  28. 

On  April  17,  number  2  red  wheat  in  Chicago 
sold  for  62.5  cents.  At  this  time  the  dollar  was 
at  par  so  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  exchanged  for 
14.5  gra*ns  of  gold.  On  June  22,  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  worth  78.5  cents,  but  on  this  date 
18.7  grains  of  gold  in  London  were  worth  one 
dollar,  so  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  worth 
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TWO  CENTURIES 
AND  A  HALF  OF 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA 

1933  Celebration  of 

Francis  Makemie’s  Beginnings 

In  1683 


Herein  are  presented  some  of  the  messages 
and  addresses  of  the  250th  anniversary  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  Peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Y/ednesday,  October  4,  1933.  Not  all  of  the  reports 
were  available  when  this  booklet  necessarily  went 
to  press. 

Walter  Irving  Clarke,  Editor. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY’S  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
WITHERSPOON  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
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MODERATORIAL  MESSAGE 


To  the  Makemie  Celebration,  250th  Anniversary  of  Organized 
Presbyterianism  in  America,  October  4,  1933. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  McDOWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  L.  Irving  Pollitt, 

Vice-Moderator, 

General  Assembly, 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 

Munsey  Building, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

My  dear  Mr.  Vice-Moderator: 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  delight  in  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  to  be  represented  at  the  Makemie  Celebration 
by  one  who  is  so  eminently  qualified  in  knowledge,  ability  and  interest 
as  you  are.  My  own  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  participate  in 
this  service  is  greatly  alleviated  by  this  fact. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  extend  my  personal  and  official  felicita¬ 
tions  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  and  also 
my  congratulations  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  celebration,  for 
the  splendid  program  which  they  have  projected.  Only  an  imperative 
call  of  duty  elsewhere  would  lead  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  such  a  program. 

While,  as  Christians,  it  is  our  chief  duty  in  life  to  look  ahead,  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  past — to 
search  the  past,  to  appraise  it,  to  exalt  its  virtues,  praise  its  conquests, 
garner  its  fruits,  incorporate  its  wealth  of  strength  and  experience,  and 
transmit  its  good  to  posterity,  and  in  this  way  give  it  an  earthly  im¬ 
mortality.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  past  is  a  necessary  equipment 
for  the  task  of  the  present  and  a  preparation  for  pushing  on  into  the 
future.  We  must  hold  fast  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  past,  and  appro¬ 
priate  all  that  is  better  in  the  present,  in  order  that  we  may  establish 
the  best  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  we  need  the  backward  look,  the 
receptive  mind,  the  forward  push,  in  these  days  of  change.  The  Church 
must  always  utilize  the  stored  energies  of  history.  It  must  not  cut 
its  traditional ,  root  or  ignore  its  inheritance  from  God  through  the 
sacrifice  and  victories  of  former  generations. 

Anniversaries  have  at  least  a  three-fold  value: 

1.  They  remind  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  progress 
of  the  past  apart  from  religion,  and  by  religion  I  mean  Christianity, 
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and  by  Christianity  I  mean  Christ.  History  shows  that  the  ambassadors 
of  Christ  were  the  pioneers  of  our  national  progress,  the  creators  of 
our  national  ideals,  the  builders  of  our  national  institutions,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  our  national  spirit,  and  the  incarnation  of  our  national  faith. 
Y/e  are  the  heirs  of  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  past.  Men  may  cut 
themselves  oft'  from  the  worship  and  work  of  the  Church  today  if  they 
will,  but  with  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  yesterday  they  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  linked.  Take  out  of  our  national  life  the  contributions  to 
it  through  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  rob  the  nation  of 
its  greatest  glory  and  its  highest  inspiration. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  apart 
from  religion.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  hope  for  America  or  the 
world  apart  from  Christ.  No  new  social  system,  economic  system,  edu¬ 
cational  system,  or  political  system,  apart  from  Christ,  can  conquer 
the  three  deadly  foes  which  are  threatening  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  today,  namely:  self-will,  the  desire  to  be  outside  of  the  law 
of  obedience;  self-interest,  the  desire  to  be  outside  of  the  law  of  sacri¬ 
fice;  self-complacency,  the  desire  to  be  outside  of  the  law  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  To  exalt  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  His  Gospel  and  the  implications 
of  His  service  is  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  the  fundamental  and 
elemental  needs  of  not  only  the  individual  but  of  the  nation.  A  heart 
made  true  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  a  mind  filled  with  the  truth  of 
Christ  are  the  best  guarantees  of  national  order  and  national  peace. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  guarantee  the  future  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  apart  from  Christ.  A  nation  may  exist  without  Christ,  but  it 
cannot  live  without  Him.  Religion  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  factors 
in  human  history.  It  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  commonwealth  can 
be  built  that  will  be  permanent.  Religion  is  the  most  assuring  factor 
in  human  history,  because  it  furnishes  at  once  essential  ideas,  inspires 
great  motives,  controls  social  conditions,  and  creates  great  men.  History 
shows  that  no  amount  of  wealth  or  extent  of  culture  has  ever  given 
a  natural  permanency  or  strength  when  the  religious  element  has  been 
in  decay.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  philosophic  mind,  the  scien¬ 
tific  mind,  the  social  mind,  the  economic  mind,  apart  from  the  glow 
of  religious  truth  and  power,  cannot  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
soul  or  the  needs  of  the  nation  or  the  world. 

We  are  face  to  face  today  with  what  may  be  truly  called  the 
supreme  moment  in  human  history.  It  is  the  people  who  rule  now,  and 
unless  God  rules  in  and  rules  through  the  people  the  end  of  all  our 
struggles,  the  goal  of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  boast  of  all  our  progress, 
will  be  chaos,  and  chaos  is  death.  No  nation  ever  needed  more  than 
ours  the  high  inspiration  and  guidance  of  a  compelling  religious  faith, 
and  for  such  a  faith  the  nation  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  Church.  To 
her  has  been  entrusted  for  mankind  the  noblest  inheritance  of  our  race, 
the  wealth  of  divine  love  and  grace,  of  human  faith  and  hope  and 
devotion,  of  saintly  memory  and  heroic  achievement;  and  only  as  she 
makes  this  inheritance  the  possession  of  all  in  the  land  and  in  the 
world  can  she  fulfill  her  divine  mission  and  meet  the  needs  of  cur  day. 


The  new  age  needs  religion.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  had  men 
like  Francis  Makemie,  who  felt,  and  felt  deeply,  these  facts,  and  not  only 
planted  the  truth  in  individual  lives  but  built  it  into  institutions  and 
organizations  which  have  transmitted  it  to  us,  the  heirs  of  this  glorious 
past  which  we  are  now  celebrating. 

The  principles  which  Francis  Makemie  and  his  associates  incarnated 
in  the  life  of  America  are  not  dead.  They  live,  and  will  continue  to 
live.  These  principles  involve  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Church,  the  infallibility  of  His  word,  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  spirituality  of  worship,  and  hence  can  never  die. 
They  are  the  most  living  issues  of  this  present  hour.  Today  they  are 
needed  more  than  ever,  and  it  is  our  high  privilege  and  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  proclaimed  and  incorporated  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  life  of  the  world. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

john  McDowell, 

Moderator,  General  Assembly, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

September  27,  1933. 


WHY  PERPETUATE  MAKEMIE’S  MEMORY? 

Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A., 

Makemie  Celebration,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  October  4,  1933. 

“No  people  who  fail  to  take  pride  in  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  will 
ever  do  anything  in  which  their  posterity  can  take  pride.”  So  declared 
Macaulay,  the  great  historian.  Doubly  true  is  this  of  a  people  like  our¬ 
selves  whose  ancestors  have  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  human  progress 
and  have  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  the  ages. 

We  American  Presbyterians  can  claim  kinship  to  every  line  of  human 
nobility  that  has  done  anything  great  by  way  of  sacrifice  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  world  since  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Our  eccle¬ 
siastical  ancestors  include  the  citizens  of  Geneva  who  resisted  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition;  the  Huguenots  of  France  who  passed  through  the 
terrors  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew;  the  Germans  of  the 
Palatinate  who  underwent  the  disasters  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  the 
heroes  of  the  Netherlands  who  conquered  the  hitherto  invincible  infantry 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva;  the  Puritans  of  England  who  successfully  resisted 
Stuart  tyranny  backed  by  Latin  influence;  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ulster  who  were  not  overborne  by  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons. 

Among  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors  who  brought  to  this  land  in  his 
own  person  and  pux-pose  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  heritage  we  today 
enjoy,  was  Francis  Makemie.  What  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  has  been 
fully  and  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  addresses  which  we  have  heard  this 
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day,  and  we  shall  not  delay  you  with  any  detailed  references  as  to  his 
character  and  career. 

We  hasten  to  ask  the  question:  “Why  perpetuate  Makemie’s  mem¬ 
ory?”  He  may  well  be  worthy  of  all  the  glowing  encomiums  which  have 
been  given  him  this  day,  yet  not  be  a  man  of  special  interest  to  us  in  this 
period  of  the  world’s  history. 

I.  Francis  Makemie  was  a  great  Christian  and,  as  always,  the  great¬ 
est  need  of  the  world  today  is  for  great  Christian  men  and  women  who 
will  express  through  their  personalities,  to  the  utmost  possible,  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  in  the  world  today  many  mini¬ 
mum  Christians,  and  many  medium  Christians,  but  very  few  maximum 
Christians.  Francis  Makemie  was  a  maximum  Christian,  and  we  need 
his  example  among  us  as  an  inspiration  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  type 
of  Christian  we  ought  all  to  endeavor  to  be. 

A  myth  is  told  concerning  an  old  painter  that  by  a  happy  chance  he 
compounded  one  day  a  certain  mordant,  which,  colorless  in  itself,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  heightening  every  color  with  which  it  was  mixed.  By 
the  help  of  his  discovery,  from  being  a  common  artist  he  arose  to  the 
position  of  a  noted  master.  His  works  were  recognized  for  the  remarkable 
delicacy  of  their  tints.  On  his  canvas  were  produced  in  exactest  hue,  the 
waving  emerald  of  the  forest,  the  silver  gleam  of  the  river,  the  swimming 
light  of  the  sunset,  and  the  infinite  azure  of  the  sky.  Everywhere  and 
always  the  charm  of  the  picture  was  due  to  that  colorless  nurse  of  color, 
which,  by  its  strange  alchemy  transfigured  the  crudeness  of  the  common 
tint,  whether  it  was  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  or  red. 

It  is  not  a  myth,  but  a  marvelous  fact,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  mor¬ 
dant,  which,  if  added  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  average  man, 
will  transform  him  from  that  which  is  common  and  worthless,  to  that 
which  is  unusual  and  powerful  for  good.  In  his  day  Francis  Makemie 
influenced  many  men  and  women  to  welcome  in  their  lives  those  re¬ 
generating  and  empowering  bestowments  which  Christ  alone  can  com¬ 
municate,  enrich,  and  then  send  them  forth  into  a  world  greatly  needing 
a  vast  increase  of  spiritual  resources.  The  devastating  breakdown  in 
our  social  system  and  in  our  economic  order  is  due  largely  to  our 
deterioration  in  personal  character  and  conduct.  Therefore  what  our 
age  likewise  requires  is  a  vast  increase  in  its  spiritual  resources,  and 
this  increase  can  come,  now  as  in  Makemie’s  day,  only  through  person¬ 
alities  who  have  incarnated  the  immortalities,  the  everlastings,  the 
eternalities,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  them  current  in  daily  life. 

II.  Francis  Makemie  was  also  a  loyal  Churchman,  and  for  this 
reason  also  we  should  perpetuate  his  memory  today.  He  believed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  Church  as  the  divine  institution  established  among  men  to 
be  the  custodian  of  the  sacred  Oracles;  the  administrator  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments;  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth;  the  Body  of  Christ;  the  bride 
of  the  Lamb. 

As  the  Church  was  a  human  organization  as  well  as  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  Makemie  realized  that  it  required  a  system  of  doctrine,  a  Form  of 
Government,  divinely  designated  objectives,  and  a  unifying  sense  of 
loyalty  which  would  repel  schism  as  a  heinous  sin,  and  unite  the  officers 


and  members  of  the  Church  in  devotion  to  its  teachings,  in  obedience  to 
its  judicatories,  and  in  generous  service  through  and  giving  to  all  of 
those  official  agencies  through  which  the  Church  endeavors  to  express 
the  mind  and  will  of  Christ. 

We  need  Churchmen  today  of  the  type  of  Francis  Makemie.  We 
have  no  greater  need.  There  is  among  us  an  insidious  effort  to 
divide  the  Church,  to  nullify  the  expressed  will  of  its  highest  judicatory, 
and  to  destroy  the  influence  and  income  of  its  official  agencies.  Such  dis¬ 
loyalty  Francis  Makemie  would  never  have  countenanced.  Following  his 
example,  we  should  not  countenance  it  today. 

HI*  Francis  Makemie  was  a  convinced  Calvinist.  To  understand 
Francis  Makemie  one  must  go  back  to  John  Knox.  To  understand  John 
Knox  one  must  go  back  to  John  Calvin.  And  to  understand  John  Calvin 
one  must  do  far  more  than  examine  his  Institutes  or  study  his  Commen¬ 
taries.  One  must  read  Calvin  as  he  has  written  himself  into  history. 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  great  historians: 

Buckle  says:  “Wherever  it  has  gone,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Britain, 
America,  the  Calvinistic  faith  has  shown  itself  the  unfailing  friend  of 
constitutional  liberty.” 

Motley  says:  “Holland,  England,  America,  owe  their  liberties  to  the 
Calvinists.” 

D'Aubigne  says:  “Calvin  was  the  founder  of  the  greatest  of  repub¬ 
lics.  The  oppressed  who  went  to  America  were  the  sons  of  his  faith.” 

Bancroft  says :  “He  that  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the 
influence  of  Calvin,  knows  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  independ¬ 
ence.  The  light  of  his  genius  shattered  the  mask  of  darkness  which  su¬ 
perstition  had  held  for  centuries  before  the  brow  of  religion.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  unprejudiced  students  of  history  as  to  the 
influence  of  Calvin  on  world  history. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  world  in  which  John  Calvin  and  his 
immediate  successors  dwelt  was  astonishingly  like  our  own  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  human  life  and  human  destiny.  The  embattled  hosts  of  rational¬ 
ism,  humanism,  anarchism,  atheism,  were  sweeping  hither  and  yon,  as 
with  us.  There  was  consequent  social,  economic,  political,  moral,  spirit¬ 
ual  chaos,  as  there  is  today.  Vast  changes  impended  in  the  structure  of 
human  society,  as  they  do  this  hour.  The  conditions  of  the  then  imme¬ 
diate  past  could  not  be  restored,  as  conditions  of  the  immediate  past  can¬ 
not  be  restored  today.  The  social  order  was  then,  as  now,  awaiting  re¬ 
construction  from  foundation  to  pinnacle. 

And  John  Calvin  led  in  his  day  and  generation  in  defeating  the 
armies  of  evil,  in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  in  re-establishing  the 
divine  foundations  of  social  justice  and  righteousness,  that  upon,  them  a 
Christian  world  order  might  be  erected. 

The  instrumentalities  he  used  are  at  our  disposal.  What  are  they? 
Four  great  truths: 

1.  A  sovereign  God.  The  authority  of  God  over  all  of  life  must  be 
recognized. 

2.  A  sovereign  Christ.  A  regenerated  society  cannot  be  had  with- 
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out  a  regenerated  race,  and  a  regenerated  race  is  an  impossibility  without 
the  regenerating  power  of  Christ. 

3.  A  sovereign  self.  Man  is  the  only  creation  of  God  who  can 
stand  in  his  presence  and  say  before  him:  “I  will”  and  “I  will  not,” 
and  therefore  man’s  responsibility  for  the  social  order  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  him. 

4.  A  sovereign  Book.  The  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
A  book  which  contains  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men.  A 
book  which  declares  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  man. 

No  wonder  such  lofty  teaching  as  this  lifted  the  world  of  Calvin’s 
day  out  of  despair  into  hope,  out  of  defeat  into  victory,  and  out  of  chaos 
into  order.  And  this  same  teaching  will  be,  if  applied,  as  effective  today 
as  then.  Francis  Makemie  was  a  Calvinist.  We  perpetuate  his  memory 
to  remind  us  of  the  system  of  thought  our  world  desperately  needs  today. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  Constitution,  and  in  the  days  when  the  republic  was  young 
and  struggling,  no  ecclesiastical  group  in  our  land  compared  with  our  own 
in  leadership,  nor  in  the  contribution  made  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  We 
need  men  like  Makemie  to  help  us  regain  some  of  our  lost  prestige  and 
influence,  not  that  our  Church  may  be  glorified,  but  that  America  may  be 
blessed. 

Do  you  remember  what  Michelangelo  said  to  one  of  his  pupils,  Dona¬ 
tello,  who  asked  him  to  go  and  look  at  his  figure  of  Saint  George  on  the 
outside  of  a  church  at  Florence  ?  The  great  sculptor  looked  at  the  statue 
with  admiration  and  surprise.  Every  limb  was  perfect;  every  outline 
complete;  the  face  lighted  with  almost  human  intelligence;  the  brow 
uplifted;  and  the  foot  forward  as  if  it  would  step  into  life.  As  Donatello 
waited  for  Michelangelo’s  decision,  the  great  sculptor  at  the  statue  slowly 
moved  his  hand  and  said:  “Now  march!” 

That  was  the  greatest  possible  encomium  Michelangelo  could  give  to 
the  figure  of  Saint  George  in  marble.  That  is  God’s  word  to  the  Church 
of  Francis  Makemie  in  America  today:  “I  have  given  thee,  because  of 
thy  heritage  in  men  and  in  measures,  an  unmatched  opportunity.  Thou 
hast  already  given  America,  America’s  form  of  government,  America’s 
common  school  system  and  much  of  America’s  idealism.  Now  march! 
and  lead  America  that  America  may  become  wholly  Christian  for 
America’s  sake,  for  the  world’s  sake,  for  Christ’s  sake.” 


Addressing  the  Presbyterian  250th  anniversary  gathering  at  Princess 
Anne,  Maryland,  Wednesday  morning,  October  4,  Dr.  William  P.  Finney 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ex-manager  of  the  Presbyterian  Department,  of 
History,  said: 

“While  there  has  been  considerable  debate  .as  to  who  was  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  to  land  on  these  western  shores  from  the  old 
world,  and  still  more  debate  as  to  the  first  Presbyterian  church  estab¬ 
lished  in  America,  by  common  consent  it  is  conceded  that  Francis 
Makemie  was  the  moving  spirit  who  first  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
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the  scattered  Presbyterian  ministers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  in  the  region  on  up  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
first  Presbytery  in  America. 

“Unfortunately  the  first  page  of  the  official  record  of  the  gathering 
of  this  group  has  been  lost,  and  no  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved.  But 
from  other  sources  the  names  of  the  seven  men  who  composed  this  group 
are  known,  as  follows:  Francis  Makemie,  John  Hampton,  George  Mac- 
nish,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Wilson,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  and  Jedediah  An¬ 
drews.  The  year  was  1706,  and  the  honor  of  election  as  first  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  is  universally  accorded  to  Francis  Makemie. 

“A  small  beginning,  indeed,  for  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in 
America,  which  today  counts  its  ministers  in  five  figures  and  its  church 
membership  in  the  millions!” 


A  MONUMENT  AND  ITS  MESSAGE 

Address  delivered  at  Presbyterian  and  Makemie  250th  Anniversary  Cele¬ 
bration,  at  Makemie  Park  (Monument),  Virginia,  October  4,  1933, 
by  Rev.  Ernest  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  Mod¬ 
erator  of  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States. 


The  erection  of  monuments  to  commemorate  some  great  event  or  in 
honor  of  some  distinguished  man  has  long  been  the  manner  of  men. 
Jacob  set  up  his  Bethel  at  the  place  where  God  first  appeared  to  him. 
¥/hen,  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  God’s  Chosen  People  had  passed 
over  Jordan  toward  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  at  the  direction  of  Jehovah 
Himself,  they  took  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set  them  up 
as  a  memorial,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  that  it  is  mighty  and  might  fear  the  Lord  God  forever. 

For  the  Spartan  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  with  their  King 
Leonidas,  Simonides  wrote  an  epigram  which  was  inscribed  on  a  mem¬ 
orial  pillar  by  public  authority: 

“Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by, 

That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie.” 

And  he  adds: 

“Their  tomb  an  altar  is:  their  noble  name 
A  fond  remembrance  of  ancestral  fame; 

Their  death  a  song  of  triumph:  neither  rust, 

Nor  time  that  turns  all  mortal  things  to  dust, 

Shall  dim  the  splendor  of  that  holy  shrine, 

Where  Greece  forever  sees  her  native  virtues  shine.” 

In  the  Place  Vendome  in  Paris  is  a  monument  made  of  captured 
guns  commemorating  the  victorious  deeds  of  that  giant  robber  Napoleon. 

In  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  is  seen  a  towering  monument  to 
England’s  great  naval  hero,  Lord  Nelson. 

At  Boston  stands  conspicuously  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  where  was 
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fought  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution.  All  through  the 
valley  of  Virginia  the  highways  are  marked  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  some  conspicuous  deed  connected  with  the  war  between  the  States. 

We  here  today  are  gathered  about  a  plain  but  beautiful  monument, 
a  monument  commemorating,  not  a  victory  of  the  sword  but  of  the 
spirit,  not  of  war  but  of  peace,  not  of  getting  but  of  giving.  Peace 
hath  its  heroes  and  its  victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war. 
May  we  not  fittingly  consider  together  at  this  time,  in  the  shadow  of 
this  monument,  something  of  its  message  to  us  today. 

It  is  a  monument  first  of  all  TO  A  MAN: 

I  make  no  attempt  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  man;  his  churches 
are  his  eulogy.  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  “Heroes  and  Hero  Worship”  says: 
“Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this 
world,  is  at  the  bottom  the  history  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked 
here.  They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones,  and  in  a  wide 
sense  creators  of  whatever  the  general  mass  of  men  continued  to  do  or 
attain;  ail  things  that  we  see  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly 
the  outer  material  results,  the  practical  realization  and  embodiment,  of 
thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into  the  world:  the  soul  of 
the  whole  world’s  history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history 
of  these.” 

This  monument  is  to  a  man,  a  great  man.  Its  opening  inscription 
reads : 

“Erected  in  Gratitude  to  God 

and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  His  servant  and  Minister, 

Francis  Makemie.” 

Francis  Makemie — the  name  has  lived,  but  the  man  himself  has 
been  to  many  of  us  not  much  more  than  a  myth  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  past.  And  while  with  sure  instinct  the  Church  has  always  felt 
that  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  owed  by  her  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  yet  how  little  has  she  known  of  him. 

He  was  a  Scotch-Irishman,  born,  just  the  date  is  not  known,  at 
Rathmelton,  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  at  a  time  when  Presbyterian  ministers  were  being  driven  from 
their  pulpits,  arrested,  imprisoned;  when  garrisons  were  being  placed 
all  over  the  land  in  the  houses  of  Presbyterians  for  the  suppression  of 
God’s  worship  in  the  fields  and  churches  and  on  moor  and  mountain, 
(it  being  forbidden  for  any  to  take  supplies  or  give  shelter  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed,  on  the  penalty  of  being  treated  themselves 
as  traitors  and  felons},  he  yet  offered  himself,  well  knowing  the  dangers 
that  were  before  him,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  his  Presbytery, 
was  accepted,  licensed,  and  ordained  as  one  who  promised  even  then 
to  make  his  mark  upon  the  world:  soon  thereafter  was  sent  to  the 
American  Colonies  to  bear  the  Word  of  God  to  a  scattered  band  of 
Presbyterians  who  had  left  the  old  country  for  conscience’  sake. 

We  have  this  record  of  his  personal  appearance:  “an  intellectual 
forehead  crowned  with  brown  locks,  the  fair  complexion,  the  expressive 
blue  eyes,  and,  over  all,  the  mien  of  a  true  Irish  gentleman.”  Extracts 
from  his  sermons  and  writings  give  conclusive  proof  that  he  fed  the 
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people,  not  on  milk,  but  on  strong  meat.  He  believed  in  the  early 
indoctrination  of  the  children.  His  preaching  was  largely  expository, 
both  doctrinal  and  practical.  . 

He  preached  no  sermonettes,  for  his  was  an  earnest,  not  a  jazz  age. 
Listening  to  but  few  sermons  since  they  left  the  old  country,  his  congre¬ 
gation  did  not  complain  of  the  length  of  his  sermons.  Makemie  himself, 
however,  thought  there  were  some  signs  of  degeneracy  even  m  his  own 
age,  because  there  was  a  disposition  “to  cut  down  into  but  an  hour  or 
two  the  three-or  four-hour  sermons  of  the  days  of  the  martyrs.  U 
wonder  if  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  spoken  of  as 

m  Hewas  also  a  man  of  affairs,  taking  a  practical  and  helpful  interest 
in  the  daily  life  and  necessities  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered  in 
the  things  of  God.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  , , 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  puts  it  well:  a  devoted  and  able 
preacher  of  our  Lord’s  Gospel— a  Christian  Gentleman,  an  enterprising 
man  of  affairs,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
religious  liberty,  for  which  he  suffered."  Lord  Cornbury  (before  whom 
he  appeared  on  trial  as  a  “strolling  preacher”)  thus  characterizes,  him : 
“He  is  a  Jack-of- All-Trades:  he  is  a  preacher,  a  doctor  of  physics,  a 
merchant,  an  attorney,  a  counselor  at  law,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  a 
disturber  of  government.” 

Such  was  the  man. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  monument  to  a  man.  It  is  the  monument 
TO  A  MOVEMENT: 

“The  Chief  Founder  of  Organized  Presbyterianism  in  America”— 
and  this  is  a  monument  to  that  movement.  On  the  facade  of  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral  is  a  tablet  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  which  says:  “if  you  would 
see  his  monument,  look  around  you.”  So  we  may  well  say: 
would  see  Makemie’s  monument,  look  at  Presbyterianism  in  America. 
As  one  has  said  of  him:  “To  be  the  right  man  in  the  .right  place,  (and 
we  might  add,  in  the  right  time),  “was  the  happy  lot  of  Francis 
Makemie.” 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  religious  life  in  the  Colonies 
at  this  time  we  need  to  glance  back  at  the  religious  situation  in  the 
mother  countries.  We  find  that  over  there  it  was  “a  crime  to  worship 
the  good  Lord  as  the  pious  soul  believed  to  be  right.”  Kings  and  cour¬ 
tiers  who  had  no  conscience  of  their  own  were  seeking  to  dominate  the 
conscience  of  others  and  force  them  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of 
wicked  and  corrupt  men  whose  religion  was  a  hatred  of  those  who  truly 
loved  the  Saviour.  The  Conventicle  Act  of  1864  had  forbidden  any  one 
over  16  years  of  age  to  attend  any  other  than  the  Established  Worship 
in  any  place  where  five  or  more  persons  were  present. 

There  was  a  growing  persecution  of  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  and 
Scotland.  “One  word  uttered,  or  the  least  sympathy  expressed,  in  behalf 
of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  was  considered  a  crime.  The  Bishops  were 
Charles  Stuarts  in  gowns.”  ...... 

It  was  the  critical  age  of  Presbyterianism.  Its  spirit  of  liberty 
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was  offensive  to  tyrants.  Under  the  late  Stuarts  and  Louis  XIV  were 
Covenanters  and  Huguenots  who  scarcely  found  a  door  of  escape.  Ship¬ 
loads  of  them  were  landed  in  America,  where  they  were  sold  into  servi¬ 
tude  for  a  few  years  to  pay  their  passage.  A  few  noblemen  sent  over 
freer  bands.  They  built  their  cabins  in  the  forests.  There  were  small 
communities,  but  no  strong  colony,  of  Presbyterians  in  this  country. 
They  were  widely  scattered  through  the  provinces  from  Boston  Bay  to 
the  Savannah  River.  They  had  their  well-read  Bibles  and  their  oft-sung 
Psalms,  their  elders  holding  fast  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith: 
their  healthful  children  whose  souls  were  girded  with  the  Catechism, 
and  their  morning  and  evening  worship  at  home.  But  they  were  long 
without  a  ministry  and  a  church.  A  few  wandering  ministers  came  and 
went,  or  died  in  lonely  settlements.  An  efficient  organizer  had  not  yet 
come. 

That  organizer  was  found  in  Francis  Makemie.  He  found  a  “poor, 
desolate  people”  and  comforted  them.  A  soil  for  spiritual  harvests  where 
he  unselfishly  sowed  and  reaped.  Poor  though  they  were  in  worldly 
goods  and  desolate,  yet  this  people  was  made  up  of  sturdy  English  non¬ 
conformists,  the  Scot  with  his  undying  loyalty  to  the  crown  rights  of 
Jesus,  the  generous  fervor  of  Irish  piety,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  French,  the  commingling  of  which  types  gave  the  promise  of  a  new 
mightier  envangelization. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  governor  of  Maryland,  which  was  remarkably 
tolerant  under  his  regime.  Maryland  was  called  the  Land  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary.  It  had  a  charter  “jealously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  religion  of  an  Episcopal  Kingdom  and  the  religion  of  a  Catholic* 
proprietary  from  infringing  on  one  another.”  It  provided  that; 

“No  person  or  persons  whatsover  within  the  province  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  from  henceforth  be  anyways  troubled, 
molested  or  discountenanced  for  or  in  respect  to  his  religion  nor  in  any 
way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercises  of  any  other  religion  against  his 
or  her  conscience.”  Which  is  said  to  be  the  first  explicit  statement  of 
toleration  by  any  government  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Under  this  act  Makemie  was  free  to  go  wherever  he  might  find  the 
dispersed  Presbyterians  and  organize  churches.  At  first  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  fixed  home.  He  resided  chiefly  on  horseback,  in  the  cabins 

where  he  lodged,  and  in  rude  pulpits  or  out  of  doors  beneath  the  stars. 

He  sacrificed  his  life  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  as  many  communities  as 
he  could  reach. 

Amid  perils  of  savages,  perils  of  storms,  swollen  rivers,  perils  of 
the  wilderness,  perils  of  persecution,  like  an  earlier  servant  of  the 
Master,  he  travels  with  the  care  of  all  the  churches  on  his  shoulders: 

but  with  it  all  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

America  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

For  a  time  the  Presbyterian  settlers  were  not  strong  enough  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  others.  But  under  the  zeal,  diligence,  wisdom, 
piety  and  spirit  of  this  man  conditions  were  changed;  and  the  time  came 
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when  measures  were  taken  in  the  new  colonies  to  suppress  this  growing 
movement,  .  . 

The  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Established  Church  m  Virginia  was 
aroused  against  this  dissenter  whose  influence  was  becoming  dangerous. 
He  was  arrested,  according  to  tradition,  but  placed  beyond  his  dispute 
his  legal  right  to  preach  in  his  adopted  province.  But  hampering  re¬ 
strictions  were  thrown  around.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
taxing  all  dissenters  for  the  support  of  the  State  Church  of  Maryland; 
and,  to  strengthen  the  church  which  had  driven  them  out  of  England, 
and  poor  as  they  were,  they  were  compelled  to  contribute  of  their  hard 
earnings  for  the  maintenance  of  a  church  which  had  despised  and  per¬ 
secuted  their  faith.  The  tax  was  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  pall. 
On  paying  this  tax  the  dissenters  were  allowed  to  worship  undisturbed 
provided  they  had  their  meetings  in  “houses  registered  in  the  County 
Courts  and  kept  them  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unhalted.”  (They  soon 
learned,  we  are  told,  to  pall  their  worst  tobacco.) 

In  New  York  under  Lord  Combury,  Makemie  was  arrested  as  a 
strolling  preacher  who  was  spreading  pernicious  doctrines;  to  which 
he  replied  with  admirable  dignity:  “As  to  our  doctrines,  we  have  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  known  to  the  Christian  world;  and  I 
challenge  all  the  clergy  of  York  to  show  us  any  false  or  pernicious 
doctrine  therein.  We  are  able  to  prove  that  its  doctrinal  articles  agree 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.”  But  all  arguments  were  in  vain. 
He  was  sent  to  jail,  after  a  long  trial  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  but  was 
not  released  until  he  paid  the  costs.  This  injustice  was  soon  denounced 
by  the  legislature,  though  he  v/as  never  reimbursed  for  the  money  he 
had  been  so  unjustly  compelled  to  pay  out. 

But  all  these  obstructions  did  not  prevent  the  pushing  on  of  the 
work  or  of  the  plan  for  a  thorough  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  in  America.  And  by  1706  there  were  enough  ministers  and 
churches  organized  to  justify  gathering  them  together  in  a  central  bond 
of  union.  The  first  Presbytery,  formed  after  a  thorough  Scotch  type, 
was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  a  central  place  and  one  where  perfect 
religious  freedom  could  be  enjoyed.  The  records  show  this  Presbytery 
sitting  in  October,  1706,  with  Makemie  as  moderator.  In  it  were  seven 
or  eight  ministers  and  the  elders  of  a  sufficient  number  of  churches. 
And  so  the  inscription  on  our  monument  correctly  reads: 

“The  Chief  Founder  of  Organized  Presbytery  in  America, 

A.  D.  1706,  and  the  First  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly." 

I  have  not  recalled  these  historic  incidents  to  in  any  way  stir  up 
feeling  of  one  branch  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ  against  another, 
which  I  am  sure  none  of  us  at  this  date  can  or  do  feel,  but  only  to 
show  something  of  the  stuff  from  which  Presbyterianism  comes  to 
strengthen  our  own  souls  for  any  duty  or  task,  however  difficult,  that 
may  confront  us  today. 

The  last  part  of  the  inscription  on  our  monument  tells  that  “he 
died”  .  .  .  “and  was  buried.”  Yes,  his  body  lies  here,  but  his  spirit  goes 
marching  on.  In  memory  of  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Platea  there 
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is  the  inscription:  “These  men,  having  set  a  crown  of  imperishable 
glory  on  their  own  land,  are  folded  in  the  dark  clouds  of  death.  Yet 
being  dead  they  have  not  died,  since  from  on  high  their  excellence 
raises  them  gloriously  out  of  the  House  of  Hades.”  So  he,  “being  dead 
yet  speaketh.” 

I  have  been  asking  myself  if  this  monument  has  not  a  Message  to 
the  Men  and  Women  of  today — and  for  the  future.  For  the  consideration 
of  the  yesterdays  are  meaningless  unless  they  bring  us  something  for 
today  and  tomorrow.  Makemie  and  his  associates  were  not  building  for 
themselves  alone  but  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  them.  When 
we  consider  what  our  heritage  cost  in  blood  and  tears  and  self-sacrifice, 
surely  we  should  prize  it  more.  Let  us  not  bow  our  heads  in  the 
presence  of  the  claim  of  any  church  to  be  more  apostolic  than  we. 
Presbyterians  bow  to  none  but  God. 

Loving  our  heritage,  let  us  strive  to  pass  it  on  to  our  descendents, 
not  only  unsullied,  but  enlarged  and  made  stronger.  When  I  think  of 
the  opportunities  which  Presbyterians  had  in  these  valleys,  how  the 
land  lay  before  us  for  possessing  every  place  upon  which  our  feet  should 
tread,  and  yet  how  we  have  let  other  denominations  outstrip  us,  surely 
we  have  been  derelict  somewhere;  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  pioneering 
spirit;  we  have  forgotten  how  to  endure  hardness;  we  prefer  to  live 
lives  of  ease  in  settled  and  sheltered  communities  rather  than  push  out 
into  the  regions  beyond.  We  have  too  often  allowed  the  Methodist 
circuit  rider,  the  Baptist  in  his  day-coach,  to  precede  us,  as  we  have 
waited  for  the  pullman  car  with  all  its  comforts. 

Presbvterians  have  always  been  a  liberty-loving  folk;  they  have 
thought  for  themselves;  they  have  stood  for  the  right  of  conscience 
along  with  the  crown  rights  of  King  Jesus,  and  have  for  the  sake  of 
these  dared  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  tyrants  and  kings. 

There  is  no  other  system  of  doctrine  or  church  government  that  so 
breeds  strong  men  and  women  who  stand  first  in  civil  government,  in 
civic  business  and  church  life — usually  the  backbone  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live — not  filled  with  froth  and  foam,  often  silent  but 
always  strong. 

As  we  stand  within  the  shadow  of  this  monument,  erected  in  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  under  God  was  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  those  things  for  which 
he  stood — to  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  to  sacrificial  devotion 
to  the  crown  rights  of  Jesus,  to  fidelity  to  His  Gospel,  to  untiring  efforts 
for  the  advance  of  our  Church — let  us  as  real  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
statesmen,  plan  largely  and  well,  with  keenness  of  vision,  with  thought 
not  for  the  present  only,  but  more  for  the  future,  that  we  may  hand 
on  to  our  children  the  torch  we  have  received,  burning  even  more 
brightly. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  IDEA 

By  Rev.  Harris  E.  Kirk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  former  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

At  Rehoboth,  Md.,  September  4,  1933. 

The  Presbyterian  idea  comes  from  the  contrast  between  two  im¬ 
pulses:  One  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  world,  the  other  to  retreat  from 
the  world. 

The  Palestinian  and  the  Pauline  Types 

In  Apostolic  times  there  was  a  Jewish-Christian  and  a  Gentiie- 
Christian  Church — one  clinging  close  to  Palestine  and  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition;  the  other  under  the  leadership  of  Paul  going  boldly  out  to 
meet  the  world.  The  Palestinian  type  loved  the  nest,  the  Pauline  type 
sought  the  arena.  It  was  a  great  moment  in  history  when  the  Apostles 
turned  their  backs  on  the  attractions  of  the  sheltered  life,  and  went 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world. 

But  After  the  Apostolic  Age  a  Change  Came  Over  the  Church  . 
Amid  cooling  enthusiasms,  increasing  worldly  opposition,  and  divided 
counsels,  the  people  began  to  turn  to  the  idea  of  a  shelter.  This  im¬ 
pulse  to  retire  from  the  world  gave  rise  to  asceticism  and  monasticism, 
and  was  due  to  a  distinct  loss  of  nerve.  The  movement  was  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  intimate  contacts  with  life,  towards  the  protection  ox  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  The  struggle  between  prophetic  and  priestly 
spirit  finally  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  which  reached  its  climax 
in  the  great  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Ruling  Principle  of  the  Reformation  Opposed  Itself  to  the  Priestly 
Type  of  Church 

It  saw  the  world  as  an  arena  in  which  faith  and  life  should  de- 
velop  in  intimate  contact  with  the  experience  ot  mankind.  It  was 
sublimely  prophetic,  a  reaffirmation  of  the  evangelical  position,  and 
it  is  to  this  type  of  religion  the  Presbyterian  Church  belongs. 

Presbyterianism  is  government  by  presbyters.  In  adopting  this  type 
we  are  in  the  true  line  of  Apostolic  succession.  We  believe  in  the 
parity  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  equality  of  ministers  and  laymen 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Church’s  business.  Such  an  intimate  association 
has  always  been  an  effectual  check  upon  the  eccentricities  of  either 
class.  Our  organized  life  functions  through  courts  of  various  grades 
until  we  come  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  not  only  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  the  symbol  of  an  ideal  spiritual  unity. 
We  are  neither  a  collection  of  individualists,  nor  a  loose  federation 
of  congregations,  but  an  Assembly  of  the  Lord’s  people.  It  is  within 
the  communion  of  this  Assembly  that  we  develop  the  greater  loyalties 
which  unite  us  to  the  Church  Universal.  Our  type  of  government  safe¬ 
guards  individual  rights— allowing  the  greatest  liberty  for  personal 
development — while  uniting  its  constituent  members  to  the  whole  Body 
of  Christ.  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  loyalty  to  the  genius  of  our 
type  can  never  develop  a  spirit  of  sectarianism;  for  a  sense  of  the 
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existence  of  a  universal  whole  is  inherent  in  the  vitality  of  the  part. 
The  more  thoroughly  we  enter  into  the  ideal  significance  of  an  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Lord’s  people,  the  more  conscious  will  we  become  of  be¬ 
longing  to  a  universal  communion  of  the  righteous.  Many  of  the  most 
enlightened  movements  of  the  present  time  that  are  seeking  closer 
relations  among  denominations  are  using  varieties  of  the  Presbyterian 
type  of  government  to  express  this  greater  conception. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
confusion  about  organized  religion,  and  when  there  is  such  violent 
hostility  manifested  toward  a  denominational  type,  that  we  should 
appreciate 

The  Ideal  Aspect  of  Our  Form  of  Government 
in  order  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Lord’s  people  should  become  the 
school  in  which  we  learn  the  larger  loyalties  to  the  Universal  Body 
of  Christ,  of  which  the  Assembly  is  the  symbol.  From  such  considera¬ 
tions  develop  convictions — never  more  needed  than  now — that  the 
Church  is  something  different  from  a  section  or  a  nation;  that  it 
derives  its  powers  not  from  changing  human  opinion,  but  from  the 
directing  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Loyalty  to  our  own  con¬ 
ception  so  far  from  shutting  us  up  in  a  man-made  scheme  of  things, 
should  lead  us  into  the  richer  fellowship  of  a  universal  family  of  a 
common  Father,  wherein,  each  when  looking  out  upon  denominational 
diversity,  so  far  from  being  frightened  by  the  prospect,  could  say 
with  the  Psalmist:  “I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee,  of 
them  that  keep  Thy  precepts.”  I  am  pleading  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  follow  the  genius  of  our  type  of  religion.  By  temperament 
and  tradition  we  belong  to  the  order  of  the  prophets  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  priests.  Our  spirit  is  directed  towards  the  arena,  and 
away  from  the  nest.  It  thrives  not  in  ecclesiastical  shelters,  but  in 
the  open  road  of  dangerous  communications.  It  is  better  to  be  over¬ 
bold  than  over-cautious.  We  grow  best  by  living  dangerously,  by 
taking  risks. 

My  concluding  word  is  concerned  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
faithful  to  our  type. 

Our  Genius  is  to  Live  Dangerously 

We  cannot  take  shelter  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or  bureaucratic 
organizations.  We  must  live  in  the  open  air  and  in  all  weathers;  if 
we  draw  back  from  the  austerity  of  our  principles  we  are  not  good 
Presbyterians.  In  times  of  epochal  change  we  are  tempted  to  lose 
our  nerve,  and  retreat  from  reality  towards  some  kind  of  shelter.  Some 
find  it  in  a  rigid  dogmatic  system,  others  within  the  placidity  of  a  single 
racial  type.  If  we  are  to  survive,  this  is  something  we  must  never  do. 

The  weakness  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
as  a  modern  philosopher  has  observed,  was  its  acceptance  of  the  ideal 
of  comfortableness,  in  which  religious  peace  was  identified  with  middle 
class  contentment.  To  such  a  temperament  change  of  any  kind  is  xnost 
disturbing.  But  the  age  of  comfortableness  has  gone,  for  this  genera- 
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tion,  gone  forever.  Society  everywhere  is  characterized  by  profound 
instability.  God  is  shaking  down  everything  that  can  be  shaken,  that 
the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 

But  it  is  a  paradoxical  feature  of  unshakable  things  that  they  are 
susceptible  to  surface  alterations.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  founded 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods.  The  elasticity  of  its 
form  is  quite  consistent  with  the  durability  of  its  plan.  The  divine  inten¬ 
tion  is  manifest  not  in  static  but  in  dynamic  and  growing  realities.  The 
Nineteenth  century  Church  accepted  comfortableness  because  it  was 
still  living  in  undisturbed  areas;  but  the  Church  of  the  Twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  faces  change  in  all  phases  of  society.  The  great  inertias,  like 
race  and  sex,  are  changing  and  no  one  can  predict  the  character  of  the 
world  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  instability  of  the  present  is  a  challenge  to  the  Church  as 
drastic  as  that  of  the  First  century.  But  it  must  not  fear  alterations 
in  the  face  of  society.  Because  its  foundations  are  secure,  it  can  wall 
afford  to  be  sympathetic  towards  movements  on  the  surface.  It  must 
not  be  afraid  of  living  thought;  it  must  be  generous  in  accepting  truths 
from  any  quarter;  it  must  never  retreat  towards  any  kind  of  shelter 
in  the  interests  of  living  safely.  It  must  whole-heartedly  determine 
to  live  dangerously;  keep  in  close  contact  with  living  generations  and 
advance  with  the  moving  tide,  remembering  that  it  is  a  pilgrim  Church 
— asking  the  way  to  Zion  with  its  face  thitherward — ever  setting  its 
affection  on  the  Divine  Master,  yet  humble  enough  to  inquire  the  way 
of  all  that  can  direct  it  aright.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Presbyterianism 
expresses  the  original  intention  of  the  Reformation,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  has  a  great  mission  in  our  time,  provided  we  have  the  courage  to  fol¬ 
low  its  spirit  without  misgiving,  and  live  in  harmony  with  its  great 
principles  with  an  undaunted  determination  to  endure  until  the  end. 

Once  Again  the  Human  Race  is  on  Its  Travels 

If  the  consequence  of  the  renaissance  of  the  Fifteenth  century  was 
to  turn  man’s  thoughts  from  God  to  man,  and  confine  his  spirit  within 
the  prison  house  of  an  arid  secularism,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  also 
gave  us  the  Reformation.  The  new  renaissance  into  which  the  modern 
world  is  entering  may  yet  do  much  to  turn  man’s  thought  back  to  God. 
The  hideous  image  of  secularism — symbol  of  the  godless  materialism 
of  the  industrial  revolution — is  tottering  on  its  throne.  Man  is  again 
seeking  the  God  who  leads  the  lonely  home.  What  interpretation  then 
shall  best  guide  him  on  his  way?  Upon  what  will  such  a  spirit  nourish 
itself?  Will  it  not  be  the  conception  of  God  which  shall  afford  man  a 
reasonable  experience  of  religious  reality  in  the  deepest  emotions  of 
the  soul? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  type  of  teaching  best  designed  to  restore 
the  thoughtful  man’s  confidence  in  the  Living  God  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformed  Faith;  and  since  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  is  the  most  thorough  expression  of  these  principles,  I  feel  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  our  type  of  faith  in  these  perplexing 
times. 
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The  Pioneer  Period  of  American  Presbyterianism 
in  Relation  to  Subsequent  Developments 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware 

By  Rev.  J.  ROSS  STEVENSON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  ©£  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Address  at  the  celebration  of  the  256th  anniversary  of  organized  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  America,  arid  of  Francis  Makemie’s  share  in  those 
beginnings;  delivered  at  Rehoboth,  Maryland,  Wednesday,  October  4, 
1933. 

This  anniversary  has  a  special  significance  for  the  institution  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Princeton  Seminary,  now  beginning  its  122nd 
year,  had  as  one  of  its  founders  and  first  professors,  Samuel  Miller,  born 
and  brought  up  within  the  bounds  of  this  Synod.  The  ministry  of  his  father, 
John  Miller,  was  spent  in  and  around  Dover,  Delaware,  where  Samuel  was 
bom.  He  was  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  just  one  hundred  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  first  Presbytery,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  along  with  Archibald  Alexander  served  as  a 
Professor  in  the  Seminary  for  more  than  a  generation. 

If  there  were  time,  one  could  speak  of  the  many  ties  which  bind  the 
oldest  Seminary  of  our  Church  with  the  developing  work  begun  by  Francis 
Makemie.  Mention,  however!  should  be  made  of  Thomas  Balch,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Seminary  in  1817  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Snow 
Hill,  Behoboth.  and  Pitts  Creek  for  nine  years  and  subsequently  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Synod  of  Baltimore.  Princeton 
University  would,  1  am  sure,  gladly  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  that 
early  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  region  out  of  which  Samuel  Davies, 
the  fourth  President  of  the  institution,  came;  and  the  fifth  President, 
Samuel  Finley,  who  in  connection  with  his  pastorate  at  Nottingham  founded 
an  academy  which  still  thrives  and  was  then  called  to  Princeton  when  in 
addition  to  his  administrative  duties  he  taught  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
to  the  Senior  class  and  superintended  an  English  School  in  one  of  the 
College  buildings.  The  University  and  particularly  the  Seminary  were  the 
direct  products  of  the  Presbyterianism  which  Makemie  and  his  associates 
established  after  its  humble  beginnings  in  this  historic  region. 

This  illustrates  the  service  which  the  period  of  American  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  we  are  today  endeavoring  to  recall,  rendered  in  the  field  of  popular 
education. 

In  this  particular  they  were  in  line  with  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
who  planted  the  school  by  the  side  of  the  church  and  whose  earliest 
institutions  of  learning  contemplated  a  well-educated  Christian  ministry. 

Presbyterianism  makes  its  appeal  to  thoughtful  minds.  Its  doctrinal 
system  pre- supposes  a  large  amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  church 
leaders  and  church  members  as  well,  and  these  pioneers  were  all  men  of 
broad  and  thorough  education,  whether  they  came  from  Scotland,  Ireland 
or  New  England.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  since  the  truth  is  in  order 
to  goodness,  the  truth  must  be  made  known.  Their  endeavors  in  the  line 
of  popular  education  and  of  an  educated  ministry  inevitably  led  to  the 
adoption  of  ecclesiastical  standards.  These  served  the  necessary  purpose 


of  safeguarding  the  Church  against  the  errors  which  were  crippling  tiie 
churches  in  Great  Britain  and  which  made  their  appearance  in  this  country, 
more  particularly  Arianism  and  Arminism  of  the  rationalistic  type,  and  of 
setting  before  the  churches  high  ideals  as  to  what  should  be  taught  and 
believed  if  the  Church  was  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  having  a  Gospel  to 
preach  should  carry  it  into  regions  where  there  was  marked  moral  and 
spiritual  destitution.  These  pioneers  handed  on  to  us  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Catechism,  which, 
with  slight  amendments,  have  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  expressed 
what  Presbyterians  stand  for. 

The  contribution  of  this  pioneer  period  to  political  freedom  has  been 
generally  recognized.  These  men  had  fled  from  persecution  and  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  that  courageous  spirit  which  enabled  Francis  Makemie  to  defy 
civil  authority  when  it  sought  to  rob  him  of  his  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  an  orderly  way.  They  fostered  that 
spirit  of  freedom  which  burst  forth  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  ensured 
the  victory  of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  principle  of  representative  government  embodied  in  the  American 
constitution  was  in  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  own 
standards.  In  this  Maryland  and  Dover  region  Presbyterianism  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  prelatical  or  more  monarchical  form  of  church  government, 
just  as  in  New  England  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Independent  or  Con¬ 
gregational  idea  of  church  rule.  It  is  •  interesting  to  note  that  these  com¬ 
peting  churches,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  them,  have  through  the  years  con¬ 
formed  more  and  more  to  the  representative  idea  of  Presbyterianism.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  problem  of  church  union  is  largely  a  matter  of 
polity — government — and  the  Anglican  Church  hopes  to  be  a  bridge  church 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Within  Protestantism,  our  own 
denomination  may  serve  as  a  bridge  church  holding  that  ideal  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  which  one  church  after  another  has  come  more  and 
more  to  recognize  as  being  not  only  in  accord  with  the  American  idea  but 
with  the  inevitable  outcome  of  popular  education  and  human  rights. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  Francis  Makemie  and  those  early  ministers  of 
Christ  gave  us  a  heroic  example  of  our  duty  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  neglected 
regions.  The  noble  words  of  Francis  Makemie,  written  when  he  was  serving 
as  a  minister  in  the  Barbadoes,  not  only  testify  to  his  Christian  spirit  of 
moderation  and  charity  such  as  he  pleaded  for  among  Protestant  churches 
everywhere,  but  shew  forth  his  eagerness  for  such  united  effort  “in  the 
great  work  of  the  Gospel  for  the  manifestation  of  God’s  glory  and  the 
conviction,  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls,  instructing  such  as  are  ignorant 
in  the  principal  and  great  things  of  religion,  promoting  virtue  and  true 
holiness,  and  reproving  all  atheism,  irreligion  and  profanity,  sealing  and 
confirming  all  by  a  universal  copy  pattern  and  example  of  a  holy  and 
ministerial  life  and  conversation." 

It  was  this  strong  evangelical  conviction  and  missionary  zeal  which  sent 
those  early  ministers  everywhere  seeking  Christ’s  sheep  which  had  gone 
astray,  following  the  immigrants  with  sawed  ordinances  and  doing  then- 
utmost  to  save  the  country  from  moral  disintegration  and  degradation  and 
establish  the  rule  of  God  in  all  human'  hearts. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  country 


of  those  refugees,  noble  in  character  and  rich  in  Christian  knowledge  and 
experience,  consecrated  in  life,  inured  to  hardship  and  capable  of  the  most 
heroic  service,  into  whose  inheritance  of  faith  in  God,  loyalty  to  Christ, 
and  reliance  upon  the  Scriptures  as  an  infallible  rule  of  life,  we  have  come. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  their  ideals  and  aspirations  have  entered  so 
largely  into  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of  other  churches. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  however,  that  Presbyterianism  with  its  superior 
resources  and  superb  opportunities  has  not  advanced  so  as  to  be  what  it 
is  in  Scotland.  This  is  not  to  leave  out  of  account  the  growth  that  has  been 
recorded,  the  character  of  our  ministers  and  church  members  in  the  years 
that  are  gone,  and  the  generous  contributions  that  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  to  every  worthy  cause.  And  yet  if  we  were  to  apply  the  test  of 
numbers,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  outstripped  in  denominations, 
some  of  which  were  scarcely  known  in  America  during  the  days  of  our 
Presbyterian  pioneers. 

Prom  Delaware  and  Maryland  that  early  influx  of  immigrants  was 
diverted  to  the  Middle  States,  and  the  larger  growth  of  the  church  has 
been  in  more  populous  regions.  And  yet  in  proportion  to  its  population 
the  Synod  of  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  growth  of  the  whole 
church.  The  two  states,  roughly  speaking,  number  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  membership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  is  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  membership 
of  our  entire  church.  We  can  hardly  justify  our  comparatively  meagre 
growth  on  the  plea  that  our  statistical  reports  are  more  accurate  than  those 
of  other  denominations,  nor  can  we  explain  our  meagre  gains  on  the  ground 
that  diverse  elements,  representing  different  types  of  race  or  national  life, 
have  entered  into  our  corporate  body  resulting  in  dissensions  and  schisms. 

So  far  as  divisions  are  concerned,  we  have  not  suffered  more  grievously 
than  other  denominations,  Matthew  Arnold’s  declaration  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  when  he  said  Presbyterianism  is  as  prone  to  division  as 
the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward.  Usually  any  failure  to  advance  means  that 
the  goal  has  not  been  kept  in  view.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  who,  before  he  began 
his  ministry  in  Pittsburgh  and  founded  the  "Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  preached  at  Dover  and  Milford,  Delaware,  conceived  of  the  Church 
as  a  missionary  society,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  aid  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world.  This  was  in  accord  with  Francis  Makemie’s  objective 
for  the  Church  which  he  planted  in  these  shores,  and  among  the  pioneer 
ministers  this  evangelistic  and  missionary  purpose  was  kept  largely  in  view. 
But  when  the  Great  Awakening  inaugurated  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
promoted  by  the  Tennants,  the  Blairs,  the  Dickinsons  and  others,  inspired 
by  the  labors  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  swept  over  the  country  in  a 
time  of  religious  apathy,  spiritual  destitution  and  moral  indifference,  many 
of  our  Presbyterian  churches  held  aloof  from  new  revival  methods  because 
they  were  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  and  an  unfortunate  split 
occurred,  the  division  of  Old  Lights  and  New  Lights,  which  seriously  retarded 
the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  and  left  an  open  field  for  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odism. 

In  The  Princeton  Review  for  the  year  1881,  Dr.  Charles  Kodge,  as 
editor,  in  a  review  of  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  Methodist  Pulpit,  paid  a 
glowing,  tribute  to  the  labors  of  the  Methodist  pioneers  who  to  a  very  large 


extent  outranked  those  of  our  own  church  at  that  particular  time  when 
the  Reformed  Church  in  nearly  all  her  branches  in  Europe  and  America 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  great  spiritual  deadness.  Commenting  on  Method¬ 
ism  as  one  of  the  recognized  churches  of  evangelical  Christendom,  Dr.  Hedge 
raised  the  question,  “To  what  cause  is  this  surprising  growth  to  be  ascribed?” 
In  one  view  he  replies:  “The  question  admits  of  an  easy  answer:  ‘If  is  the 
Lord’s  doing.’  ”  He  had  a  great  work  to  accomplish,  the  work  of  reviving 
a  declining  Church,  of  rousing,  professing  Christians  from  the  spiritual 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  sunk,  of  conveying  life  and  grace  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  heathen  within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  and  he  called  and 
qualified  the  instruments  needed  to  attack  these  ends.  But  the  inquiry  may 
still  be  made  into  the  special  means  and  agencies  by  which  these  ends  were 
effected.  What  was  it  that  enabled  Wesley,  Asbury,  Coke,  Lee,  McKendree 
and  their  compeers  to  win  such  glorious  spiritual  triumph? 

After  explaining  that  it  was  not  due  to  their  anti-Calvinism,  he  goes 
on  to  declare  that  the  spiritual  power  which  their  ministry  unquestionably 
possessed  was  derived  from  the  earnestness,  the  plainness,  the  unction  with 
which  they  proclaimed  the  essential  doctrines  of  that  very  Calvinism  which 
they  so  frequently  and  so  vigorously  vituperated— man’s  ruin  by  the  fall, 
his  native  depravity  and  aberration  from  God,  his  absolute  need  of  a  Saviour 
and  utter  inability  to  save  himself,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  justification  not  by  works  but  by  faith  alone  in  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  every  human  being, 
without  money  and  without  price,  the  necessity  of  holiness  not  to  merit 
Heaven  but  to  become  meet  for  it,  these  articles  constituted  the  very  burden 
of  their  preaching. 

But  this  has  always  been  the  burden  of  Calvinistic  preaching  and  we 
must  simply  confess  that  at  a  time  when  a  great  evangelical  revival  was 
desperately  needed,  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity,  Presbyterianism 
stopped  to  engage  in  controversy  over  the  method  which  should  or  should 
not  be  employed  and  surrendered  the  opportunity  to  the  Wesleyans. 

In  all  the  seventy-eight  years  since  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  was  organ¬ 
ized,  there  has  been  no  marked  or  general  spiritual  awakening  within  its 
borders.  Our  denomination  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion— the  great  religious  awakening  of  the  17th  century— our  pioneer  history 
commits  us  to  faithful  Gospel  preaching,  and  more  or  less  we  have  been 
sympathetic  and  cooperative  with  evangelistic  enterprise  and  yet  with  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  and  reserve. 

We  have  been  afraid  of  emotionalism — enthusiasm— and  as  a  result  have 
leaned  more  to  formality  and  restrained  respectability,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should,  in  this  time  of  wide  and  alarming  spiritual  need,  reclaim  the 
courage,  the  evangelical  conviction,  the  white-heat  devotion  to  Christ  and 
the  Church,  which  characterised  that  father  of  Presbyterianism  whom  we 
this  day  honor,  Francis  Makemie. 


This  leaflet  published  and  distributed  by  Walter  Irving  Clarke, 
Manager  of  Publicity  Dept.,  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  518  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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CHURCH  OF 

A  Romance  Yet  Unfinished 
Tts©  Century  of  Colonial  Missions 
(Contributed) 

ONE-HUNDRED-YEARS  in  the  Life  of 
Scotland,  covering  that  period  of 
history  in  which  Scotsmen  bore  the 
name  of  their  nation  to  the  farthest  and 
least  known  countries  of  the  globe,  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  The 
Church  of  Scotland  Sunday  evening,  May 
28th,  in  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Colonial 
Committee.  The  story  of  that  hundred 
years  covers  the  clearances  in  many  High¬ 
land  glens  and  islands,  sending  whole  com¬ 
munities  across  the  oceans  to  become  flour¬ 
ishing  out-posts  of  civilization  in  virgin 
countries,  out-posts  which  afterwards  were 
themselves  to  become  centres  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  economic  prosperity. 

During  that  century  the  Clyde  changed 
from  one  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  in  Bri¬ 
tain  to  a  leading  ship-building  centre  of  the 
world,  a  development  not  dissociated  from 
the  Colonial  Committee  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  commerce  east  and  west  and  the 
growth  of  emigration  required  the  building 
of  bigger  and  even  bigger  ships  with  the 
corresponding  deepening  and  enlargement 
of  the  Clyde.  These  emigrants  took  with 
them  their  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship, 
whether  they  went  to  the  tea  plantations 
of  the  farther  east,  to  the  virgin  prairies 
of  Canada,  or  to  the  great  pasture  lands  of 
Australia;  and  the  Home  Church  followed 
her  sons  and  daughters  to  provide  for  their 
spiritual  and  educational  wants.  Across  the 
Colonial  Committee  as  a  bridge  there  passed 
those  ministers  and  elders  and  members 
who  were  to  found  vigorous  and  influential 
Presbyterian  Churches,  on  the  Scottish 
model,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken. 

The  story  cannot  be  told,  scarcely  even 
hinted  at  in  a  brief  article.  Its  links  are 
to  be  found  in  the  passing  of  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  from 
Colonies  to  Dominion  status,  from  countries 
of  the  pioneer  to  nations  which  have  their 
place  to-day  at  the  great  council  of  nations 
which  sits  in  Geneva.  Behind  that  story  is 
the  courage  and  guidance  which  the  min¬ 
isters,  sent  by  the  Mother  Church,  gave  to 
the  colonists  in  upbuilding  the  waste  places. 
It  certainly  is  one  which  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  Church’s  own  story  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  With  the  pioneers,  sharing 
their  hardships  and  dangers,  went  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church,  pushing  with  them  “on 
to  the  bounds  of  the  wastes,”  sailing  with 
them  on  the  emigrant  ships  from  their 
home  ports,  until  to-day  there  are  great 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  these  lands  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  and  further  Scotsmen  seek- 


SCOTLAND 

ing  outlets  for  their  talents  by  settling  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  Imagination  must  bear  its 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  picture 
which  vindicates  the  Church  at  Home  from 
any  charge  of  indifference  to  those  who 
leave  their  native  land. 

One  final  word  may  be  said.  It  was 
these  Presbyterians  of  sturdy  Scottish  stock, 
accustomed  to  the  management  of  their 
spiritual  affairs  in  duly  constituted  Church 
Courts,  who  began  to  feel  that,  if  they  were 
fit  to  manage  the  spiritual  affairs  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  nation,  then  that  nation  may  be  trusted 
to  manage  its  own  temporal  affairs.  Thus 
came  the  Colonial  and  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ments,  so  often  led,  and  largely  manned  by 
great  overseas  Scotsmen. 

It  was  in  1833  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  The  Church  of  Scotland  named  a  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  “to  correspond  with  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  the  Colonies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  advice  on  any  question  with 
regard  to  which  they  may  choose  to  consult 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  and  affording  them 
such  aid  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Committee  to  give  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  rights  and  interests.”  At  this  time 
there  were  thirty  congregations  in  the  Can¬ 
adas  in  connection  with  The  Church  of 
Scotland;  fifty  in  Nova  Scotia.  How  the 
growing  tide  of  emigration  across  “the 
Western”  land  affected  Scotland  is  shown 
by  the  figures  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  where  out 
of  a  population  of  90,000  the  members  of 
The  Church  of  Scotland  totalled  60,000. 

A  plea  made  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Macleod,  Glasgow,  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1840  has  great  interest  to-day: 

“The  great  deficiencies  of  remunerative 
employment  for  the  working  classes  is  driv¬ 
ing  them  abroad  in  hundreds.  The  gentry 
and  the  better  order  of  merchants  and 
others,  finding  no  occupation  for  their  sons 
at  home,  are  obliged  to  send  them  abroad 
to  the  British  Colonies.  I  am  safe  in  ask¬ 
ing  is  there  no  one  man  in  this  house  who 
has  not  a  friend,  a  relative,  it  may  be  a 
son,  in  one  or  other  of  these  Colonies?” 
Again,  illustrating  the  rapidity  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  those  days,  the  Assembly  of  1841 
had  before  it  applications  from  Jamaica  and 
other  West  Indian  Islands  for  aid  in  build¬ 
ing  churches,  from  Texas  for  Presbyterian 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  ministers  had  been  sent  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  the  Cape,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand,  while  a  grant  was  made 
in  aid  of  a  minister’s  stipend  at  Gibraltar. 

After  the  Disruption  of  1843,  the  Free 
Church  took  up  work  in  many  parts,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  also  took  some 
share  in  Colonial  work.  The  Free  Church 
became  particularly  active  in  New  Zealand, 
Malta,  the  Canadian  North  West,  Madeira, 
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Trinidad,  South  Africa.  To  show  the  vast 
development  of  a  hundred  years,  apart 
from  the  countries  previously  mentioned, 
other  areas  in  which  work  goes  on  are  Al¬ 
giers,  Cairo,  Patagonia,  Tanganyika  Terri¬ 
tory,  Kenya,  Nyasaland,  Argentine,  Fiji,  the 
great  Australian  Inland,  Malaya,  Assam, 
Burmah,  British  Honduras,  while  large  con¬ 
gregations  exist  in  cities  like  Calcutta,  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  elsewhere.  To-day  Scots  folk  in 
South  Africa,  East  and  Central  Africa,  In¬ 
dia,  and  elsewhere  appeal  to  the  national 
Church  for  ministers. 

In  locking  back  over  its  hundred  years  of 
life  the  Colonial  Committee  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  wandering  Scot, 
pushing  on  into  unknown  lands  and  peoples, 
has  not  been  neglected  by  his  Church, 
which  in  its  ministers  and  members  has 
directly  shared  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
Empire.  *  *  * 

An  Instance 

It  was  remarkable  that  as  we  were  edit¬ 
ing  this  material  we  should  discover  in  the 
writings  of  Hugh  Miller  (1802-1856)  the 
great  Scotsman,  geologist,  and  writer,  a 
reference  to  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Scottish  emigrants  to  Upper  Canada.  This 
was  published  in  1840: 

“I  have  perused  with  deep  interest  the 
letters  of  an  aged  emigrant  who  quitted 
the  north  of  Scotland  for  Upper  Canada 
about  eight  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
excellent  though  now  fast  diminishing  body 
known  in  Ross-shire  and  the  neighboring 
districts  by  the  name  of  the  men ;  and, 
though  marked  perhaps  by  a  few  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  he  was  by  no  means  a  low  specimen  of 
the  class.  He  settled  among  some  of  the 
outer  townships,  I  forget  which,  where 
there  were  no  minister’s  and  no  churches; 
and  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  his  seventi¬ 
eth  year,  the  Sabbath  rise  over  the  wild  and 
trackless  woods  of  America,  all  unmarked 
from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  But  John 
Clark  had  brought  his  Bible  with  him,  and 
no  superficial  knowledge  of  its  contents; 
and,  regularly  as  the  day  came  around,  lie 
assembled  his  family,  like  one  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers  of  old,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship,  and  to  press  upon  them  the  import¬ 
ance  of  religious  truth.  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  learned  to  drop  in.  His  fervent  pray¬ 
ers,  and  his  homely  but  forcible  expositions, 
full  of  masculine  thought,  had  the  true  pop¬ 
ular  germ  in  them;  and  John’s  log  cottage 
became  the  meeting-house  of  the  thinly 
peopled  district;  until  at  length  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  infirmities  of  a  period  of  life 
greatly  advanced  interfered  with  his  self- 
imposed  duties  and  set  him  aside.  He  is 
still  alive,  however,  at  least  he  was  a  few 
months  ago ;  and  at  that  time,  in  the  midst 
of  great  debility,  far  removed  from  all  his 
Christian  friends  of  the  same  stamp  or 
standing  with  himself,  and  with  the  near 
prospect  of  laying  down  his  worn-out  frame 
to  mingle  with  the  soil  in  some  gloomy  re¬ 


cess  of  the  wild  forest,  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  lonely  Highland  churchyard  where 
the  remains  of  his  fathers  and  some  of  his 
children  are  laid  with  those  of  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  John  was  yet  more  than  re¬ 
signed;  he  was  rejoicing.  Will  our  readers 
guess  for  what?  He  had  just  heard  of  the 
revival  at  Kilsyth,  and  of  the  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  The  Church  of  Scotland  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and 
of  the  Headship  of  her  Divine  Master. 
.What,  I  marvel,  does  infidelity  propose  giv¬ 
ing  to  such  men  in  exchange  for  their  re¬ 
ligion  ?” 

Further,  as  illustrating  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  early  settlers,  our  readers 
should  note  the  story  of  Mr.  James  Mc¬ 
Queen  of  Kirkwall,  given  under  Among  the 
Churches  in  this  number. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH  AND  THE 
EMPIRE 

Mb’.  John  Buchan,  C.H.,  M.P., 

Lord  High  Commissioner  of  The  Church 
o£  Scotland 

THIS  is  a  year  of  commemoration.  It  is 
the  centenary  year  of  that  great  act 
of  justice  and  mercy,  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the 
tercentenary  year  of  our  historic  Lothian 
regiment,  the  Royal  Scots.  And  now  this 
evening  we  are  celebrating  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  that  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  see 
that  wherever  Scotsmen  went  their  Church 
followed  them. 

The  Committee  was  constituted  in  1833. 
Cast  your  mind  back  over  that  century,  and 
think  what  a  very  different  world  it  was 
then  from  to-day,  and  what  a  very  different 
British  Empire.  Many  of  our  Crown 
Colonies  did  not  exist.  The  nations  which 
have  become  the  Dominions  of  to-day  were 
mostly  in  their  infancy.  In  India  it  was 
the  time  of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
and  of  Lord  Y/illiam  Bentinck,  the  first  of 
the  Governor-Generals.  Canada  had  not 
yet  had  Lord  Durham's  report;  it  consisted 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces;  and  the  great  dominions  of 
the  West  were  known  only  to  a  few  hunters 
and  traders.  New  Zealand  was  still  under 
native  chiefs.  In  Australia,  New  South 
Wales  was  just  beginning  its  career  as  a 
colony.  There  was  no  separate  Victoria, 
no  South  Australia,  and  West  Australia  was 
only  the  Swan  River  Settlement.  South 
Africa  was  only  Gape  Colony,  and  the  rest 
was .  undiscovered  wilderness.  It  was  the 
year  when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
there,  and  the  Great  Trek,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  states  was  still  in  the 
womb  of  the  future.  The  Colonial  Churches 
Committee  in  that  year  looked  out  upon  a 
world  largely  unknown,  with,  on  the  margin 
of  savagery,  thin  strips  of  British  settle¬ 
ment.  But,  having  that  vision  without 
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which  the  people  perish,  it  set  itself  to  care 
for  these  strips,  believing  that  they  were  the 
nucleus  of  an  Empire. 

A  Great  Work 

In  nine  years,  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  all  of 
our  present  Dominions  and  in  many  of  our 
Colonies.  The  Free  Church,  after  the  Dis¬ 
ruption,  established  its  own  Colonies  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  same  work,  and  now  the  two 
are  united.  To-day  we  look  cut  upon  an 
Empire,  all  of  which  has  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored,  and  most  of  which  has  been  settled. 
Proud  cities  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
pioneers'  shacks,  and  waving  cornlands  have 
succeeded  the  primeval  forests.  .  Each  Do¬ 
minion  has  now  its  own  flourishing  system 
of  Presbytery.  Provision  has  been  made  in 
the  remotest  Colonies  for  our  Scottish  wor¬ 
ship,  and  in  India  the  Committee  supervises 
the  Scottish  chaplains  on  the  Indian  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  grain  of  seed  has  become 
a  forest,  and  most  of  the  trees  no  longer 
need  the  care  of  the  forester. 

It  is  a  great  work  on  which  we  have  to 
look  back  to-night,  and  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  one  or  two  things  about  it. 

It  has  not  been  a  missionary  task  in  the 
strict  sense,  for  it  has  not  dealt  with  ig¬ 
norance  and  savagery.  Its  business  has 
been  to  provide  the  means  of  worship  for 
our  own  people  in  distant  lands,  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
most  far-wandering  race  on  the  globe.  But 
that  is  an  aspect  of  our  Lord's  Command 
which  is  as  vital  as  normal  missionary  work. 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  establish  and  con¬ 
firm  men  and  women  in  the  faith  as  to 
bring  new  converts  into  it. 

Again,  I  would  look  upon,  the  work  done 
during  the  century  as  a  debt  due  to  our 
Scottish  tradition  and  our  national  char¬ 
acter.  I  have  said  that  we  are  the  most 
far-wandering  people  on  the  globe,  but  we 
are  also  eternally  homesick.  We  carry 
with  us  our  household  goods  wherever  we 
go,  and  our  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  can  acclimatize  ourselves  in  strange 
places  and  still  keep  up  the  link  with  home. 
That,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
whole  British  race,  but  I  think  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  of  our  own  folk  north  of  the 
Border.  No  experience  is  too  strange,  no 
environment  too  unfamiliar,  if  we  can  link 
it  up  with  what  we  know  and  love. 

The  Peripatetic  Scot 

I  know  nothing  on  earth  so  tough  and 
indestructible  as  the  tradition  of  the  peri¬ 
patetic  Scot.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  sometimes  they  carry  abroad  our  more 
doubtful  traits.  In  Zululand  I  have  heard 
a  florin  called  a  “Scotsman”  because  one  of 
our  countrymen  once  palmed  off  florins  in¬ 
stead  of  half-crowns  upon  the  guileless  na¬ 
tives.  We  carry  with  us,  too,  many  small 
and  trivial  things.  Our  mode  of  speech, 
for  example.  I  remember  in  South  Africa 


finding  a  Dutchman  of  Scottish  ancestry 
who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  English, 
but  who  talked  Dutch  with  a  strong  Glas¬ 
gow  accent.  But  we  also  take  with  us  cur 
best.  We  take  with  us  our  love  of  our 
little  rugged  land  of  origin.  We  take  with 
us  the  memories  of  our  stormy  history.  We 
take  with  us  our  famous  literature,  Burns 
and  Sir  Walter.  Above  all,  we  take  with 
us  our  Church.  Why  is  the  Scot  abroad 
the  best  mixer  in  the  world  ?  I  will  tell  you 
why.  It  is  because  he  is  so  secure.  He 
can  mingle  freely  in  an  alien  society  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  fear  of  being  absorbed  in 
it.  He  is  not  an  unstable  being  who  has  to 
create  a  prickly  hedge  around  himself  to 
preserve  his  individuality.  He  has  his  roots 
so  deep  that  he  can  spare  sympathy  and  in¬ 
terest  for  his  new  environment.  He  can  be 
a  loyal  and  eager  citizen  of  any  community 
in  the  world,  and  yet  remain  idiomatically 
a  Scot. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  say 
about  the  work  of  this  Committee.  It  is 
an  example  of  what  I  have  always  regarded 
as  a  special  characteristic  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  faith.  As  a  Church  we  do  not  carry 
too  much  irrelevant  baggage,  whether  of 
dogma  or  of  ritual.  There  are  some  in¬ 
stitutions,  noble  and  venerable  things, 
which  are  so  intertwined  with  local  and  tra¬ 
ditional  growths  that  they  cannot  be  trans¬ 
planted.  Our  Church  has  always  prided 
itself  upon  the  fact  that,  being  founded,  as 
it  believes,  upon  the  simplicities  of  God's 
word,  it  is  independent  of  the  categories  of 
space  and  time.  Shall  I  compare  it  with 
the  British  Empire,  which,  because  of  the 
freedom  which  It  gives  to  the  component 
parts,  and  ths  broad  and  simple  lines  on 
which  it  is  built,  has  endured,  and  will 
endure,  when  more  rigid  systems  crack  and 
fall  ?  I  believe  that  in  a  true  sense  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  Church, 
because,  in  John  Bunyan’s  phrase,  it 
founds  itself  on  “fundamentals,”  and  leaves 
“accidentals”  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Such  a  Church  was  the  dream  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  You  will  find  it  in  many  of  the 
Covenanting  divines,  who,  perplexed,  des¬ 
perately  perplexed,  with  persecutions .  and 
dogmatic  strife,  yet  never  lost  their  ideal 
of  a  universal  Church,  which  would  include 
all  faithful  people.  Just  as  these  islands  of 
ours  are  a  nation  and  also  the  centre  of  an 
Empire,  so  our  Church,  specially  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  has  also  its  world¬ 
wide  and  imperial  aspect.  For,  as  I  have 
already  said  in  the  Assembly,  it  is  at  once 
evangelical  and  catholic,  historic,  liberal, 
and  free. 

Spiritual  Bond  of  Empire 
May  I  offer  you  one  last  reflection?  This 
Colonies  Committee,  in  its  hundred  years 
of  life,  has  not  only  built  up  a  Church;  it 
has  helped  to  build  up  great  secular  states 
and  societies;  it  has  helped  to  build  up  an 
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Empire.  What  is  this  Empire  of  ours? 
What  the  poet  called  "the  glories  of  our 
blood  and  State”  are  there  for  every  one 
to  see.  It  covers  one-third  of  the  world’s 
surface;  it  contains  so  many  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings;  it  is  an  equal  part¬ 
nership  of  sovereign  States.  We  can  define 
it  in  that  way,  and  our  definitions  will  be 
true  and  exact.  That  is  its  material  side. 
It  is  all  these  things  and  many  more. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  far  greater 
importance.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  best 
gave  its  people  law  and  security.  When  the 
Roman  poet  wrote  of  it  he  found  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  thought  that  those  who  drank 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Orontes  were  all  one 
nation.  But  ours  is  a  greater  conception 
than  that.  The  words  which  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  used  of  our  Empire  in  his  famous 
Glasgow  rectorial  address  are  just  as  true 
as  the  statistical  facts  which  you  will  find 
in  the  encyclopaedia.  He  said  of  it — "Not 
without  the  tainted  reference  incidental  to 
all  human  work,  but  constructed  on  the 
whole  with  pure  and  splendid  purpose. 
Human,  and  yet  not  wholly  human,  for  the 
most  heedless  and  the  most  cynical  must 
see  the  finger  of  the  Divine.”  The  true 
bond  of  Empire  is  the  spiritual  bond.  Its 
cohesion  is  in  its  ideals  and  not  in  its  form 
of  government.  It  means  that  over  a  large 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  racial  and  na¬ 
tional  limitations  have  been  transcended.  It 
is  an  instalment  of  the  old  dream  of  the 
brothei*hood  of  man.  It  means  that  one 
great  part  of  the  globe  at  least  is  marked 
out  where  there  can  be  no  war.  It  is  not 
a  proud,  racial  aristocracy  to  dominate  the 
world;  it  is  an  alliance  based  partly  on  a 
common  ancestry  and  common  memories, 
but  far  more  deeply  upon  a  common  creed, 
a  common  civilization  and  a  common  faith. 

Its  name  of  Empire  has  been  often  taken 
in  vain.  Many  false  and  vainglorious 
words  have  been  spoken  about  it,  and  too 
often  it  has  been  conceived  in  the  terms 
of  a  shallow  materialism.  But  that  is  not 
the  true  Empire.  The  true  Empire  is  a 
spiritual  thing  based  essentially  upon 
Christian  ideals.  There  is  no  parallel  In 
history  to  our  vast  assemblage  of  scattered 
peoples,  linked  together  by  a  faith  and  a 
purpose,  asking  no  tribute  of  each  other, 
but  ready,  as  the  war  showed,  to  enter  on 
behalf  of  its  sane  and  honest  ideals  into  a 
common  sacrifice.  It  is  a  union  in  far 
more  than  the  functions  of  government.  I 
like  to  think  of  it  as  above  all  things,  an 
alliance  devoted  to  enlarging  and  perfect¬ 
ing  the  difficult,  but  not  desperate,  life  of 
man.  And  if  we  go  to  the  poets  for  our 
creed  we  shall  not  go  to  the  Romans,  but 
rather  to  the  great  passage  with  which 
Shelley  concluded  his  noblest  poem: 

"To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite : 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
night; 


To  defy  Power  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope 
creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contem¬ 
plates  ; 

Neither  to  fear,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 

Great,  good  and  joyous,  beautiful  and 
free ; 

This  is  alone,  joy,  empire,  and  victory.” 

A  Noble  Tribute 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Forgan,  Convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Colonial  Churches,  said  it 
was  his  great  privilege  to  acknowledge 
the  great  debt  under  which  his  Grace 
had  placed  them  that  night.  They  rejoiced 
that  that  largf  audience  and  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  unseen  listeners  had  been  able  to 
hear  that  noble  address  from  one  who  had 
himself  brought  lustre  to  the  Scottish  name 
and  who,  amid  all  his  high  distinctions  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  the  realm  of  af¬ 
fairs,  had  never  once  forgotten  the  land  of 
his  birth  or  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
(Applause.)  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
said  Mr.  Forgan,  he  thanked  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  for  the  noble  tribute  he 
had  paid  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  among  Scottish  people  overseas,  and 
for  the  lofty  encouragement  his  interest  had 
given  them  for  all  the  work  which  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  (Applause.) 


GAELIC  WELCOMED 

Rev.  D.  M.  Larnont,  Dunvegan,  Ont.,  has 
very  thoughtfully  written  the  Editor  with 
respect  to  the  occasional  Gaelic  articles  that 
appear  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Larnont  did  not 
write  for  publication,  but  we  thought  our 
readers  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Gaelic  message  to  those  who  know  that 
language. 

“You  sometimes  devote  a  corner  in  The 
Presbyterian  Record  to  a  Gaelic  message 
for  our  Highland  clans  ‘of  the  dispersion’ 
in  Canada.  I  have  travelled  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  quite  a  bit  through  our  Gae¬ 
lic  area  and  I  write  just  to  assure  you  how 
it  warms  thousands  of  Gaelic  hearts  to  read 
a  few  paragraphs  (or  a  poem)  in  the  grand 
mother  tongue,  in  their  own  Church  paper. 
I  notice  that  Rev.  G.  Murray,  B.D.,  of 
Scotstown,  Que.,  was  the  winter  of  the 
messages  I  have  read.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  gifted  Gaelic  writers  in  all  literary 
Gaeldom.  I  am  sure  your  Sassanach  read¬ 
ers  will  not  grudge  an  occasional  brief  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  Record,  either  from  Mr.  Murray 
or  any  other  good  Gaelic  writer.  This  isn’t 
a  bilingual  problem.  You  are  only  bidding 
a  kind  farewell  to  a  race  that  bulked  large 
in  Canada  fifty  years  ago  with  their  ancient 
language  that  is  admittedly  dying  in  Can¬ 
ada,  despite  the  efforts  of  Gaelic  stalwarts 
in  Nova  Scotia.” 
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Loyalty  vs.  Treason 


THE  divine  right  of  kings  never  existed.  Its  assumption 
was  in  spirit  anarchistic,  but  the  divine  right  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  God  decreed.  Within  the  circle  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  “ought”  is  government,  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
law,  order,  obedience,  reward  and  punishment.  Government 
is  God  decreed.  It  is  impossible  'for  any  number  of  people  to 
exist  without  government.  It  is  impossible  for  society  to 
progress  without  the  discipline  of  a  firm,  righteous  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible  for  government  to  exist  without  law, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  peace,  unity  and  purity  of  the 
government  to  be  maintained  without  the  enforcement  of 
law.  Obedience  to  law  guarantees  order,  peace  and'  progress. 

There  is  no  liberty  except  liberty  within  the  boundary  of 
law  and  in  obedience  to  law.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  liberty.  Such  an  idea  has  for  its  purpose  unbridled 
license  and  the  establishment  of  anarchy.  Liberty  without 
law,  liberty  under  law,  liberty  by  law,  liberty  the  product  of 
obedience  to  law,  is  the  only  liberty  possible  to  government 
or  to  the  orderly  establishment  of  the  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  seat  of  authority  is  in  the  people,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  exercise  that  authority  en  masse.  To  be'  exer¬ 
cised  in  an  orderly  manner,  it  must  be  transferred  to  repre¬ 
sentatives.  When  that  authority  has  been  transferred  to  the 
people’s  representatives,  then  you  have  established  the  orderly 
functioning  of  government.  That  is  the  reason  representa¬ 
tive  government  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  is  the  reason 
absolute  irresponsible  democracy  is  of  satanic  origin  and 
must  logically  conclude  in  anarchy  and  atheism.  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  consent  is  expressed  when  one,  if  born  within  the 
territory  of  the  government,  by  his  own  volition  decides  to 
remain  within  the  boundary  of  that  government  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  years  of  accountability.  That  consent  is  again  ex¬ 
pressed  when  one  voluntarily  applies  for  membership  in  the 
government  of  his  choice.  When  membership  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  one  becomes  a  responsible  governmental  unit  and  is 
by  all  law  and  all  processes  of  reasoning  absolutely  bound 
to  be  obedient  and  subservient  to  the  government  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  has  no  other  choice  except  that  of 
asking  permission  to  leave  the  government  and  seek  mem¬ 
bership  in  another  government.  Of  course,  if  disobedient  to 
the  laws  of  the  government  he  can  be  denaturalized,  and  if 
he  came  from  a  foreign  government,  he  can  be  deported, 
but  as  long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  the  government,  he 
is  bound  by  its  laws,  its  rules,  its  regulations,  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  Any  effort  on  fils  part  to  violate  these  fundamental 
principles  makes  of  him  a  traitor,  brands  him  seditious, 
exposes  him  in  his  efforts  as  a  secessionist,  or  brings  him 
■before  the  bar  as  an  anarchist. 

One  is  either  an  obedient,  faithful,  law-abiding  citizen,  or 
he  is  a  traitor,  secretly  striving  to  destroy  the  government, 
disobey  its  laws,  wreck  its  institutions,  and  disturb  its  peace 
and  harmony.  “Law  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God  and 
its  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.”  It  is  equally  true 
of  government.  Its  law  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God 
and  its  voice  is  the  harmony  of  a  law-abiding  people.  No 
one  can  set  up  another  government  within  the  government 
without  being  guilty  of  insurrection.  No  one  can  defy  govern¬ 
ment,  law  and  order  and  attempt  to  establish  his  methods, 
erect  his  institutions,  and  project  his  plans  without  being 
branded  as  a  rebel  and  punished  as  an  insurrectionist. 

If  the  foreigner  who  has  applied  for  naturalization  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  our  government,  he  should  return  to  the 
shores  on  which  his  anarchistic  spirit  was  born.  A  native 
son  who  becomes  rebellious  and  anarchistic,  defying  law  and 
order,  should  be  immediately  arrested  by  the  law  he  defies 
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and  punished  by  the  government  to  which  he  has  become  a 
traitor. 

These  are  fundamental  principles  of  government,  of  repre¬ 
sentative,  orderly  government.  These  are  also  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  controlling  the  moral  government.  They 
are  with  equal  force  binding  upon  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  only  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the 
body  of  the  redeemed,  it  is  an  organism  and  it  is  also  an 
organization.  Christ  is  the  Head,  the  members,  of  the  body 
are  the  subjects,  therefore  the  general  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  principles  governing  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  denominations,  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
company  divisions  of  the  body  of  the  redeemed,  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
plus  the  binding  power  of  their  creed.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a  scriptural  polity  and  a  divine  creed.  It  is  a 
representative  government,  a  government  by  checks  and 
balances,  by  law  and  order,  and  by  presbyteries  and  courts. 
It  is  the  best  Church  government  in  the  world.  The  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God  is  its  base,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
individual  to  act  independently  of  government,  law  and  order 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  No  one  is  forced  to  join  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  when  one  does  join  of  his  own 
volition,  he  becomes  absolutely  subject  to  the  law  of  that 
Church,  to  its  creed  and  to  its  government.  When  he  makes 
his  choice  to  unite  with  the  Church,  his  right  of  independent 
action  is  surrendered.  He  is  within  its  body,  a  member 
subject  to  the  body  and  must  be  obedient  to  its  law  and  loyal 
to  its  government. 

If  one  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its 
laws,  its  polity,  its  creed,  its  government,  he  has  only  one 
choice,  and  that  is  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  retire.  If  he  is 
a  consecrated  Christian,  he  can  ask  for  a  letter  of  honor, 
-recommendation,  and  credit  to  another  Church  of  his  choice. 
If  he  is  a  violator  of  its  laws,  he  can  be  tried  by  its  courts 
and  excommunicated.  If  it  is  God’s  will,  he  may  pass  from 
the  Church  militant  to  the  Church  triumphant,  and  there  in 
the  perfect  government  worship  God  eternally.  While  on 
earth  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  cannot 
act  independently  of  the  Church,  disobey  its  laws,  or  denounce 
its  creed  without  being  subject  to  discipline,  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  constitutional,  creedal 
Church.  Its  Constitution  is  inviolable,  its  creed  is  found  in 
God's  infallible  Word.  It  rests  on  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  deity  of  Christ,  His  virgin  birth,  His  crucifixion, 
supernatural  resurrection,  ascension,  mediatorial  work,  and 
His  return  for  His  Church.  These  are  fixed  parts  of  the 
creed  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  infallible,  eternal 
and  essential  doctrines  and  facts. 

When  one  joins  the  Church,  he  becomes  absolutely  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  government,  its  creed,  and  the  operation  of  its 
courts.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  administration  of 
its  sacraments,  and  orderly  procedure  in  its  government  are 
binding.  There  are  not  two  standards  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  there  are  not  two  creeds,  there  are  not  two  kinds 
of  government.  It  is  impossible  for  anarchy  to  live  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  but  one 
creed,  but  one  standard,  but  one  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  namely,  God's  infallible  Word.  His  Word  is  the 
source  of  authority,  and  in  it  the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  specifically  found.  A  man  cannot  have  his  own 
creed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  cannot  erect  his  own 
system  of  government;  he  cannot  build  his  own  institutions. 
He  cannot  govern  himself,  he  must  be  subject  to  the  teach¬ 
ings,  the  creed,  the  polity,  the  discipline,  the  government  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Church. 

He  may  ask  for  a  letter  of  dismissal,  but  he  cannot  set 
up  insurrection.  He  may  violate  its  laws  and  be  demoted  or 
expelled,  but  he  cannot  defy  the  government  and  live  within 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a 
divinely  inspired  Bible,  a  creed  of  divinely  revealed  truth, 
a  Constitution  by  divine  permission,  and  a  system  of  law 
and  courts  of  incomparable  value  to  the  orderly  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Church. 

If  one  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  and  if  he  cannot  obey 
its  laws,  be  subject  to  his  brethren  and  move  in  an 
orderly  Christian  and  Presbyterian  manner,  he  should  join 
another  Church  of  his  disfositim,  or  the  Church  should  at 
once  enforce  discipline.  The  Church  is  not  forcing  anyone 
to  stay  within  its  membership.  If  one  is  dissatisfied,  let  him 
leave  the  Church.  It  would,  be  better  to  be  a  respectable, 
obedient,  law-abiding  Christian,  and  remain  in  full  fellowship 
with  the  Body  of  Christ. 

What  is  needed  today  in  the  civil  government  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical?  Absolute  loyalty  to  government,  absolute 
obedience  to  law,  absolute  personal  righteousness  within  the 
government,  consciousness  of  responsibility  and  accounta¬ 
bility,  admission  of  law,  judgment  and  punishment,  and  a 
glorious  anticipation  of  obedience,  reward  and  everlasting 
happiness. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  civil  government?  It  is  being 
wrecked  by  socialism,  communism,  atheism,  and  anarchy. 
Seditious,  seductive,  infamous,  nefarious  communistic  forces 
are  defying  law  and  order,  wrecking  the  institutions  of  the 
government,  and  trying  to  set  up  a  government  in  defiance  of 
God.  Such  nefarious  forces  are  ignoring  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  accountability,  repudiating 
the  doctrine  of  judgment  and  laughing  at  the  fact  of  hell. 
They  are  trying  to  move  this  government  from  its  base,  tear 
its  stars  from  its  flag,  wreck  its  homes,  demolish  its  churches, 
and  establish  license  in  place  of  liberty. 

The  dictation  of  atheistic'  communism  would  establish  the 
tyranny  of  lust  and  enthrone  the  beast  in  the  house  of 
authority. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Church?  She  is  suffering 
today  from  disloyalty.  The  evil  influence  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  has  crept 'in;  the  mighty  force  of  pious  Phariseeism  is 
stalking  abroad.  The  anarchistic  voice  of  heresy  is  heard  in 
its  houses  of  worship.  Rationalism,  communism  and  atheism 
are  knocking  at  its  doors.  Some  have  been  seduced  and 
have  opened  the  doors.  Some  have  lost  their  perspective 
and  are  in  fhe  fields  eating  the  grass  of  modernism.  Like 
Cain,  they  are  offering  the  sacrifice  of  humanism  and 
Unitarianism,  defaming  the  blood-bought  Gospel,  the  blood- 
wrought  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  offering  the 
sheaf  of  conceit,  arrogance,  selfishness,  Phariseeism  and 
Cainism,  instead  of  the  blood  sacrifice.  You  cannot  offer  the 
sheaf  of  Unitarianism  and  Cainism  and  be  a  Presbyterian. 

You  must  present  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man.  You  must  present  the  vicarious  atonement, 
you  must  present  His  vicarious,  substitutionary  death  as  the 
ground  of  redemption  and  the  ground  on  which  God  rests 
His  justification.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Christ 
to  have  been  crucified,  had  He  not  been  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  God  to  have 
crucified  a  man  of  natural  parents.  The  virgin  birth  is  the 
essential,  the  absolute,  indispensable  fact  in  the  whole  plan 
of  salvation. 

You  cannot  be  a  Presbyterian  without  preaching  that 
doctrine.  It  is  the  essential  foundation  of  the  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  all  other 
things  rest.  Then  comes  the  crucifixion,  because  of  His 
virgin  birth.  Then  comes  His  resurrection  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  God.  Then  comes  His  ascension  because  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Godhead  being  vested  in  Him  at 


the  resurrection.  Then  comes  His  mediatorial  work  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Then  comes  His  visible,  tangible  return 
for  His  Church,  for  His  bride.  You  cannot  be  a  loyal, 
faithful  Presbyterian  and  leave  these  facts  out  of  the  sermon. 

What  is  needed  today  in  the  Church?  Absolute  loyalty, 
absolute  obedience,  absolute  harmony  produced  by  obedi¬ 
ence,  cooperation  and  subjectship  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  to  the  purity  of  its  creed,  to  the  infallibility  of  its 
system  of  doctrine,  and  to  the  infallible  Word  of  God  as  the 
only  source  of  authority. 

What  is  needed  in  the  Church?  Absolute  loyalty  to  its 
polity,  obedience  to  its  law,  respect  for  its  courts  and  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Presbyterian  law  to  slander, 
to  use  anathemas  as  slander,  or  to  brand  without  authority 
and  process  men  with  whom  you  differ.  The  use  of  the 
courts  is  demanded  of  every  loyal  Presbyterian.  If  a  man 
is  really  and  truly  a  heretic,  if  he  is  a  modernist — which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Cainite — and  if  his  works,  his 
utterances,  his  writings  and  his  preaching  set  forth  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  rationalist,  a  modernist,  an  atheist,  then  go  into 
the  courts,  charge  him  with  the  crime,  'furnish  the  evidence, 
argue  the  case,  and  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  court.  No 
one  can  erect  himself  as  a  standard  and  thus  measure  other  _ 
people  by  himself.  The  Bible  is  the  standard,  the  creed  is 
the  rule,  the  court  is, the  method.  Proceed  loyally  and  in  an 
orderly  Presbyterian  manner  to  excommunicate  the  heretic 
and  to  punish  the  insubordinate. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Church?  It  is  suffering  from 
disloyalty,  conceit  and  arrogance.  Let  the  Church  come 
back  to  the  position  of  love  for  her  creed,  obedience  to  her 
laws,  and  to  the  defense  of  her  faith.  Do  not  charge  a  man 
with  being  a  heretic  unless  you  have  the  evidence,  and 
unless  you  have  courage,  bravery,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
humility  and  love  enough  to  go  into  the  court,  prefer  charges 
accompanied  by  a  bill  of  particulars,  and  with  unimpeachable 
evidence  sustain  your  charge.  If  a  man  is  not  willing  to  do 
that,  then  he  becomes  a  slanderer,  a  defamer,  a  disrupter  of 
peace,  and  has  violated  his  own  oath  of  office  because  he 
.  swore  to  preserve  the  peace,  unity  and  purity  of  the  Church. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  impurity  to  refuse  to  follow  the  rules  of 
the  Church  and  the  orderly  procedure  of  its  courts. 

What  is  needed  today?  Loyalty,  obedience,  harmony,  pas¬ 
sion  for  souls,  zeal  for  evangelism,  and  love,  controlling 
love,  and  loyalty  to  the  Church  courts.  What  have  we 
done?  We  have  practically  wrecked  the  presbyteries  by 
neglecting  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  presbytery  is  the 
constitutional  pastor  of  every  church.  It  has  the  inherent, 
constitutional  right  to  govern  the  church,  to  investigate  its 
affairs,  and  direct  its  work.  Its  pastor  is  a  member  of  the 
presbytery,  and  absolutely  subject  to  its  authority,  however, 
the  inherent  pastoral  authority  of  a  church  rests  in  the  pres¬ 
bytery.  It  may  send  its  representative,  namely,  the  pastor, 
to  exercise  that  authority  under  its  control.  No  church  is 
independent,  you  cannot  make  an  independent  church  in  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  When  it  becomes  independent, 
it  becomes  anarchistic  and  ceases  to  be  Presbyterian.  You 
cannot  have  an  independent  pastor.  He  took  an  oath  to  be 
subject  to  his  brethren.  He  surrendered  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  presbytery.  The,  authority  of  the  presbytery 
he  must  recognize.  It  is  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience 
which  is  needed  today. 

We  are  a  Constitutional  Church,  we  are  a  creedal  Church, 
we  are  a  representative  Church,  we  are  a  Church  of  law  and 
order.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  members  and 
subjects  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  government  on  earth. 
Presbyterians  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  deflec¬ 
tions  and  for  the  wrecking  influences  now  at  work  in  the 
national  government,  because  the  national  government  was 
modeled  after  the  Presbyterian  government. 

We  have  a  great  civic  responsibility  as  well  as  an  ecclesi- 
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astical  duty  to  recognize  the  authority  of  our  courts  and  the 
divine  right  of  government.  If  a  man  has  an  issue  or  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  a  charge,  let  him  be  a  loyal,  faithful  citizen  in  the 
Church  and  a  loyal  faithful,  obedient  member  of  the 
Church,  and  use  the  courts  to  defend  the  faith,  to  punish 
the  heretic,  to  expell  the  atheist,  to  drive  out  the  com¬ 
munist,  and  to  bring  under  perpetual  discipline  the  in¬ 
subordinate  and  the  disloyal. 

Acts  19:  38,  39— "Wherefore,  if  Demetrius,  and  the  crafts¬ 
men  which  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man, 
the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies:  let  them  implead 
one  another.  But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning  other 
matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.” 

That  is  good  advice  today.  Come  back  to  law  and  order! 
Come  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  divine  right  of 


government!  Come  back  to  obedience,  come  back  to  orderly 
procedure,  come  back  to  harmony  and  peace!  Come  back 
to  humility  and  service,  come  back  to  consecration,  come 
back  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel!  Come  back  to  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  come  back  to 
loyal,  orderly  procedure  in  the  Church! 

What  is  needed?  Loyalty,  obedience,  worship,  service, 
consecration,  sacrifice,  brotherly  love,  kindness,  goodness, 
unselfishness  and  righteousness. 

The  word  “Presbyterian”  means  government  by  pres¬ 
byters,  by  representatives,  by  law  and  order.  It  means  sub- 
jectship  to  authority;  its  means  peace,  harmony  and  progress. 
Let  us  come  back  to  such  a  government,  to  the  preaching 
of  such  a  Gospel,  and  to  the  living  of  such  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  life. 


"The  Forgotten  Act — The  Cross 

By  the  Rev.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  D.D. 


GOING  once  into  a  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  I  was 
surprised  to  sec  a  large  Cross  over  the  pulpit  of  the 
church.  When  I  expressed  to  the  minister  of  the 
church  my  surprise  at  seeing  the  Cross  thus  displayed  in 
one  of  the  historic  Protestant  churches  of  Italy,  this  was 
his  explanation:  "We  must  have  a  Cross  over  the  church 
in  order  to  let  the  people  know  that  it  is  a  Christian  church. 

The  Cross,  not  as  a  piece  of  architecture  in  a  church,  but 
as  a  divine  fact  and  truth,  is  indeed  the  distinguishing  thing 
about  the  Christian  religion.  If  you  leave  out  the  Cross, 
and  what  it  stands  for,  Christianity  has  disappeared.  What 
was  done  by  God  on  the  Cross  is  not  a  part  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  mQSt  important  part  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  Gospel, 
and  without  it  there  is  no  Gospel.  To  quote  the  words  of 
an  eloquent  writer  on  the  Cross,  Turretin,  “It  is  the  chief 
part  of  our  salvation,  the  anchor  of  faith,  the  refuge  of  hope. 
So  long  as  this  doctrine  is  maintained  in  its  integrity,  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  and  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  are  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  But  if  it  is 
rejected,  or  in  any  way  impaired,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Christian  faith  must  sink  into  decay  and  ruin.”  All  the 
prophecies,  all  the  commandments,  all  the  rites  of  worship, 
all  the  promises,  and  all  the  joys  of  the  Christian  faith  center 
in  the  Cross.  That  was  what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said, 
"God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Christ  reigns  from  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  in  its  deep  and  true  Scriptural  meaning  is  an 
almost  forgotten  fact.  It  is  true  that  we  see  the  Cross 
everywhere  in  the  architecture  and  symbolism  of  our 
churches,  and  hear  of  it  in  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the 
Church;  but  as  the  great  and  saving  truth  of  our  religion 
the  Cross  is  neglected  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  Cross  was  God’s  act  in  view  of  man’s  sin.  It  can 
have  no  meaning  without  the  forgotten  fact,  the  Fact  of 
Sin.  The  Cross  is  always  in  the  Bible  associated  with  sin, — 
your  sin,  my  sin,  our  sin,  the  world’s  sin,  everybody’s  sin  but 
Christ's.  The  Cross  expresses  the  justice  of  God;  but  if  there 
is  no  sin,  then  there  was  nothing  for  God  to  judge.  The  Cross 
expresses  the  love  of  God;  but  if  there  was  no  danger  ih 
which  man  stood,  then  there  was  no  love  manifested  in 
Christ  dying  for  us.  The  Cross,  then,  is  God’s  answer  to 
sin.  It  is  God’s  light  shining  forever  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  human  sin  and  guilt.  The  Bible  has  little  to  say 
about  sin  in  any  speculative  and  curious  sense;  that  is,  as 
to  how  or  why  God  permits  sin  in  the  world;  but  it  reveals 
to  us  God  in  action  against  sin.  Here  we  behold  Him  in 
the  greatest  of  His  acts.  Here  we-  see  “the  performing 
God,”  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 

When  we  come  to  so  great  and  vast  a  theme  as  the  Cross, 
what  shall  we  do  or  say?  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with 


the  Apostle,  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  God,”'  or  with  the  same  Apostle, 
"The  love  of  God  that  passeth  knowledge,”  and  leave  it 
there.  The  Cross  is  God’s  great  mystery.  Human  thought 
and  language  cannot  compass  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
touch  the  hem  of  its  crimson  robe.  The  cherubim  cover 
the  rest  with  their  wings,  crying  as  they  do  so,  "Holy!  Holy! 
Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty!”  Yet,  I  remember  that  if  Paul 
called  the  Cross  the  love  of  God  that  passeth  knowledge, 
he  also  prayed  that  we  might  know  that  love;  not  that  we 
should  know  it  as  God  knows  it,  and  as  Christ  knows  it, 
and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  knows  it,  but  that  we  should  know 
it  for  our  salvation. 

The  Fact  of  the  Cross  is  the  Eternal  Fact.  Christ 
died  when  Tiberius  w^s  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Pilate  the 
procurator  of  Judea.  “He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
That  is  the  time  element  in  the  Cross,  as  an  accomplished 
act  and  fact.  Yet  the  Cross  is  an  eternal  fact.  It  stretches' 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  It  was  God’s  thought,  according 
to  the  Apostle;  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  When 
the  drama  of  divine  redemption  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the 
Old  Testament, 'we  can  see  how  everything  looks  forward 
to  Calvary.  All  roads  lead  to  the  Cross.  Christ  said  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day,  and  that  Moses  wrote  of 
Him.  To  Him  all  the  prophets  bear  witness.  An  encourag¬ 
ing  fact  about  the  somewhat  perplexing  religious  situation 
in  Germany,  and  showing  us  that  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  great  inheritance  which 
Luther  gave  them,  is  the  apparently  irreconcilable  split  in 
the  Church  over  the  attitude  of  the  Nazi  Christians  towards 
the  Old  Testament.  The  evangelical  leaders  of  Germany 
recognize  the  fact,  not  only  that  a  policy  of  scorn  and 
persecution  of  the  Jew  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  as  much  the  Word  of  God  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  Bible  that  Stephen  used,  that  Paul  quoted, 
that  Matthew  quoted,  the  Bible  which  Christ  used.  More¬ 
over,  the  Old  Testament  looks  forward  to  the  New,  and  all 
that  was  done  there  was  in  preparation  for  the  great  act  of 
God’s  justice  and  mercy  on  the  Cross.  The  Old  Testament 
is  an  arrow  which  points  to  Christ  and  the  Cross.  It  testi¬ 
fied,  as  Peter  said,  “beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.”  When  John  the  Baptist  saw 
Jesus,  he  hailed  Him  as  the  “Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.”  He  said  this  in  the  Old  Testament 
sense  of  sacrifice,  that  Christ  in  His  death  on  the  Cross 
was  the  great  Sacrifice  to  which  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  past 
looked  forward.  Not  a  lamb  gave  up  its  life  at  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  altar,  but  looked  forward  to  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of 
God. 
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If  we  look  back,  then,  the  Cross  is  an  Eternal  fact.  But 
it  is  also  that  when  you  look  forward.  This  act  which  was 
done  when  Christ  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  has  an  in¬ 
finite  effect,  both  in  consequences  and  in  time.  It  looks 
forward  to  the  never  ending  joy  and  rapture  of  redeemed 
sinners  in  heaven.  The  Lamb  of  God  is  the  great  figure  in 
the  great  last  book  of  the  Bible  which  deals  with  the  future. 
He  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The 
songs  of  the  redeemed'  are  the  songs  which  hail  and  praise 
the  Lamb  which  was  slain. 

The  Cross  is  the  Redeeming  and  Saving  Fact.  This 
is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  acceptation  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  and  this  is  a  say¬ 
ing  equally  faithful  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  saves  sinners  by  His  Cross.  There  is  no  salvation 
except  by  the  power  of  the  Cross.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Cross,  and  by  the  Cross  we 
mean  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  Gospels.  Not  all  the 
Gospels  relate  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  temptation,  His 
transfiguration,  or  His  ascension  into  Heaven;  but  all  of 
them  with  .united  voice  proclaim  His  death.  The  Cross  is, 
beyond  all  question,  the  pre-eminent  fact  of  the  Gospels. 

There  are  deeps  and  mysteries  in  the  Cross  byond  all 
human  comprehension.  In  this  sense,  it  is  “too  high  for  us, 
we  cannot  attain  unto  it.”  But  as  a  practical  and  saving 
fact,  the  Cross  is  not  beyond  our  comprehension.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  over  emphasize  the  mystery  and  the  in¬ 
comprehensibility  of  the  Cross.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  never  speak  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  Cross,  but  always  of  its  greatness  and  of  its  power. 
The  Cross,  then,  can  be  explained  in  terms  sufficiently  plain 
for  human  understanding  and  human  action.  Christ  did  not 
send  His  apostles  out  into  the  world  to  preach  what  no 
one  could  understand.  Sometimes  you  hear  people  say7 
“Just  declare  the  fact  of  the  Cross  and  the  Atonement,  and 
abandon  all  theories  and  explanations."  Experience  goes 
to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  thus  speak  have  them¬ 
selves  abandoned  the  New  Testament  explanation  of  the 
Cross.  A  fact  that  has  no  explanation  is  nonsense.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  men  in  the  New  Testament  never  spoke  of  the 
Cross  as  if  they  thought  that  centuries  hence  men  might 
know  that  Christ  died,  but  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  or  why  He  died. 

The  New  Testament  has  its  one  great,  simple,  under¬ 
standable  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Briefly,  it  is 
this;  Christ  died  for  sinners.  The  Cross  was  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  great  plan  and  an  act  of  eternal  love  and  justice. 
Human  counsels,  the  hatred  of  His  foes,  the  treason  of  one 

of  His  disciples,  the  power  of  the  Romans,  put  Christ  to 

death-  Yet  back  of  all  those  agents  was  the  plan  and  the 
counsel  of  God.  We  shall  never  understand  the  Cross,  if 
we  think  of  it  as  something  which  man  did  to  Christ.  We 
must  think  of  it  as  what  God  did  through  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  men. 

The  Cross  thus  touches  on  one  side  God,  and  on  the 
other  side  man.  Once  in  the  Boston  Library,  I  saw  a  great 
painting  by  Sargent.  Under  three  colossal  figures  of  the 

Trinity,  the  Son  of  God  hangs  on  the  Cross,  with  Adam 

and  Eve,  representing  humanity,  kneeling  on  either  sidej 
and  bound  by  a  purple  banner  of  cloud  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  artist  expressed  the  idea  that  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
proceeding  from  God,  has  its  direct  and  peculiar  effect  upon 
man. 

The  thing  in  God  which  made  the  Cross  possible  was  His 
holiness  and  His  love.  The  thing  in  man  which  made  the 
Cross  necessary  was  man’s  sin.  This,  if  we  may  put  it  in 
such  a  way,  was  the  dilemma  which  confronted  God:  on  the 
one  side,  His  holiness  and  His  law,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  sin  of  man.  God  must  deal  with  sin  according  to  His 
holiness,  for  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 


God  might  have  punished  sin  in  the  person  of  the  guilty 
and  destroyed  the  race;  or  He  might  have  condoned  sin. 
If  He  had  done  that,  He  would  have  surrendered  His 
holiness.  This,  then,  was  God’s  dilemma:  How  can  He 

punish  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  not  destroy  the  sinner? 

“It  was  a  problem  for  God  to  solve,  and  He  solved  it  like 
a  God.”  He  permitted  Christ  to  take  our  place  and  bear 
our  sins;  that  is,  their  penalty,  on  the  Cross.  “He  bore 
our  sins  on  His  own  body  on  the  Cross.”  Thus  sin  was 
dealt  with.  The  holiness  of  God  was  recognized  and  satis¬ 
fied.  But  once  that  satisfaction  was  made,  God  could  now 
pardon  the  sinner  and  remit  his  penalty  upon  the  ground 

of  Christ’s  death  and  upon  the  condition  of  man’s  faith. 

This  is  exactly  what  Christ-  Himself  said  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  His  death,  when,  sitting  at  the  table  with  His  dis¬ 
ciples  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  He  took 
the  cup  and  said,  “This  cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in  my 
blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Here  Christ  said  that  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  or  His 
death,  makes  possible  the  pardon  of  the  sinner. 

Does  that  mean  that  a  guilty  man  goes  free?  No;  it  does 
not.  Through  the  Cross  a  sinner  is  not  only  pardoned,  but 
justified.  All  his  sins  have  been  taken  away  and  their 
punishment  met  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Nor  does  this  mean 
that  a  bad  man  is  benefitted  by  the  punishment  that  fell 
upon  a  good  man.  That  we-  would  all  condemn.  We  must 
remember,  that  it  was  not  a  man  who  died  on  the  Cross, 
but  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  He  gave  Himself  freely  to 
the  work  of  redemption.  As  He  Himself  said,  “No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself."  When 
the  Quaker,  Fox,- was  in  prison  a  friend  came  to  Cromwell 
and  asked  permission  to  take  his  place  in  the  prison.  Crom¬ 
well  could  not  accept  the  substitution,  although  he  admired 
the  spirit  of  the  offer,  and  turning  to  his  men  at  court, 
exclaimed,  “Which  of  you  would  have  done  that  for  me?” 
No  man  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily,  could  take  another’s 
place;  but  by  the  power  of  God,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  has  taken  our  place,  has  borne  our  penalties, 
and  by  that  death  we  live. 

“There  was  none  other  good  enough 
To  pay  the  price  of  sin. 

He  only  could  unlock  the  gate  of  heaven 
And  let  us  in." 

The  Condition  of  Salvation  Through  the  Cross  is  Faith. 
We  are  saved  by  faith.  The  ground  of  our  salvation  is  what 
Christ  did  on  the  Cross.  The  condition  of  it  is  our  faith. 
That,  then,  is  the  simple  and  yet  profound  meaning  of  faith. 
When  we  talk  about  faith  in  Christ,  when  we  ask  people 
who  are  being  received  into  the  Church,  “Do  you  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?”  what  we  mean  is  that  the  soul 
puts  its  trust  in  Christ  for  what  He  did  for  it  on  the  Cross. 
When  I  say  I  have  faith  in  Christ  and  believe  in  Christ,  I 
mean  that  that  something  which  had  to  be  done  for  me  be¬ 
fore  God  I  believe  Christ  has  done.  That  work  of  Christ 
is  my  hope  and  my  only  hope. 

Luther  in  a  dream  was  confronted  by  the  devil  with  an 
open  book  in  which  were  inscribed  all  the  sins  of  Luther. 
One  by  one,  the  devil  pointed  to  the  records  and  read  the 
transgressions  aloud.  Luther  was  in  despair;  and  then, 
suddenly  remembering  his  faith  in  Christ,  he  said  to  Satan, 
“These,  indeed,  are  my  sins,  and  black  is  the  record;  but 
there  is  one  record  that  you  have  forgotten — the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 

The  Cross  is  not  only  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  fact, 
but  it  is  the  Keeping  and  Preserving  fact.  The  Cross  not 
only  lifts  the  penalty  upon  us  for  our  sins,  and  takes  away 
the  stain  of  sin,  but  it  breaks  the  power  of  sin.  The  best 
advice  that  one  could  ever  give  to  a  man  who  wished  to  be 
preserved  from  evil  and  delivered  out  of  temptation  would 
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( 9HRISTMA  S  as  a  day  of  peace.  Christ  was  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  On  the  night  that  He  was  born  the  air  above  the  fields  near 
Bethlehem  pulsated  with  an  angels’  song,  the  theme  of  which  was 
peace  and  goodwill. 

And  yet  ever  since  that  epochal  birth,  even  as  before,  men  have  been 
prone  to  settle  disputes* — or  to  try  to  settle  them — by  the  rude  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war.  Why?  Any  answer  to  this  arresting  question  would 
include  self-will,  and  ambition,  and  lust  for  power  and  place,  and 
patriotism  estimated  in  terms  of  fighting,  and  many  other  explanations; 
but  the  dominating  element  has  always  been  the  sentimental  view 
of  war. 

History  and  art  have  hung  a  halo  of  romance  over  war.  Military 
music,  and  patriotic  celebrations,  and  artists’  conceptions  of  battles 
have  made  each  new  generation  feel  that  war  is  the  one  dazzling  and 
glorious  concentration  of  courage.  This  tradition  of  sentiment,  this 
popular  notion  that  the  greatest  qualities  of  man  have  shone  forth  in 
battle  has  full  often  made  “the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war”  a  “thrice- 
driyen  bed  of  down,”  and  has  made  death  itself  seem  pleasant  and  Si¬ 
ting;  Duke  st  decorum  sst  pro  palria  mors. 

Many  good  men  have  condoned  war  because  cf  the  moral  qualities 
it  has  evoked.  They  have  feared  that  a  nation  might  become  soft  and 
flabby  in  a  too  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

But  two  new  attitudes  have  changed  all  this.  The  first  with  respect 
to  war  itself;  war  is  no  longer  glorious.  The  romantic  image  of  gallop¬ 
ing  heroes,  unsheathing  eager  and  flashing  swords,  has  been  pushed  into 
the  discard  by  the  stem  realities  of  modern  warfare.  There  is  no  glory 


in  mud,  and  lice,  and  poison  gas  dropped  from  the  sky,  and  in  shooting 
at  an  enemy  that  you  cannot  see,  and  in  being  shot  at  by  an  enemy 
forty  miles  away.  War  is  now  regarded  not  as  glorious,  but  as  ap¬ 
pallingly  costly,  incredibly  brutal,  and  intensely  hideous.  It  is  bar¬ 
barous  and  irrational;  it  is  infernal;  it  is  altogether  and  inexpressibly 
deplorable.  The  present  generation  can  see  no  nimbus  of  glory  hang¬ 
ing  over  anything  so  utterly  vulgar  and  stupid  as  war. 

The  second  change  has  been  wrought  by  a  completer  knowledge  of 
the  reaction  of  organisms  to  their  environment.  We  now  know  that 
war  was  never  the  maker  of  moral  qualities,  spiritual  character  and  high 
ideals;  but  that  it  only  furnished  an  occasion  for  these  qualities  to 
manifest  themselves.  We  now  kno w  that  with,  a  proper  program  we 
can,  under  conditions  of  peace,  secure  and  retain  chivalry  and  valor, 
heroism  of  self-devotion  and  splendor  of  courage  as  line  as  any  ever 
found  in  the  crimson  bloom  of  battle. 

War  as  it  was  conducted  in  the  olden  days  furnished  an^ opportunity 
for  moral  values  to  be  tested  and  made  known — steady  will,  firm  nerve, 
disciplined  obedience,  noble  reserve,  delicate  honor,  courteous  defer¬ 
ence.  The  poet  sings  of  the  soldier's  valor  because  that  valor  lifts  the 
flesh  to  the  level  of  the  spirit,  overcomes  the  fear  of  death,  and  seems  to 
rise  above  time  and  change.  It  is  not  of  a  military  automaton  or  a 
raging  animal  that  the  poet  sings  in  “The  Happy  Warrior/9  but  of  a 
noble  spiritual  being 

“That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.” 

We  are  in  favor  of  all  the  moral  values  wnich  have  inspired  poets  to 
encircle  the  soldier's  valor  with  a  halo  of  imagination  and  romance. 
We  are  in  favor  of  moral  qualities,  and  of  anything  that  will  evoke  them. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Boston  University  challenges  men  and  women 
to  the  moral  equivalent  of  war.  According  to  its  Charter,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  University  is  the  promotion  of  learning  and  virtue  and 
piety.  To  become  a  trustee,  or  teacher,  or  student  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  is  to  enlist  in  a  spiritual  war  on  the  side  of  Learning  and.  Virtue 
and  Piety.  1 1  is  to  enlist  in  a  war  against  the  opposites  of  Learning  and 
Virtue  and  Piety. 

Sometimes  small  minds  conceive  of  a  university  as  a  place  for  envy- 
ings,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  as  though  it  were  trustees  and  adminis¬ 
tration  against  faculty,  or  faculty  and  administration  against  students, 
or  present  university  faculty  and  students  against  alumni,  or  gown 
against  'town,  or  one  university  against  another  university. 


That  is  an  egregious  misconception.  Boston  University  in  its  en¬ 
tirety — administrative  officers,  trustees,  faculties,  students,  alumni— 
is  a  great  volunteer  army  enlisted  for  the  promotion  of  Learning  and 
Virtue  and  Piety. 

As  members  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  old  days  of  gallant  hand- 
to-hand  combats  came  to  love  each  other  with  an  ardent  love,  rejoicing 
in  each  other’s  good  fortune,  and  suffering  with  those  who  suffered,  so 
also  in  the  University  do  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  finest  and  most  patriotic  fighting  unit  is  ours.  Our  stir¬ 
ring  memories  of  association  in  the  University  are  more  to  be  cherished 
than  any  memories  of  barracks. 

As  armies  at  their  best,  as  in  Cromwell's  day  and  Lincoln’s,  marched 
into  battle  singing  hymns,  oft  modified,  so  might  we,  without  irrever¬ 
ence,  change  and  make  cur  own  a  militant  hymn: 

Like  a  mighty  army 
Moves  our  School  for  Gcd; 

Fellows,  we  are  treading 
Where  the  brave  have  tied; 

We  are  not  divided, 

Ail  one  body  we, 

One  for  Truth  and  Virtue, 

One  for  Piety. 

Our  conflict  is  with  principalities  and  powers  and  innumerable  ene¬ 
mies  out  of  sight.  ‘The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God.”  As  sometimes  empty  cases  of  shells  are  picked 
up  on  the  battle  fields,  and  brought  home,  and  transformed  into  lamps 
that  give  light  unto  ail  that  are  in  the  house,  so  we  would  conserve  any 
moral  values  that  war  ever  had  by  sublimating  the  war'  spirit  into  the 
promotion  of  Learning  and  Virtue  and  Piety. 

When  we  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Learning,  we  are  fighting 
against  a  whole  army  of  foes  of  human  progress,  the  names  of  whose 
captains  are:  ignorance,  illiteracy,  incomprehension,  darkness,  super¬ 
ficiality,  shallowness,  sciolism,  incapacity,  charlatanism. 

To  array  one's  self  on  the  side  of  Virtue  is  a  daring  thing  to  do. 
Virtue  is  not  fugitive  and  cloistered.  It  goes  "over  the  top”  to  meet 
its  adversary.  The  word  itself  comes  from  the  Latin  term  for  man,  vsr. 
As  used  in  cur  Charter  it  compresses  into  itself  all  those  admirable 
qualities  which  humanity  has  tried  to  symbolise  when  it  has  spoken  such 
words  as  manhood,  strength,  courage,  morality,  and  honesty  in  those 
things  that  go  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  requirements. 


And  when  we  enlist  on  the  side  of  Virtue  we  are  fighting  against 
e©wardices  pusillanimity,  poltroonery,  baseness,  dastardy,  inefficiency, 
impurity,  immodesty,  obscenity,  debauchery,  lasciviousness,  vice,  and 
corruption. 

Not  often  have  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  moral  values 
of  war  included  Piety  in  their  list  of  war-developed  qualities.  ^  But  there 
is  no  better  moral  equivalent  of  war  than  the  promotion  of  Piety.  If 
heroism  is  the  brilliant  triumph  of  the  soul  over  the  flesh,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  over  fear,  then  there  is  no  more  glorious  heroism 
than  piety.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  real  Piety  without  heroism.  Piety 
fears  God,  and  nothing  else. 

The  battle-flag  of  Piety  is  the  banner  of  hope,  seven-colored  like  the 
rainbow,  but  the  names  of  its  colors  ares  religion,  and  faith,  and  rever¬ 
ence,  and  humility,  and  veneration,  and  respect,  and  honor. 

The  things  against  which  Piety  fights,  and  against  which  we  fight 
when  we  enlist  under  its  banner,  are:  impiety,  sin,  irreverence,  profane¬ 
ness,  blasphemy,  sacrilege;  hypocrisy,  cant,,  bigotryj.disrepect,  das- 
esteem,  disparagement,  irreverence,  superciliousness,  indignity,  con¬ 
tumely,  dishonor,  and  discourtesy. 

Such  Is  Boston  University’s  program  for  securing  and  retaining  the 
moral  values  that  are  tested  by  war.  There  are  more  wars  in  human 
history  than  are  public  to  the  world.  It  is  easier  for  some  men  to  go 
“over  the  top”  in  actual  warfare  than  to  subdue  their  own  passions.  It 
takes  a  higher  type  of  courage  to  refuse  to  count  any  man  an  enemy 
than  to  go  to  battle  against  an  enemy. 

Christmas  is  an  appropriate  time  to  proclaim  this  spiritual  warfare; 
for  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  just  because  He  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace  He  has  never  ceased  from  war  against  every  form  and  action  of 
evil.  His  is  the  true  war  against  war  as  the  sum  of  all. depravities. 

War-minded  as  mankind  has  been,  even  writing  its  history  with  the 
bayonet  dipped  in  human  blood,  yet  It  has  never  composed  a  battle  song 
for  Christmas.  Rather  do  we  sing  of  shepherds,  and  stars,  and  angel 
choirs,  and  little  town  of  Bethlehem.  These  carols  are  lovely,  and  in¬ 
dissolubly  associated  with  mellow  memories  which  we.  would  not  sur¬ 
render  for  the  world.  But  equally  appropriate  would  it  be  to  hail  the 
Birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  with  the  favorite  hymn  of  America  s 
great  War  President: 


‘The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain: 

Hid  blood-red  banner  streams  afar; 
Who  follows  an  his  train? 


Who  best  can  drink  his  sup  of  woe, 
Triumphant  over  pain, 

Who  patient  beats  his  cross  below. 
He  follow*  in  hi®  train.” 
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Statistics  Record  Notable  Advance 
George  Linn  Kieffer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 


Editorial  Note:  The  following  artiole  is  the  basis  of  the 
article  in  the  Christian  Herald  for  July, 

1935,  on  the  subject  "More  Than  A  Million  Gain".  Anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  reprint  of  the  Christian  Herald  article  together 
with  all  the  statistical  tables  can  secure  the  same  by  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  G.L.  Kieffer,  39  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Ten 
cents  in  postage  should  accompany  the  request  to  oover  the  cost 
of  the  reprint. 


'The  largest  increase  in  total  membership  since  1930  —  an  increase  of 
1,223,064  in  a  single  year  —  was  reported  by  the  religious  bodies  of  the  United 
States  for  1934.  When  the  communicant  membership,  as  it  was  designated  prior  to 
the  1926  U.S.  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  and  the  1931  annual  census,  or  the  member¬ 
ship  13  years  and  over,  is  examined  since  1900,  only  in  the  years  1901,  1906,  1  , 

1913,  1917,  1920,  1921,  1925,  1927,  1928,  and  1934  did  the  increase  of  this  adult 
membership,  so  to  speak,  total  more  than  900,000  in  a  single  year.  In  1934  the  in¬ 
crease  of  members  13  years  and  over  was  910,651. 

The  1934  report  for  the  207  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  totals 
244,201  ministers,  244,565  ohurches,  a  total  membership  of  62,035,680,  and  a  member¬ 
ship  of  50,509,932  for  13  years  and  over  —  the  adult  membership  as  it  were.  This 
is  a  gain  in  one  year,  1934,  of  4,765  ministers,  2,565  churches,  1,223,064. total 
membership,  and  910,651  members  13  years  and  over,  as  compared  with  the  gains  m 
1933  of  7,442  ministers,  1,189  churches,  655,232  total  membership,  and  248,414 
members  13  years  and  over.  Seven  religious  bodies  in  1934  reported  "Otherwise 
losses  amounting  to  89,096.  This  is  a  considerably  smaller  sum  than  has  heretofore 
been  reported.  In  arriving  at  the  net  gains  and  losses,  apparently  there  has  been 
quite  an  effort  to  prevent  exodus  by  the  backdoor  as  entry  occurs  by  uhe  frontal 

Fifty  Religious  Bodies  Have  a  Membership 
of  More  Than  50,000 

This  year  a  new  feature  is  introduced  in  the  tables  which  parallels  the 
new  feature  in  the  "Yearbook  of  American  Churches" ,  edited  by  Dr.. Herman  C.  Weber, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Statisticians  of  the 
Religious  Bodies  of  America.  The  "Yearbook  of  American  Churches"  is  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  is. published  by  the 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  207  individual  religious 
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bodies  with  their  statistical  reports  ar8  divided  into  two  groups,  those  having 
50,000  or  more  membership  and  those  under  50,000  membership.  Out  of  the  entire 
total,  in  a  group  of  50  larger  religious  bodies  having  more  than  50,000  membership, 
in  1934  there  were  found  224,044  ministers,  227,386  churches,  a  total  membership  of 
60,630,990,  and  49,251,176  members  13  years  and  over.  These  figures  represent  gains 
for  the  yoar  of  4,476  ministers,  2,094  churches,  1,248,165  total  membership,  and 
931,368  members  13  years  and  over.  The  gains  in  membership  for  this  group  of 
religious  bodies  having  membership  over  50,000  are  greater  than  the  gains  in  member¬ 
ship  for  both  the  classes. 

157  Religious  Bodies  Have  Membership  of 
Less  Than  50,000 

The  157  religious  bodies  having  membership  less  than  50,000  have  20,157 
ministers,  17,179  churches,  a  total  membership  of  1,404,698,  and  1,258,756  members 
13  years  and  over  —  a  gain  in  one  year  of  289  ministers  and  471  churches,  and  a 
loss  of  25,101  in  total  membership  and  of  20,717  in  13 -years -and -over  membership. 

Ratios  between  Totals  of  Groups 

The  ratio  between  the  two  groups  is  a  very  interesting  item.  In  1934 
97.74  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  was  found  in  the  group  of  larger  bodies  and 
2.26  per  cent  in  the  group  of  smaller  ones.  This  can  be  compared  with  the  1933 
ratio  of  97.65  per  cent  in  the  group  of  larger  bodies  and  2.35  per  cent  in  the  group 
of  smaller  ones.  Of  the  members  13  years  and  over,  in  1934  97.51  per  cent  was  found 
in  the  larger  bodies  and  2.49  per  cent  in  the  smaller,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  1933  ratio  of  97.42  per  cent  in  the  larger  bodies  and  2.58  per  cent  in  the 
smaller  ones.  In  both  instances  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  in  the  larger  bodies.  For  the  number  of  ministers  the  comparison  ratios  are: 
1934  91.75  per  cent  in  the  larger  bodies  and  8.25  per  cent  in  the  smaller ; 

1933  —  91.71  per  cent  in  the  larger  bodies  and  8.29  per  cent  in  the  smaller.  The 
ratios  for  the  number  of  churches  ares  1934  --  92.98  per  cent  in  the  larger  bodies 
and  7.02  per  cent  in  the  simller;  1933  --  93.10  per  cent  in  the  larger  bodies  and 
6.90  per  cent  in  the  smaller. 

Ratios  of  Communions  and  Groups 

Another  interesting  study  is  a  table  giving  the  1934  statistics  of  the 
religious  bodies  and  groups  —  communions  —  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  number 
of  religious  units  is  reduced  from  207  to  90.  And  when  these  units  are  counted  on 
the  basis  of  membership  50,000  and  over,  only  33  qualify.  These  33  in  1934  had 
99.25  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  as  compared  with  99,26  per  cent  in  1933, 
leaving  but  0.75  per  cent  for  the  smaller  religious  bodies  and  groups  in  1934  as 
compared  with  0.74  per  cent  in  1933.  The  membership  13  years  and  over  in  1934  for 
the  larger  bodies  and  groups  --  communions  --  was  99.18  per  cent,  the  same  as  in 
1933,  while  the  smaller  ones  had  but  0.82  per  cent  of  the  members  13  years  and  over. 

Comparison  with  Yearly  U.S.  Population  Gains 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Census  Burea; 
as  of  July'i  of  each  year,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Governments  fiscal  year 
The  total  population  of  continental  United  States  as  of  July  1,  1933,  was  125,693,0CC 
On  July  1,  1934,  it  was  126,425,000  --  a  population  gain  in  one  year  of  0.58  per 
cent.  Since  the  population  of  continental  United  States  was  only  117,000,000  in 
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1926,  there  has  been  an  average  yearly  gain  of  1.01  per  cent  in  total  population 
for  the  8-year  period  since  then.  With  the  adult  population,  or  population  13 
years  and  over,  estimated  as  85,911,165  in  1933,  and  06,411,488  in  1934,  and 
79,969,669  in  1926,  the  percentage  for  the  yearly  gain  and  for  the  8-year  average 
yearly  gain  remain  identical  to  the  gains  in  total  population,  namely,  0.58  per 
cent  and  1.01  per  cent.  These  percentages,  when  compared  with  the  percentages  for 
gain  in  membership  and  in  membership  13  years  and  over,  become  very  important  in 
that  they  disprove  very  definitely  any  statement  that  the  religious  bodies  are  not 
mining  so  rapidly  as  the  population.  While  the  population  grew  at  the  rate  of 
6.58  per  cent  in  1934,  the  total  membership  of  the  religious  bodies  grew  2.01  per 
cent  and  the  13-year-and-over  membership  grew  1.84  per  cent.  The  8-year  average 
yearly  gain  in  total  membership  was  1.72  per  cent  and  in  13 -years -and -over  member¬ 
ship  1.69  per  cent.  These  last  two  percentages  of  course  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  0.58  per  cent,  the  one-year  gain  in  population,  but  with  the  8 -year  average 
yearly  gain  of  1.01  per  cent  in  total  population  and  1.01  per  cent  in  adult  popula¬ 
tion.  When  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  rat©  of  gain  for  the  33  larger  bodies 
and  groups,  we  find  there  the  membership  gain  was  1.99  per  cent  and  the  13 -years - 
and -over  membership  gain  1.83  per  cent  for  one  year,  and  1.71  per  cent  and  1.68 
per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  8-year  period.  In  the  157  smaller  bodies  and  groups, 
the  membership  rate  of  gain  for  one  year  becomes  3.51  per  cent  and  the  13-years- 
and-over  membership  rate  is  2.08  per  cent.  The  average  yearly  gains  for  the  8-year 
period  are  2.96  per  cent  and  6.05  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  Percentage  of  the  U.S.  Population  Churched 

Still  another  interesting  item  is  the  percentage  of  population  that  is 
churched.  For  the  total  membership  the  records  are  available  for  1926  and  since 
1931.  A  consideration  of  the  percentages  shows  very  definite  increase  for  the 
years  down  to  1934:  46.60  per  cent  in  1926,  47.70  per  cent  in  1931,  48.19  per 

cent  in  1932,  48.38  per  cent  in  1933,  and  49.07  per  cent  in  1934.  What  is  true  of 
the  total  membership  is  also  true  of  the  13-years -and -over  membership  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  percentage  of  adult  population  churched  in  1933  was  less  than  it 
was  in  1932,  the  only  break  in  the  progression.  The  record  for  percentage  of  adult 
population  churched  runs  as  follows:  55.64  per  cent  in  1926,  57.30  per  cent-  in 
1931,  57.83  per  cent  in  1932,  57.73  per  cent  in  1933,  and  57.97  per  cent  in  1934. 

Membership  Outside  Continental  U.S. 

It  is  also  well  to  consider  the  extent  and  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
religious  bodies  outside  of  continental  United  States.  Twenty-four  of  the  50 
larger  bodies  having  over  50,000  membership  in  the  United  States  reported  4,194 
ministers,  9,682  churches,  and  849,764  membership  in  the  U.S.  territories  and 
possessions  and  in  other  countries.  On  foreign  mission  fields  23  bodies  out  of  50 
reported  4,368  ministers,  13,058  churches,  and  1,493,625  membership.  It  is  of  cours 
understood  that  these  statistics  pertain  only  to  the  religious  bodies  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  continental  United  States  and  do  not  apply  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  others  whose  headquarters  are  not  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  157  smaller 
bodies  there  were  but  423  ministers,  333  churches,  and  42,873  members  reported  in 
the  U.S.  territories  and  possessions  and  in  other  countries®  On  foreign  missions 
the  smallor  bodies  report  736  ministers,  844  churches,  and  72,426  members.  The 
sphere  of  influence  of  these  smaller  bodies  outside  of  continental  United  States, 
because  of  their  size,  their  resources,  and  their  ability  in  other  ways,  of  course 
is  rather  definitely  limited.  When  wo  view  the  total  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  bodies  combined,  as  reported,  there  are  in  the  U*S.  territories 
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and  possessions  and  in  other  countries  4,617  ministers,  10,015  churches,  and 
898,637  members;  and  on  the  foreign  mission  fields  5,104  ministers,  13,902  churches, 
and  1,566,051  members. 


The  Grand  Total  Reported 


For  1934  the  totals  of  the  religious  bodies  with  headquarters  in  the 
United  States,  covering  continental  United  States,  the  U,S.  territories  and 
possessions,  other  countries,  and  foreign  missions,  as  reported,  are:  Ministers, 
253,922;  churches,  268,482;  membership,  64,494,376. 

The  United  Stewardship  Council  Report 


Dr.  Harry  S.  Myers,  secretary  of  the  United  Stewardship  Council,  in  his 
report  issued  for  1934,  for  a  membership  of  24,816,206  in  23  religious  bodies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  reports  a  total  all-purpose  contribution  of 
$299,416,781.35;  congregational  expenses  of  |246,232,501.23;  non-  and  interdenomin¬ 
ational  benevolence  of  $2,428,063.51;  denominational  benevolence  of  $51,859,359.61; 
non-budget  denominational  benevolence  of  $10,039,711.72;  and  budget  benevolence  of 
$34,557,287.89.  This  is  a  per  capita  of  gifts  for  all  purposes  of  $12.07,  for 
congregational  expenses  $9.92,  for  non-  and  interdenominational  benevolence  $0.21, 
for  denominational  benevolence  $2,09,  for  non-budget  denominational  benevolence 
$0.57,  and  for  budget  benevolence  $1.60.  These  per  capitas  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  1933  per  capitas  as  follows:  All  purpose,  $16.11,  congregational  expenses 
$12.70,  non-  and  interdenominational  benevolence  $0.39,  denominational  benevolence 
$3.10,  non-budget  denominational  benevolence  $0.78,  and  budget  benevolence  $2.60. 
While  there  is  a  loss  in  each  instance,  we  still  believe  that  the  religious  bodies 
in  their  finances  have  maintained  thoir  standing  and  their  credit  through  the 
sacrificial  giving  of  their  members  during  all  the  years  of  the  depression  as 
perhaps  no  other  business  or  social  organization  of  the  United  States  has  done. 


Total  Membership  Designated  as  to  Kind 

A  survey  of  the  kinds  of  total  memberships,  as  far  as  the  data  were  ob¬ 
tainable,  indicates  a  wide  variance  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term,  as  was  true  for 
the  same  term  in  the  U.S.  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  in  1926.  This  of  course  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  common  rubric  of  "Members  13 
Years  and  Over"  .  While  this  latter  rubric  approximates  the  term  formerly  used, 
"Communicant  Membership",  which  is  not  altogether  in  common  use,  the  age  of  13  years 
is  arbitrarily  chosen  and  without  a  doubt  a  better  age  term  would  be  10  years  and 
over,  since  that  is  the  division  line  between  children  and  adults  in  the  tabulations 
of  the  regular  U.S.  census  of  population.  As  far  as  the  replies  have  indicated 
the  kind  of  total  membership,  the  tables  endeavor  to  classify  total  membership 
according  to  five  classes  which  are  indicated  by  reference  marks  throughout  the 
third, table.  -They  aren,. Enrolled  adult  membership  (*),  Enrolled  baptized  (**), 
Enrolled  regular  arid  associate  members  (§),  Enrolled  adults  and  ohildren  (§§)•. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  can  be  a  clearer  definition  and  a  briefer  classifica¬ 
tion  may  be  arrived  at  later. 


The  Number  of  Replies 

As  to  the  number  of  replies  received  in  preparation  of  the  accompanying 
tables,  out  of  the  fifty  larger  bodies  all  replied  except  5  and  out  of  the  157 
smaller  bodies  replies  were  received  from  all  but  47. 
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Changes  in  Organization 

The  replies  indicated  the  following  changes  in  organization:  The  Holy 
Eastern  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Churoh,  reported  last  year,  evidently  has 
been  largely  absorbed  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  other  Orthodox  Church  bodies, 
The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  has  been  merged  with  the  Syrian  Antiochian  Orthodox 
Church.  One  of  the  Evangelistic  Associations,  Missionary  Bands  of  the  World,  has 
been  merged  with  the  Churches  of  God  Holiness.  The  merger  of  the  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place  and 
is  in  the  process  of  establishment  as  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  although 
separate  statistics  were  gathered  this  year.  There  are  a  number  of  unions  and 
mergers  in  the  offing,  such  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  which,  if  consummated, 
will  form  a  single  religious  body  of  more  than  8,000,000  members.  Among  the  rather 
numerous  Lutheran  linguistic  bodies  similar  efforts  have  been  initiated,  looking 
toward  closer  unity.  This  subject  has  been  rather  thoroughly  and  well  treated  by 
the  editors  on  religion  in  the  various  annual  issues  of  the  American  Year  Book. 

For  the  Protestants,  Dr.  Herman  C.  Weber  is  the  editor. 

Interpretation 

Far  be  it  from  the  statistician  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  statistic 
of  every  one  of  the  religious  bodies  reporting.  The  most  hopeful  sign  observed  by 
a  rather  extended  and  close  examination  of  the  religious  press  is  the  growing 
prevalence  of  articles  of  self-examination,  analysis,  and  indication  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  proper  appeal  and  approach  by  the  religious  forces  in  order  to  win  and 
satisfy  the  people*  William  F.  Quillen  writing  in  the  Chris tian  Advocate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  tells  that  the  bishops  of  that  religious  body  have 
called  upon  the  ministers  and  laymen  to  add  750,000  new  members  to  tY&.'t  church 
during  the  coming  biennium.  Mr.  Quillen  says,  "The  evangelistic  effort  to  win  must 
be  based  upon  the  positive  preaching  of  a  positive  gospel.  The  fact  of  sin  must  be 
emphasized  as  must  the  need  for  repentance,  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Savior,  the  power  of  a  regenerated  life.  The  church  must  become 
a  witnessing  church,  a  singing  church  (Dr.  William  C»  Covert,  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  has  also  pointed  this  out),  a  spiritual  church. 

It  must  have  a  passion  and  the  Christ  of  the  church  must  be  magnified  rather  than 
the  church  of  Christ." 

President  E.P.  Pfatteicher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  his  Easter  message  said,  "The  world  needs  a  religious 
revival  more  than  it  has  ever  needed  one.  The  world  seeks  surcease  from  its 
fatigue.  The  church  is  called  upon  to  fight,  but  it  is  the  power  of  darkness  and 
wickedness  in  high  places  which  is  the  power  of  Satan  that  must  be  fought.  Dr. 

C.G.  Erickson  has  said  in  speaking  of  deepening  vital  spirituality  through  preaching, 
"If  a  preacher  is  to  deepen  the  spirituality  of  his  hearers,  he  must  get  on  the 
warpath  against  sin,  and  he  must  help  them  to  wage  a  victorious  warfare.  He  must 
make  the  sermons  ring  with  a  confidence  that  the  powers  that  are  for  religion  are 
mightier  than  those  that  are  against  it." 

One  of  the  aids  to  positive  preaching  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  in  the  field  of  religion  in  recent  times,  namely,  the  many  archaeological 
cooperations  of  the  Biblical  chronicle. 
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Was  the  Bishop  Right? 

According  to  the  Wat oilman -Examiner  in  a  recent  issue,  a  preacher  asked 
his  bishop  as  to  the  reason  for  the  tremendous  growth  continuously  through  the  years 
of  a  certain  religious  body.  The  bishop1 s  quiet  answer  was,  "It  is  because  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  preach  the  Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  hope  of  this  sin- 
cursed  world.”  As  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Evangelist  says  in  a  recent  issue, 

"The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  positive  religion,  a  religion  of  strength  and  tremendous 
affirmative  beliefs  in  God  and  man."  The  Watchman-Examiner  further  says,  "After 
nineteen  hundred  years  the  personality  of  Jesus  remains  the  supreme  fact  in  the 
realm  of  thought  and  life.  Every  attempt  at  a  naturalistic  explanation  has  broken 
down.  The  sudden  cry  of  the  emotional  Galilean  fisherman  is  re-echoed  by  the 
reverent  scholarship  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  1  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God1." 


Evangelism 

Dr.  Theodore  Graebner  in  his  Palm  Sunday  radio  address  said,  "The  Chris tia 
church  has  one  purpose  only,  that  is  to  bring  the  revelation  of  God!s  love  to  sinful 
mankind.  It  has  a  definite  duty  toward  every  human  being  but  it  views  humanity 
only  under  the  two -fold  aspect  of  sin  and  grace.  John  Smith  to  the  church  is  not 
a  capitalist,  farmhand,  or  laborer.  He  is  neither  white  nor  colored.  He  is  neither 
educated  nor  illiterate,  neither  washed  nor  unwashed.  He  is  simply  a  sinner.  By 
its  living  power  the  church  affects  not  only  its  own  members  but  all  within  its 
reach  and  example.  Christianity  is  the  mightiest  educational  force  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  church  is  not  a  failure.  The  Word  of  God  regenerates  sinners, 
through  them  rejuvenates  society.  The  church  is  only  to  be  judged  by  this  standard." 

Religion,  the  Foundation  of  Society 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  that  the  confidence  in  each  other  necessary  to 
support  our  social  and  economic  relations  and  finally  the  fabric  of  our  Government 
itself  all  rests  on  religion. 

The  Church  Must  Be  a  Missionary  Church 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  Wor Id  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  a  missionary,  that  the 
New  Testament  epistles  were  addressed  to  missionary  churches,  that  the  Book  of 
Revelation  was  a  message  to  the  seven  missionary  churches  of  Asia,  that  a  map  of 
the  First  Century  Christian  world  Is  a  tracing  of  the  missionary  journeys  of  the 
twelve  apostles  chosen  by  Jesus,  all  except  one  of  whom  became  a  missionary  and  the 
one  that  did  not  become  a  missionary  became  a  traitor.  The  Bible  is  a  foreign 
missionary  book*  The  true  Christian  church  is  a  missionary  church.  Those  who  love 
Jesus  Christ  and  who  long  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  have  at  all  times,  even  in 
these  times,  the  missionary  spirit. 


Dr.  O.H.  Pannkoke  has  pointed  out  that  the  great  central  meaning  and 
purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  win  men  to  faith  in  Christ  and  through  such  faith 
bring  them  into  relationship  with  God  and  transform  their  lives.  Every  activity 
and  concern  of  the  church  must  be  subject  to  and  decided  by  this  central  purpose 
of  faith.  I  would  add  therefore  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  world  nor  things 
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worldly  within  the  ohuroh.  There  is  neither  time  for  such.  The  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom  demands  haste.  The  ohuroh  must  ever  remain  in  the  world  but  God- 
centered  and  apart,  not  of  the  world. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  material  at  hand  I  select  a  quotation  from  a. 
letter  of  a  Hindu  priest,  a  missionary  to  America  from  India,  of  the  Vedanta  Society. 
He  says,  "From  my  extensive  travels  in  India,  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  and  my 
intensive  study  of  human  nature,  I  maintain  that  religion  is  not  on  its  way  to 
bankruptcy.  I  therefore  emphatically  deny  that  religion  is  now  non-existent,  that 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tradition,  that  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  liquidation. 
Religion  is  the  cry  of  the  human  soul.  .  .  It  is  the  only  resort  in^life  and  death 
and  will  always  be  effective  in  cheering  us  on  the  journey  of  life." 

In  the  light  of  this  interpretative  quotation  I  am  sure  that  each  and^ 
everyone  who  examines  the  statistical  tables  as  herewith  presented  will  be  able  to 
come  to  a  helpful  and  fairly  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  interpretation,  the 
reasons  for  most  of  the  statistical  occurrences.  God  expects ;.men  are  willing  o 
come  with  a  humble  confession  and  surrender.  Repentance  is  this  year's  watchword. 
The  statistics,  I  believe,  indicate  man's  desire  to  turn  back  to  God. 

************ 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

A  ruling  of  the  Reich  and  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  deals  with 
the  conception  of  the  "mixed  marriages",  which  up  to  this  time  in  its  ecclesiastical 
usage  denoted  a  marriage  between  adherents  of  different  faiths.  According  to  the 
minister* s  ruling,  the  word  "mixed  marriages",  should  henceforth  only  be  used  in  a 
sense  under  which  is  to  be  understood,  a  marriage  leading  to  a  mixing  of  races, 
that  is  to  say,  a  marriage  between  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 

— Posener  Zeitungsdienst 


On  June  18,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after  the  last  service  of  the 
pioneer  Dutch  Lutheran  Congregation  in  New  Jersey  had  been  held  on  a  site  near 
Teaneck,  the  United  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York,  meeting  in  Jersey  City,  held  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  site  and  the  Rev#  Andrew  L#  Dillenbeck,  D#D«,  of  Johnstown,  N.Y., 
made  an  historical  address.  The  "Protestant  Congregation  of  Hackensack"  began  about 
1690.  In  1704  Laurens  van  Buskirk  deeded  a  site  to  the  congregation  for  a  church 
and  cemetery.  About  twenty  years  later  a  stone  church  was  erected#  In  1821  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  loss  and  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  aftermath 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  brought  about  the  disintegration  of  the  congregation# 

The  names  of  Patriarch  Muhlenberg,  Justus  Falckner  and  Wm.  C.  Berlcemeyer  are  con¬ 
nected  with  its  history.  The  site,  long  neglected,  has  been  restored  and  is  being 
preserved  by  the  Bergen  County  Lutheran  Pastoral  Association.  The  Historical 
Society  of  New  Jersey  has  marked  the  site  suitably# 
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From  THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING  by 
W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Copyright  1928  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

PREFACE 

Many  years  ago  the  late  David i  Caider- 
wood,  the-  famous  Professor  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  declared  in  his  classroom  that 
the  act  of  gambling  had  never  up  to  that 
time  been  so  analyzed  as  to  reveal  its  in¬ 
trinsic  wrongness.  Its  condemnation,  he 
said,  could  only  be  based  upon  the  well- 
known  and  widespread  evil  effects  which  the 
practice  of  gambling  produced  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  upon  any 
society  in  which  it  was  extensively  carried 
on.  This  purely  "utilitarian"  argument  was 
in  such  startling  contrast  to  that  intuti- 
onal”  philosophy  of  which  Calderwood  was 
the  brilliant  exponent  that  at  least  one  of 
his  students  was  amazed  and  puzzled.  He 
felt  challenged  to  penetrate  the  seeming 
mystery.  For  some  years  he  gave  the  mat¬ 
ter  his  careful  consideration,  with  the  result 
that  he  published  an  article  on  “The  Ethics 
of  Gambling”  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
of  London  in  the  year  1891.  The  article 
attracted  attention,  and  was  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  long  critical  review  in  the  London 
-Spectator  probably  from  the  pen  of  R.  H. 
Hutton,  its  great  editor. 

Out  of  that  article  and  the  resulting  con¬ 
troversy  this  book  arose.  From  time  to 
time  new  editions  appeared  in  London  with 
added  brief  chapters.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  its  author,  that  student  of  Calderwood  s, 
to  see  his  analysis  of  the  act  of  gambling 
underlying  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
recent  years  in  Great  Britain. 

The  vice  of  gambling  in  not  so  generally 
spread  through  the  American  nation  as  it 
is  in  several  European  countries,  but  it  is 
spreading  gradually  even  here  and  is  toler¬ 
ated  in  its  seemingly  innocent  forms  where 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  it.  It  is  time 
that  the  matter  should  receive  the  earnest 
study  of  all  who  have  the  highest  good  of 
their  country  at  heart. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  William  Tern 
pie.  Bishop  iof  Manchester,  for  his  kind 
permission  to  print  in  Appendix  Two  of  this 
little  work  four  powerfully  stated  paragra¬ 
phs  from  his  Essay  on  “Gambling  and 
Ethics."  .  .. 

The  Author. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  THEORY  OF 
GAMBLING 
Throughout  the  many  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  on  the 
subject  of  gambling,  one  assumption  has 
been  steadily  made,  even  by  those  who  were 
most  earnest  In  denouncing  the  evils  of 
the  gambling  habit  It  has  been  assumed 
almost  universally  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  gambling  is  'wro'ng.  In  other 
words,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  no  moral 
principle  is  involved  when  one  man  stakes 
ten  cents  at  a  quiet  rubber  in  a  friendly 
game  at  home,  or  when  another  puts  down 
his  live-franc  piece  on  a  table  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Accordingly  we  find  that  even  pro 
minent  leaders  in  public  life  feel  compelled 
to  weaken  their  denunciations  of  the  gamb¬ 
ling  habit  that  is  spreading  around  us,  by 
the  confession  that  they  cannot  prove  gamb¬ 


ling  to  be  in  itself  sinful.  It  was  a  number 
of  years  ago  reported  in  the  newspapers  that 
“The  Calcutta  Diocesan  Conference,  with 
the  Metropolitan  at  its  head,  recently  spent 
a  whole  day  trying  to  discover  what  was 
wrong  about  gambling,  but  did  not  succeed. 
They  carried  a  resolution,  however,  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  to  discountenance 
betting.”  No  paper  has  expounded  with 
greater  care  and  persistence  many  of  the 
evils  associated  with  gambling,  and  many 
of  the  psychological  and  ethical  problems 
involved  in  this  habit,  than  the  London 
Spectator;  but  no  writer  has  more  em¬ 
phatically  and  powerfully  asseverated  the 
impossibility  of  defining  wherein  the  guilt 
of  gambling,  as  such,  consists. 

Among  our  great  teachers  of  morality, 
Herbert  Spencer  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  perceive  that  the  evil  of  gambling 
can  never  be  successfully  combated  until 
we  go  behind  the  secondary  effects  of  the 
gambling  habit  to  discover  the  essential  im¬ 
morality  of  the  act  itself.  He  points  out 
that  in  conversation,  and  he  might  have 
added,  in  platform  and  pulpit  denunciations 
of  the  evil,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ruin 
in  which  so  many  gamblers  become  involved, 
and  the  misery  which  they  frequently  bring 
on  their  families,  and  even  their  business 
relations.  "Rarely,”  Spencer  declares, 
there  any  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
reason  for  condemning  the  practice."  It  is 
surely  evident  that  public  reprobation  can 
only  be  aroused  in  its  utmost  Intensity  when 
that  “fundamental  reason”  is  laid  bare,  and 
men  are  made  to  feel  that  the  initial  act, 
the  one  be*t  on  a  horse-race  or  the  one  stake 
at  a  roulette-table,  is  as  truly  wrong  as  one 
small  lie  or  one  tiny  theft. 

Spencer  himself  proceeds  to  give  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  the  fundamental  reason 
for  condemning  the  practice  of  gambling. 
'It  is  a  kind  of  action  by  which  pleasure  is 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another.  The 
normal  obtainment  of  gratification  or  of  the 
money  which  purchases  gratification,  im¬ 
plies,  firstly,  that  there  has  been  put  forth 
equivalent  effort  of  a  kind  which,  in  some 
way,  furthers  the  general  good;  and  im¬ 
plies,  secondly,  that  those  from  whom  tire 
money  is  received  get  directly  or  indirectly, 
equivalent  satisfaction.  But  in  gambling  the 
opposite  happens.  Benefit  received  does  not 
imply  effort  put  forth,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  winner  implies  the  misery  of  the  loser. 
This  kind  of  action  is  therefore  essentially 
anti-social,  sears  the  sympathies,  cultivates 
hard  egoism,  and  so  produces  a  general 
deterioration  of  character.” 

In  this  passage  Spencer  goes  very  direct¬ 
ly  to  what  is,  from  his  general  standpoint, 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  ethical  quality  of 
our  acts.  We  may  put  it  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows: — That  which  conduces  most  to  social 
happiness  is  the  right,  and  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  social  misery  is  the  wrong.  Here,  in 
the  act  of  gambling,  there  is  a  certain  am¬ 
ount  of  pleasure  gained,  but  its  price  is 
pain  to  another;  and  wherever  individual 
pleasure  is  bought  by  the  infliction  of  in¬ 
dividual  pain,  such  conduct  is  anti-social; 
it.  makes  self  the  sole  end,  and  deliberately 
sacrifices  others  for  that  end..  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  force  in  such  an  attack  up¬ 
on  the  system  of  gambling.  But  it  is  not 
unanswerable,  and  it  does  not  go,  after  all, 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  for  both 
the  winner  and  the  loser  of  a  bet  to  assert 


that  each  of  them  was  willing  to  pay  for  the 
pleasurable  excitement  which  he  experienc¬ 
ed  before  the  matter  was  decided,  and  was 
willing  also  to  run  the  risk  of  losing,  on  the 
condition  that  he  had  a  chance  of  winning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  the  pleasure  gained  in  making  a  bet 
and  waiting  for  the  decision  is  in  some 
natures  very  intense  indeed,  and  many  hold 
that  this  pleasure  so  far  outweighs  the  pain 
of  losing  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  they 
are  justified  in  facing  the  latter  feeling  for 
the  sake  of  the  former.  In  fact,  Spencer 
has  based  his  denunciation  of  the  bet  upon 
the  feelings  excited  after  the  money  has 
been  won,  and  lost.  But  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bets — perhaps  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  small  ones  which  are  being 
made  from  day  to  day — are  made  with  a 
view  to  that  peculiar  sensation  that  passea 
through  the  human  frame  before  the  deci¬ 
sive  event  has  taken  place.  And  this  is  not 
dealt  with  in  Spencer’s  paragraph. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  who 
believe,  with  the  present  writer,  that  the 
balancing  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  not  the 
ultimate  test  or  ground  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  Pleasure  and  pain 
are,  indeed,  effects  produced  in  us  by  our 
conduct,  but  they  are  only  reflections,  in 
the  region  of  feeling,  of  personal  Relations 

which  we  have  established  with.  ongNuother - 

by  our  conduct.  There  are,  in  truth,  various 
other  effects  which  these  personal  relations 
produce,  and  which  affect  our  whole  nature, 
at  once  socially,  mentally,  and  physically. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  get  at  the  root  of  any 
evil  which  produces  happiness,  we  must  ob¬ 
tain  a  view  of  the  relations  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  between  man  and  man  by  the  evil 
or  the  virtuous  act  It  will  be  found  that 
.he  relations  esablished  by  a  wrong  act,  such 
as  lying  or  theft,  are  irrational,  sometimes 
indescribable  in  human  language,  just  be¬ 
cause  reason  cannot  penetrate  their  dark¬ 
ness.  To  affirm  that  lying  m  right,  or  that 
universal  thieving  is  conceivable  as  a  social 
custom,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  say  that 
two  and  two  make  five.  The  universe  is  not 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  any  permanent 
place  within  it  for  such  facts;  the  nature 
of  thought  is  such  that  these  affirmations 
cannot  be  thought  out  into  consistency.  The 
pain,  or  derangement  of  feeling  which  fol¬ 
lows  in  personal  and  social  life  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  lying  or  theft,  is  an  effect  in 
the  region  of  feeling  equivalent  to  that 
derangement  which  is  produced  in  man’s 
accounts  when  he  says  that  two  and  two 
make  five. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  of  gam¬ 
bling,  we  are  under  a  rational  compulsion 
to  go  beyond  the  evil  effects,  emotional  and 
social,  which  the  act  or  the  habit  produces. 

We  must  try  to  understand  the  act  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  of  human  nature,  that 
We  may  see  what  it  is  in  itself;  why  it  is 
so  fundamentally  wrong,  so  truly  irrational, 
that  evil  and  only  evil  flows  or  can  flow 
from  it. 

CHAPTER  II 


THE  ACT  OF  GAMBLING  ANALYZED 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  study  of  gambling 
in  its  Simplicity  to  the  savage  man.  Here 
are  two  South  African  natives,  of  whom 
one  has  returned  from  his  garden  with  a 
quantity  of  corn,  and  the  other  from  the 
hunting-fields  of  his  tribe  with  a  supply  of 
skins  and  ostrich  feathers.  There  are  two 
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great  principles  which  men  recognize  uni¬ 
versally  as  the  grounds  of  transferring  pro¬ 
perty,  namely,  exchange  and  benevolence. 
Out  of  kindness  the  one-  man  may  give  to 
the  other  something  of  that  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  whether  it  be  corn  to  satisfy  the 
hunter’s  hunger,  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  to 
decorate  the  gardner’s  head.  In  this  case 
the  giver  has  a  right  to  give  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to.  receive  the  property  in  the  name 
of  that  emotion  which  has  promoted  the 
deed,  and  henceforth  what  belonged  to  one 
has  become  both  truly  and  indisputably  the 
property  of  his  friend.  Or,  with  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  the  business  hour,  these 
two  specimens  of  primitive  man  may  sit 
down  to  arrange  a  bargain,  in  virtue  of 
which,  when  the  matter  has  been  fully 
discussed,  so  much  corn  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  skin  and  a  few  feathers,  and  then  an 
exchange  is  effected.  Again  we  see  that  a 
transference  of  property  has  taken  place 
upon  a  principle  universally  recognized  as 
morally  right. 

If  it  were  asked  why  the  conscience  of 
mankind  approves  these  two  methods  of 
transferring  property,  it  would  be  hard  to 
give  an  adequate  answer.  But  at  least  an 
approximate  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  idea  that,  under  either  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  “realize 
himself.”  Whether  a  man  is  parting  with 
his  property  under  the  gentle  guidance  of 
benevolent  feelings,  or  on  the  strict  condi¬ 
tions  of  equitable  purchase,  he  can,  though 
in  a  varying  degree,  throw  into  the  deed 
every  part  of  his  nature.  His  judgment  must 
be  used,  and  used  aright,  both  in  benevo¬ 
lence  and  purchase,  on  pain  of  his  acting 
the  fool;  his  conscience  must  be  heard  ap¬ 
proving  the  hour,  the  motive,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  deed;  his  affections  must  be  free 
at  least  from  direct  injury  and  dishonor; 
his  emotions  must  have  no  unnatural  strain 
upon  them.  Not  all  the  parts  of  our  nature 
are  necessarily  and  equally  involved  in  every 
separate  act  of  benevolence  or  purchase,  but 
-fchese-rvvc  prineiples,  MeaH-y-eetteidered;  al¬ 
low  of  the  free  outflow  of  the  whole  man. 
In  them  he  can  realize  his  true  self. 

There  is  one  mode  of  transferring  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  as  universally  condemned  by 
the  human  conscience  as  the  two  already 
named  are  approved,  that  is  theft.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  races  and  classes  of  men  who 
do  not  attach  a  deep  moral  stain  to  the  deed 
of  theft,  who  may  even  extol  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  man  that  is  able  to  pilfer  his 
neighbor’s  property  and  remain  undetected. 
But  his  deed  is  condemned  by  being  made 
the  ground  of  justifiable  revenge  when  it 
is  detected.  Purchase  and  benevolence  can¬ 
not  be  avenged,  but  theft  can.  A  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  steals  thereby  wrongs  not 
only  his  neighbors,  but  himself.  The  very 
principle  of  ownership  is  attacked  by  his 
deed,  for  when  he  treats  tuum  as  raeum  he 
proceeds  on  a  methods  which,  if  it  were 
universally  practised,  would  annihilate  the 
possibility  of  calling  anything  meum. 

To  go  back  to  our  two  primitive  men.  Let 
us  suppose  that  they  suddenly  discover  a 
new  method  by  which  property  may  be 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
agree  to  toss  into  the  air  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  marked  on  one  side  and  plain  on  the 
other,  and  according  as  the  marked  or  un¬ 
marked  side  turns  up  the  hunter  will  part 
with  some  of  his  feathers  or  the  gardner 
with  some  of  his  corn.  The  wood  is  thrown 
up,  falls,  and  forthwith  the  gardner  finds 
that  he  must  hand  over  some  of  his  corn 
to  the  hunter.  The  latter  receives  it,  and 
they  separate  for  their  respective  huts. 
There  we  have  an  act  of  gambling  in  its 
simplest  form,  from  a  study  of  which  “we 
may,  I  believe,  reach  some  important  and, 
to  some  readers,  perhaps  startling  conclu¬ 
sions. 

It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  in  gambling  there  is  a  transference  of 
property.  A  bet  is  an  agreement  or  a  re¬ 
solve  to  transfer  property  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  on  certain  specified  conditions,  wheth¬ 


er  that  property  be  in  the  form  of  feathers 
and  corn,  or  dollars  and  cents.  Tim  some¬ 
what  elementary  observation  is  necessary, 
because  some  minds  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  when  dealing  with  money  down 
to  a  nickel  you  are  dealing  with  property, 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  you  pro¬ 
ceed  when  parting  with  that  nickel  come 
under  criticisms  which  are  applicable  to 
the  transference  of  property  in  general  from 
the  possession  of  one  man  to  the  possession 
of  another.  It  will  be  found,  accordingly, 
that  many  men  are  more  awed  by  the  men¬ 
tion  of  property  than  of  money,  and  feel 
m|ore  responsibility  regarding  the  former 
than  the  latter.  For  instance,  we  would 
more  easily  give  away  a  dollar  than  a  book 
from  our  libraries  which  cost  a  dollar.  The 
reluctance  may,  in  an  instance  like  that, 
be  due  to  the  personal  associations  which 
we  form  with  the  objects  surrounding  us 
in  our  homes;  but,  apart  altogether  from 
such  associations,  there  i3  a  distinctly  keen¬ 
er  realization  of  the  sacredness  of  property 
when  we  deal  with  it  in  kind  than  when 
we  deal  with  it  indirectly  through  money. 
Hence  a  gambler  may  end  his  gambling 
career  by  staking  all  his  goods,  if  the  grad¬ 
ual  loss  of  his  means  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  creation  of  the  terrible  gambler’s 
craving,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  be¬ 
gan  by  risking  small  coins. 

For  the  fact  that  we  are  not  morally  sen¬ 
sitive  in  regard  to  our  use  of  small  sums 
of  money,  there  are,  of  course,  obvious  psy¬ 
chological  reasons,  and  we  are  not  anxious 
at  present  to  attempt  any  homily  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
we  should  clearly  go  behind  the  coin  which 
the  gambler  stakes,  if  we-  are  to  understand 
the  real  ethical  and  economic  significance 
of  his  deed.  He  is  adopting  a  certain  princi¬ 
ple  for  the  transferre-nce  which  involves 
neither  free  gift,  nor  exchange,  nor  theft, 
but  which  looks  a  little  like  each  of  these 
in  turn,  as  you  study  It  now  in  this  light 
and  now  in  that.  It  is  a  little  like  real 
giving,  because  the  loser  gets  no  return 
from  the  winner;  it  is  a  little  like  theft, 
because  the  winner  consents  to  take  what 
his  opponent  parts  with  neither  from  be¬ 
nevolence  nor  for  a  price;  yet  it  is  a  little 
like  e-xchange,  because  theve  was  a  contract 
between  the  two,  and  some  say  the  loser 
pays  for  the  pleasure  of  his  momentary  ex¬ 
citement  and  for  the-  chance  which  he  had 
of  winning.  Since  then,  in  gambling,  the 
real  principle  on  which  the  transference  of 
property  is  conditioned  is  other  than  any  of 
these,  we  must  now  proceed  to  discover 
what  it  is. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  ECONOMIC  NATURE  OF  THE  ACT 

Can  we  discover  the  real  ground  or  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  the  transference  of  property 
consequent  upon  a  bet  proceeds?  In  the 
example  which  we  have  taken  as  our  guide, 
the  condition  is  that  he  who  guesses  before¬ 
hand  which  side  of  the  piece  of  wood  will 
fall  uppermost  is  to  receive  some  of  his 
friend’s  property.  It  is  supposed  that  neither 
has  any  control  over  the  motions  of  the 
wood,  nor  yet  any  knowledge  of  the  laws 
guiding  its  fall;  to  each  man,  therefore,  the 
event  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance.  Chance 
is,  of  course,  a  purely  relative  term,  having 
reference  only  to  the  limits  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  call  any  event  a  matter  of  chance 
when  the  matter  and  time  of  its  occurrence 
lie  beyond  our  powers  of  prescience.  For 
instance,  the  occurrence  of  the  next  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  be¬ 
cause  the  exact  moment  of  its  inception  and 
its  conclusion  can  be  foretold,  and  the  whole 
reasons  of  the  event  are  already  known.  But 
the  resting  place  of  the  little  ball  at  a  rou¬ 
lette-table  is  a  matter  of  chance,  because 
no  man  is  quick  enough  to  balance  the  forces 
which  are  determining  its  final  position  and 
fore-tell  their  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  you  cannot 
bet  upon  any  event  unless  this  element  of 
chance  enters  into  it;  that  is,  unless  those 
who  make  the  bet  are  ignorant  or  at  least 


uncertain  regarding  it.  You  cannot  bet  on 
an  eclipse,  nor  yet  on  a  flat  race  between 
the  winner  of  the  derby  and  a  donkey.  The- 
real  matter  of  dispute  is  whether  at  any 
time  chance  ceases  to  be  the-  sole  ground  for 
the  transference  of  property  in  gambling. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  in  some  forms 
of  gambling  certain  forms  of  skill  receive 
a  natural  and  fitting  reward,  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  is  convinced  that  at  no  time  does 
the  transference  of  property  in  betting  cease 
to  be  based  upon  chance  in  the  mind  of  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bet. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  this  point  fully 
without  direct  reference  to  well-known 
forms  of  betting,  after  which  we  may  be 
able  to  lay  down  one  or  two  principles  as 
the  result  of  our  investigation.  For  example, 
it  is  widely  proclaimed  and  believed  that  in 
betting  upon  horse  races  a  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horse-flesh,  a  certain  quickness  of 
insight  into  men,  and  skill  in  the  calculation 
of  probabilities  are  acquired,  and  that  these 
estimable  attainments  are  rewarded  by  the 
income  from  successful  bets.  It  is  insinuated 
that  in  this  case  one  kind  of  trained  ability 
is  paid,  just  as  the  trained  ability  of  a  car¬ 
penter  or  a  novelist  is  paid  by  those  who 
purchase  their  respective  productions.  The 
same  idea  is  urged  regarding  billiards  and 
whist  and  other  games,  which  re-quire  great 
skill  both  physical  and  intellectual.  When  a 
man  stakes  money  in  any  such  games  upon 
his  own  play,  and  wins,  he  is  really  sup¬ 
posed  by  many  to  be  receiving  the  natural 
and  fit  reward  of  his  superior  attainments. 

In  order  to  understand  this  point  in  the 
problem,  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
winner  but  also  the  loser  of  the  bet,  and 
the  minds  of  both,  not  after  the  bet1  was 
decided,  but  before  the  game  began.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  can,  the  winner 
will  attribute  his  success  to  his  superior 
knowledge  or  acuteness  in  the  study  of 
horse-racing,  or  his  superior  skill  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  game.  But  what  does  the  loser  say 

as  to  the  conditions  on  wh+eh  -h w^apr^ed-ttr- 

make  the  bet?  If  A  and  B  are  equally  well- 
in-formed  and  equally  certain  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  horse  will  win,  no  bet  can  take  place. 
If  each  supposes  himself  as  well-informed  as 
the  other,  but  they  differ  in  their  judgment, 
the  bet  is  made  by  each  side  on  the  chance 
that  he  may  turn  out  right.  But  suppose 
B  to  be  an  ignorant  man.  When  he  bets 
with  A,  does  he  suppose  that  the  latter  has 
such  knowledge  and  information  as  render 
him  practically  certain  whicU  horse  will 
win?  Assuredly  not.  If  B  has  an  inkling  of 
the  extent  of  A’s  information,  he  will  either 
refuse  to  bet  or  will  demand  an  adjustment 
of  the  amount  which  each  stakes,  so  as  if 
possible  to  equalize  the  chances;  that  is,  B 
must  feel  it  to  be  worth  his  while  to  risk 
losing  a  small  sum  on  the  bare  chance  that 
A’s  superior  information  may  contain  a 
flaw,  and  so  a  larger  sum  be  won,  and  on 
that  chance  the  contract  is  founded.  This 
analysis  brings  us  to  the  strange  conclusion 
that  in  the  former  event  A’s  acknowledged 
skill  is  the  reason  why  no  bet  is  made  at 
all;  and  in  the  latter,  the  bet  is  avowedly 
made  upon  the  basis  of  that,  perhaps  re¬ 
mote,  chance  that  A  may  be  misinformed. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  case  of  billiards, 
we  shall  at  first,  no  doubt,  be  tempted  to 
confess  that  here,  at  any  rate,  if  a  man  bets 
on  his  own  play  and  wins,  his  receipt  is 
the  reward  of  his  skill.  But  we  must  first 
ask  again  how  the  loser  looks  at  it?  If  the 
loser  A  is  on  the  whole  equal  to  B,  then 
over  a  large  number  of  games  the  results 
will  be  about  equal,  but  the  winning  or  los¬ 
ing  of  any  particular  game  is,  beforehand, 
when  the  bet  is  agreed  to,  a  matter  of  pure 
chance.  But  if  A  knows  that  he  is'  really  a 
worse  player  than  B.  will  he  agree  to  bet  on 
even  terms,  in  order  to  give  B  the  reward 
of  his  skill?  He  will,  of  course,  demand  a 
handicap;  that  is,  the  moment  two  players 
are  known  to  be  so  unequal  that  one  has 
little  chance  against  the  other,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  to  equalize  the  chances. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

The  return  of  beer  has  opened  the  flood 
gates  of  modern  advertising  to  the  liquor 
interests. 

“The  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  very  large 
(over  1500  per  month).”  Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr. 

T.iquor  dealers  of  Michigan  object  to  clos¬ 
ing  their  places  at  one  a.  m.  They  want 
to  stay  open  until  two  a.  m.  They  are  hard 
to  please. 

Under  many  accident  policies  the  insuring 
company  is  not  liable  for  injuries  received 
while  the  insured  is  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicants. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  a  Christian  state  or 
a  decent  state  should  be  in  the  liquor,  busi¬ 
ness  any  more  than  a  decent  man.”  Dr. 
Clarence  True  Wilson. 

“Streets  and  highways  are  about  as  safe 
as  a  rifle  range  when  drunken  drivers  climb 
“heliind'Ttre-steertng  wheel.1’ — -“Judge  Charles 
J.  Karabell,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  New  Jersey  Wholesale  Beverage  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  want  a  law  passed  in 
that  state  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  on  a  credit. 

More  than  half  the  suicides  studied  in 
a  recent  survey  in  Philadelphia  had  alcohol 
as  a  background,  acoording  to  statistics 
gathered  from  1000  cases. 

St.  Louis  County  Tavern  Owners’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  said  in  a  resolution  that 
3..  beer  was  "intoxicating  beyond  the  re¬ 
motest  possibility  of  doubt.” 

Five  hundred  authorized  lecturers  deliver 
annually  in  Sweden  at  a  cost  of  $126,000 
to  the  government  more  than  eight  thousand 
lectures  upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks. 

More  persons  were  arrested  for  intoxi¬ 
cation  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-1936  than  in 
any  other  twelve-month  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Los  Angeles,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Chief  of  Police  Davis. 

Two  19  year  old  Spanish  boys  in  Ferrol, 
Spain,  made  a  bet  as  to  which  could  out¬ 
drink  the  other.  The  loser  drank  three  quarts 
of  brandy,  the  winner  drank  six  quarts 
and  died  of  alcoholism  two  hours  later. 

“Money  spent  for  booze, 

Can’t  buy  shoes. 

Money  spent  for  wet  goods, 

Can’t  buy  dry  goods.” 

From  a  poster  at  the  National  W.  <C.  T.  U. 
Convention. 

The  newspapers  tell  of  the  tragic  death 
in  one  of  our  Georgia  cities  of  an  innocent 
seven  year  old  girl,  who  while  playing  in 
her  own  front  yard,  was  run  over  and  killed 
by  an  automobile  that  was  driven  by  an 
intoxicated  woman. 


A  writer  in  The  Motor  said:  "Whatever 
our  views  may  be  on  the1  question  of  drink¬ 
ing,  total  abstinence  when  driving  is  the 
only  safe  rule.” 

In  Germany,  sickness  of  brewery  work¬ 
ers  outnumbers  sickness  of  other  workers 
by  more  than  two  to  one.  This  proves  the 
disastrous  effects  of  beer  on  the  kidneys  and 
the  other  organs  of  the  body,"  according  to 
statistics  of  Germany  Sickness  Insurance 
Funds. 

An  English  newspaper,  the  Kent  Messen¬ 
ger,  reports  that  one  Eric  Prince,  a  civil 
worker  of  Dover,  was  disqualified  from  driv¬ 
ing  for  life  at  the  Dover  police  court.  He 
also  lost  his  job.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  crashed  into  a  bicyclist  while 
driving  a  car  under  the-  influence  of  liquor. 


"I  see  right  away  it  is  no  kind  of  a  house. 
It  is  drink,  drink,  drink,  all  the  time.”  Thus 
the  Associated  Press  quotes  the  Japanese 
cook  when  asked  to  give  his  testimony  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  shooting  of  a  young 
actress  at  the  farm  home  of  her  society 
host.  The  witness  also  told  of  the  evidence-3 
of  drinking  going  on  before  the  shooting 
took  place. 

Because  liquor  was  sold  at  a  dance  in  the 
village  hall  of  suburban  Hodgkins,  says  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  the  village 
was  recently  made  defendant  in  a  $10,000 
damage  suit.  John  W.  Von  Holt  of  Congress 
Park  charged  that  his  son,  Edwin  Von  Holt, 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  John  Helton  while 
Helton  was  under  the  influence  of  the  li¬ 
quor  sold  there. 

“What  total  abstainer  ever  amounted  to 
anything?”  asked  the  sneering  Wet. 

“Oh,  just  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son,  Admiral  Peary,  John  D.  Roekfeller, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Henry 
Ford,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Barnardo,  Booith, 
Gandhi,  Lindberg.  Of  course,  this  isn’t  the 
Nansen,  Bernard  Shaw,  Wilfred  Grenfell, 
entire  list,  but  then  this  is  a  small  paper.” 

A  grief-stricken  mother  of  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  wrote  this  tp  The  National  Voice: 
“Repeal  has  taken  my  only  daughter,  nearly 
13  years  of  age.  She  was  run  down  by  a 
drunken  driver.  She  only  lived  three  hours. 
That  makes  one  more  life  for  our  .  .  . 
and  wet  voters  to  answer  for  in  that  great 
day  of  judgment  when  God  calls  them  to 
give  account  of  what  they  did.  Our  city  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  United  States. 


The  National  Wholesale  Wine  and  Liquor 
Dealers  Association  vigorously  opposes  the 
proposed  Federal  regulation  that  will  re¬ 
quire  all  advertisers  to  reveal  the  alcoholic 
formulae  of  their  products.  For  years  the 
manufacturers  of  drugs  and  canned  goods 
have  been  required  to  honestly  label  their 
products.  There  is  every  good  reason  for 
requiring  the  advertisers  of  beer,  wine  and 
whiskey  to  be  honest  in  all  their  state¬ 
ments. 

Invoking  the  "Dram  Shop  Act,”  which 
holds  tavern  operators  and  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  which  taverns  operate  liable-  for 
injuries  due  to  intoxication,  Mrs.  Jennette 
Bailey,  of  Chicago,  filed  suit  recently  in  the 
Superior  Court  to  collect  $40,000,  because  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Union  Signal.  She  charges, 
according  to  press  reports,  that  George 
Bailey,  a  teamster,  was  stabbed  to  death 
a  year  ago  during  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern  on 
Lake  street,  Chicago,  and  she  names  as 
defendants  in  the  suit  James  Fiasche,  tavern 
operator,  and  James  and  Christine  Vlaho- 
george,  owners  of  the  property. 

“Those  who  dare  to  seek  the  truth  are 
“not  wanted”  by  the  masses  of  sat.sfied  hu¬ 
manity.” — Albert  Buckner  Coe. 


An  editorial  in  the  Democrat-Herald  of 
Baker,  Oregon,  says  that  Oregon  is  probably 
headed  back  toward  prohibition.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  long  it  will  take.  It  stated 
^hat  if  the  present  liquor  law  did  not  work, 
prohibition  would  return,  that  the  state  was 
not  naturally  wet.  Most  of  the  state  was 
dry  before  Volstead  became  famous. 

Fraternity  men  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  have  announced  that  liquor  in  any  form 
will  be  banned  from  the  fraternity  houses 
and  that  they  are  invoking  the  rule  of  their 
own  accord. 

Local  option  elections  have  been  held  in 
58  municipalities  in  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
drys  winning  in  39  and  the  wets  in  19. 

Thirteen  communities  in  up-state  New 
York  have  gone  dry. 

A  dry  writing  to  a  paper  said:  "If  all 
the  drys  would  take  only  such  papers  as  do 
not  advertise  beer  or  liquor  of  any  kind, 
they  would  have  more  money  to  help  the 
dry  cause.  Their  influence  would  be  on  the 
side  of  right.” 

A  drunk  man  of  21  ran  down  and  killed 
a  71  year  old  citizen  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
He  was  rescued  from  an  angry  crowd  by 
highway  patrolmen  and  lodged  in  jail. 

The  National  Voice  will  observe  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  of  repeal  with  a  great  broad¬ 
cast  against  the  liquor  traffic  over  thirty 
stations.  Listen  in  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  1 
at  5:30  p.  m.  Tune  in  on  WGST,  Atlanta, 
or  WPTF,  Raliegh. 

Incomplete  unofficial  returns  showed  that 
Kentucky  voted  423,061  for  repeal  and  313,641 
against  repeal.  The  drys  are  contesting  the 
election,  charging  fraud. 

“Anyone  who  will  get  into  business  of 
corrupting  his  fellows  for  what-he  can  get  - 
out  of  it  will  no  more  obey  the  civil  law 
than  he  will  obey  the  moral.”  Earl  L. 
Douglass. 

“We  cannot  ‘.‘laugh  off”  the  eternal  de¬ 
crees  of  a  just  God.”— Stanley  I.  Stuber. 

Ohio  drys  win  95,  lose  23  contests  Novem¬ 
ber  5.  Fifty-six  units  from  county  seat  towns 
to  residential  districts  in  cities  voted  out 
both  beer  and  hard  liquor. 

Eight  counties  voted  dry  in  West  Virginia 
in  eight  county-wide  elections.  Twelve  others 
to  vote  before  Christmas.  Drys  win  five  out 
of  seven  towns  voting. 

Arkansas  drys  win  14  of  17  contests  by 
over-whelming  majorities. 

Wets  seek  court  injunctions  to  prevent 
elections.  Seeing  "handwriting  on  the  wall,” 
they  are  growing  panicky. 

National  Prohibition  in  inevitable. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  51 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  voted  as  to  the 
sale-  of  beer  and  liquor  in  the  recent  elect- 
The  sale  of  beer  was  prohibited  hotels, 
restaurants,  tap  rooms  and  clubs  in  116 
municipalities  and  liquor  in  106  more.  Beer 
can  be  legally  sold  by  the  drink  in  107  com¬ 
munities  and  hard  liquor  in  70  others.  The 
drys  are  encouraged  over  the  results.  They 
propose  to  vote  on  local  option  every  elect¬ 
ion  and-kope  to  dry  up  the  state  by  1940. 


THE  REAL  PUNCH 

An  English  brewery  has  been  using  a 
poster  which  shows  a  stalwart  young  man 
holding  a  glass  of  beer  in  one  hand  while 
the  other  arm  is  drawn  back,  with  clenched 
fist,  as  if  to  strike  a  blow.  The  caption  is, 
“THE  BEER  WITH  A  PUNCH  IN  IT." 

Two  poorly-dressed  women  stopped  to 
look  at  it,  and  one  read  aloud  slowly,  “The 
-beer-with-a-punch-in-it” 

The  other,  whose  face  was  bruised  and 
scarred,  said  wearily,  “Don’t  I  know  it!" 

— Adapted  from  The  British  Temperance 
Advocate. 
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PROHIBITION  FACTS 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
PHILOSOPHY 

Compiled  by  W.  G.  Calderwood 
(Continued  from  last  week) 


Q.  Who  determine  what  shall  be  the  law? 

A.  In  ancient  times,  the  king  made  the 
law.  Perhaps  one  might  then  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  breaking  the  lav/s  in  the  making  of 
which  he  had  no  part.  Later,  the  law  was 
made  by  small  groups  of  favored  people, 
such  as  the  lords  of  England.  Distribution  of 
the  power  to  make  laws  was  extended  from 
time  to  time  until  all  the  people  participated 
in  making  the  laws  under  republics  or 
democracies.  Switzerland  is  the  oldest  re¬ 
public  and  the  United  States  of  America 
is  next  in  age. 

It  is  certainly  very  bad  sportsmanship  for 
one  to  break  a  law  or  rule  which  he  himself 
helped  to  make.  Law  in  a  democracy  like 
ours  is  made  by  the  people  themselves. 
Everyone  owes  it  the  loyalty  of  obedience 
and  reverance. 

Whe-n  the  people  of  the  United  States  set 
up  a  government  based  upon  “equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none,"  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  his  countiy, 
moved  by  the  love  of  the  new  government 
which  elevated  all  of  the  people  to  equality 
before  the  the  law,  said  in  his  world-famed 
Farewell  Address: 

“Interwoven  as  it  the  love,  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  heart,  no  recommen¬ 
dation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  con¬ 
firm  the  attachment. 

“The  unity  of  government  which  consti¬ 
tutes  you  one  people,  it  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so:  for  it  it  a  main  pillar  in 
the  edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the 
support  of  your  tranquility  at  home,,  _y our 
~  p^ce°abroad^  of* your  safety;  of  your  pros¬ 
perity;  of  that  very  liberty,  which  you  so 
highly  prize.  But  it  is  easy  to  forsee  that 
from  different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  conviction  of  this  truth;  *  *  *  *  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  im¬ 
movable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Q.  But  does  anybody  in  the  United  States 
try  to  obey  all  the  laws? 

A  There  are,  doubtless,  many  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  purpose 
to  obey  all  the  laws  made  by  the  people  for 
their  guidance.  That  spirit  has  been  the 
burning  passion  of  our  great  statesmen  who 
have  seen  in  “government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people”  the  dawn  and 
fruition  of  a  happy,  contented,  and  pros¬ 
perous  commonwealth  governed  by  laws  or¬ 
dained  by  the  people  through  fixed  mui 
orderly  processes  set  up  by  the  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  young  people  in 
Springfield,  said: 

“Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of 
his  country  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola- 
ion  by  others.  Let  every  American  pledge  his 
life,  his  property,  his  sacred  honor  —  let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
children’s  liberty.  Let  reverance  for  the  law 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  upon  her  lap; 
let  it  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges; 
let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books 
and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  in  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  from  the  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  by  the  courts  of  justice.  Let  it 
become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation- 


let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  Bexes  and 
tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  the  alters.”  (E2-p.  20) 
Law,  then,  in  a  democracy,  is  the  will  of 
the  people  expressed  by  the  people  for  the 
guidance  of  the  people  in  their  relations  and 
dealings  with  each  other.  Law  Is  the  basis 
of  government  among  civilized  people.  Law 
makes  life  livable. 

(To  be  continued) 


BLOCK  THAT  BEER-PASS 

The  physical  director  of  a  great  university 
is  not  a  sentimental  person  or  a  namby- 
pamby  moralist  He  can  not  afford  to  have 
‘notions; ”  he  must  deal  with  definite  facts. 

When  A.  A.  Stagg,  after  34  years  as  phy¬ 
sical  director  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  expressed  himself  wholeheartedly 
as  opposed  to  beer. 

Coach  Stagg  said  in  part,  “I  come  before 
you  with  no  bias,  and  I  am  a  member  of 
none  of  the  organizations  that  wanted  me 
to  come  here.  ,  ,  .  t 

"I  was  born  in  a  neighborhood  of  factory 
workers  given  to  beer  drinking,  and  as  a 
boy  I  used  to  see  the  heads  of  nine  out 
of  twelve  families  in  our  block  drunk  and 
fighting.  I  saw  multitudes  of  keg  parties  and 
saw  young  men  drunk.  The  whole  point  of 
it  is  that  some  say  you  can’t  get  drunk  on 
beer.  Well,  I  saw  the  boys  and  men  get 
drunk, — and  women  too! 

“Parents  are  running  away  from  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  ...  It  is  this  breaking 
down  of  the  home  and  this  irresponsibilit. 
on  the  part  of  parents  toward  their  children 
which  creates  the  problem  today.  .  .  The 
statement  that  prohibition  has  produced 
these  conditions  is  an  absurdity  and  pure 
bunk.  ...  I  think  it  is  terribly  import¬ 
ant  that  a  moral  wave,  a  religious  wave, 
sweep  this  country.” 


ADVERTISING 


In  presenting  the  advantages  of  his 
schools  Roger  Babson  makes  the  following 
shrewd  comment:  “When  America’s  keenest 
minds  are  using  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
movies  and  radio  to  entice  youth  to  drink 
whiskey,  smoke  more  cigarettes  and  make 
heroes  of  criminals,  these  youths  should  at 
least  hear  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
from  someone.  When  great  advertising  forces 
are  being  used  to  break  down  mankind  and 
womankind,  parents  owe  it  to  their  child¬ 
ren  to  send  them  to  educational  institutions 
which  urge  their  students  not  to  be  fooled 
by  such  advertising.  Furthermore,  young  peo¬ 
ple  should  understand  that  the  solution  lies 
not  with  prohibition  or  censorship  but  by 
developing  selfcontrol. 

**.  .  .  The  more  young  people  who  are 
undermining  their  health  and  judgment  by 
careless  habits,  the  greater  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  young  people  who  are  not 
so  foolish!” 


Send  two  dollars  direct  to  The  Echo  for 
new  or  renewal  subscription  to  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Index  and  receive  The  Echo  one  year 
free. 

Send  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
direct  to  The  Echo  for  The  Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate  and  The  Echo,  both  for 
one  year.  State  whether  new  or  renewal 
subscription. 

Two  19  year  old  Spanish  boys  in  Ferrol, 
Spain,  made  a  bet  as  to  which  could  out 
drink  the  other.  The  loser  drank  three  quarts 
of  brandy,  the  winner  drank  six  quarts  and 
died  of  alcoholism  two  hours  later. 

The  New  Jersey  Wholesale  Beverage  As¬ 
sociation  want  a  law  passed  in  that  state 
making  it  unlawful  to  sell  alcoholic  bevera¬ 
ges  on  a  credit. 


BEGINNING  THIS  WEEK 
Running  Five  Weeks 
THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING 

By  Dr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
Merits  the  careful  reading  of  every  think¬ 
ing  person. 

Send  Five  Cents  for  THE  ECHO  for  Five 
Weeks. 

Read  the  treatise  that  bought  in  book  form 
would  cost  75c. 

NEXT  WEEK  -  DECEMBER  7 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  on 
Truth,  one  of  the  marks  of  a  man,  one  of  the 
essentials  of  Christian  character,  will  be 
published  in  full  in  this  issue.  Buy  a  bundle 
and  put  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils, 
and  in  the  homes  in  your  community.  One 
cent  the  copy. 

INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

Which  Georgia  college  ordered  250  copies 
if  the  issues  of  THE  ECHO  containing  THE 
ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING  and  the  lecture  on 
TRUTH?  By  their  ideals  you  shall  know 
them. 

HONOR  ROLL 

THE  ECHO  is  proud  of  its  roll  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Farmers,  bankers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers, 
teachers,  private  citizens,  public  officials, 
college  students  and  presidents,  judges 
jurors,  painters,  brick  masons,  day  laborers, 
etc.  A  number  of  good  colored  people  are 
subscribers. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HUMAN  VALUES 

Consider  the  church  as  a  force  for  the 
the  conservation  of  human  values.  The  very 
presence  of  a  church  house  in  the  community 
is  a  silent  witness  to  every  passerby  that, 
“we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  And  regular 

liTt enhance  Upon  the  servicS^'oTuoa’S  nouse 

unquestionably  does  something  good  in,  for 
and  through  one  which  he  coud  not  have 
without  it.  A  wealthy  American  of  Scotch 
descent  was  bemoaning  the  dissolute  career 
of  his  children.  This  was  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  his  own  youth.  His  minister  quietly 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
way  he  and  his  own  children  had  been 
brought  up.  O,  yes,  his  father  had  carried 
him  to  the  community  church  every 
Lord’s  day  but  he  had  been  too  busy  going 
to  the  office  on  Sunday  morning  an<j  playing 
golf  Sunday  afternoon  to  do  that  for  his  son. 
He  might  leave  his  son  some  money  with 
which  to  damn  his  soul  but  he  would  leave 
his  son  no  soul  with  which  to  manage  his 
money.  _ 

If  two  men  go  down  the  street  together  on 
Sunday  morning  and  one  of  them  turns  into 
the  house  of  God  for  worship  while  the  other 
goes  to  his  place  of  business,  the  most  care¬ 
ful  observer  could  detect  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  those  men  one  hour  afterward. 
But  if  thev  keep  up  that  process  for  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  years  the  poorest  observer  could 
see  a  vast  difference  and  the  probabtlitfes 
are  they  would  not  be  walking  together  at 
all. — Dr.  M.  E.  Dodd  in  Christian  Century 
Pulpit. 

Prosperity  Waits  Upon  Renewal  of  Spritual 
Life  Says  Roger  Babson 

People  should  understand  that  before  pros¬ 
perity  can  return  there  must  be  renewed 
interest  in  the  spiritual  life  of  both  indivi¬ 
duals  and  nations.  Nations  should  realize 
that  the  world  ha3  always  possessed  raw 
materials  and  labor;  but  ha3  been  prosperous 
only  when  people  have  been  actuated  by  a 
religious  faith  to  use  those  resources  for 
advancement  and  service.  This  is  the  law 
of  life  and  now  is  the  time  when  it  should 
be  taught  in  churches,  schools,  and  colleges. 

Think  it  over. 


The  liquor  traffic  has  always  been  a  para¬ 
site  upon  legitimate  industry. 
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Consumption  Of  Hard 
Liquors  Shoots  Skyward 

Repeal  Has  Made  Liquor  of  All  Kinds 
Legal  arid  Easy  to  Get 

By  W.  G.  Calderwood 

One  of  the  arguments  that  was  strongly 
urged  in  support  of  repeal  was  that  it  would 
greatly  reduce  the  consumption  of  hard 
liquor  by  making  mild  alcoholic  beverages 
easily  available.  Perhaps  the  theory  was 
correct  But  like  other  vagaries  of  the  wet 
theorists,  it  did  not  work.  The  revenue 
figures  for  1935  show  an  increase  of  24% 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  over  1934, 
while  the  consumption  of  beer  increased 
only  5%.  In  other  words,  the  consumption 
of  whisky,  gin,  brandy  and  other  spirits 
Increased  nearly  five  times  faster  than  beer. 

But  even  at  that  the  wets  were  as  nearly 
right  about  this  as  they  were  in  their  other 
silly  promises. 

They  promised  that  beer  alone  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  billion-and-a-half  per  year  in  revenue. 
But  it  did  not.  Beer  and  hard  liquors  com¬ 
bined  have  thus  far  paid  less  than  a  third 
of  that  amount  in  any  year.  They  promised 
that  repeal  would  balance  the  budget.  But 
it  did  not.  Present  federal  estimates  point 
to  the  greatest  peace-time  deficit  of  all  tim  •> 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  They  promised 
that  repeal  would  sharply  reduce  taxes.  But 
■  Federal  taxes  have  climbed  to 

thepeak  of  peace-time  history,  with  threats 
of  still  higher  totals.  They  promised  that 
repeal  would  usher  in  an  era  of  “true  tem¬ 
perance.”  But  it  did  not.  Drunkenness  with 
all  its  calamitous  social,  moral,  and  econo¬ 
mic  consequences  appals  the  naticn.  They 
promised  that  the  saloon  should  never  re¬ 
turn.  But  it  has  returned.  Official  figures 
from  Washington  record  that  before  prohi¬ 
bition  there  were  177,000  saloons  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  nation.  The  same  authority  states 
that  there  are  now  over  700,000  places  sel¬ 
ling  intoxicants  at  retail.  They  promised 
that  it  would  save  youth  from  slithering 
down  the  slippery  toboggan  of  intemper¬ 
ance  to  debauchery.  But  it  did  not.  Testi¬ 
mony  from  the  juvenile  courts,  from  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  welfare  associations,  the 
high  schools  and  universities,  all  show  an 
unprecedented  debauchery  of  youth  and 
even  childhood. 

The  repealists  made  good  on  only  one  of 
their  many  glittering  promises — repeal 
made  liquor  legal  and  easy  to  get. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  DISCIPLES  OF 
CHRIST  CONVENTION 

The  International  Convention  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  recently  held  in  San  Antonio 
passed  these  resolutions: 

1.  That  we  deplore  the  tragic  personal 
and  social  consequences  of  legalization  of 
the  liquor  traffic  under  the  Twenty-first 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  promises  made  to  secure  repeal 
have  not  been  kept  and  most  of  the  evils 
of  the  pre-Prohibition  liquor  traffic  have 
returned,  many  of  the  in  an  aggravated 
form,  and  other  abuses  have  developed 
which  at  that  time  were  unknown.  The 
rapid  increase  in  drunkenness,  social  cock¬ 
tail  parties  alluring  the  young  girls  and 
women  employed  as  barmaids,  the  tragic 
and  appalling  increasing  traffic  death  record, 


Prominent  Educator 
Writes  On  Conditions 
Since  Repeal  Enacted 

Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of 
Indiana  University,  Puts  Issue  Up  To 
Those  Who  Changed  Their  Minds. 

I  speak  to  you  who  helped  establish  pro¬ 
hibition  in  1920.  And  then  you  changed  your 
minds.  They  art  wets  who  stayed  wet  and 
drys  who  stayed  dry.  You  changed  your 
minds.  It  was  you  that  put  us  where  we  are. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done? 

You  were  led  to  believe  that  if  prohibition 
were  abolished,  there  would  be  less  drinking, 
fewer  drunken  women,  fewer  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  fewer  accidents  due  to  drunk¬ 
en  drivers.  Do  you  believe  any  of  that  now? 
Who  can  believe  it  now?  The  news  in  the 
press  every  day  proves  that  all  these  things 
grow  worse. 

You  were  led  to  believe  that  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  liquor  from  abroad  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  officials  with  bootleg  money 
would  stop.  No  one  believes  that  now.  The 
official  reports  of  our  government,  made  by 
officials  who  are  wet,  prov6  that  all  these 
evils  are  worse  than  under  prohibition. 

You  were  promised  that  saloon  should  not 
come  back.  It  is  here — now — wide  open.  You 
see  it  rising — the  same  dread  power  that 
once  controlled  and  oorrupted  the  politics 
and  the  governments  of  the  cities  and  states, 
and  ruined  homes. 

We  have  pious  advice  that  we  should 
teach  temperance.  We  do.  The  teacher  gives 
the  boy  a  lesson  which  is  certified  by  tragic 
human  experience  through  thousands  of 
years.  The  teacher  tells  the  boy  that  wine 
is  a  mocker  and  strong  drink  is  raging,  and 
hopes  he  will  not  forget 

Then  the  advertiser  takes  that  boy  in 
hand.  He  has  at  command  unlimited  pages 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  billboards  on 
every  highway,  movies  in  every  town,  radios 
in  almost  every  home.  He  has  at  command 
captivating  artists  in  word,  picture,  and  song, 
He  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  to 
spend. 

There  is  the  power  which  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  had  blocked.  There  is  the  tiger 
which  you  unchained  when  you  changed 
your  minds  and  abolished  prohibition. 


and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes 
associated  with  liquor  make  immediate  act¬ 
ion  imperative. 

2.  We  are  committed  to  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  for  private 
of  public  profit.  Pending  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  we  urge  the  development  of  a 
sound  program  of  education  in  homes, 
schools  and  churches  as  to  the  nature  of 
alcohol,  the  destructive  personal  and  social 
consequences  of  its  manufacture  and  sale, 
and  we  urge  the  support  of  any  and  all 
measures  designed  to  correct  present  abuses 
and  provide  better  control  or  abolition  of 
the  traffic. 

3.  We  especially  condemn  the  methods  of 
advertising  now  being  used  by  the  liquor 
industry  and  challenge  them  on  the  truth¬ 
fulness  and  sincerity  of  many  of  their  state¬ 
ments.  We  call  upon  our  people  to  protest 
to  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  against  such  advertising  and  to 
call  upon  the  press  to  reject  all  publicity 
which  is  prejuducial  to  public  morality. 


General  Death  Rate 

Responds  to  Repeal 

Provisional  Summary  of  Census  Bureau 
Shows  Upswing  in  Drink-Caused  Deaths. 

By  W.  G.  Calderwood 
The  general  death  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  1300  per  100,000  population  when 
prohibition  came  in  1920.  There  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  decline  to  1068  in  1933.  Figures  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that 
during  the  firs!  year  under  repeal,  the  rate 
has  started  back  up,  reaching  1105  in  1934, 
the  first  wet  year.  While  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  one  year  is  no  proof,  it  may 
be  cited  as  a  trend  or  indication.  Moreover, 
there  are  parallel  figures  which  trend  to 
support  the  theory  that  repeal  has  had  a 
measurable  effect.  Deaths  from  alcoholism, 
which  stood  at  4.0  per  100,000  in  1928,  had 
registered  a  steady  and  significant  decline 
reaching  2.5  in  1932,  the  year  just  preceding 
the  legalization  of  beer.  This  was  the  lowest 
rate  in  ten  years.  In  1933,  “damp”  with 
beer,  the  downward  trend  which  had  been 
almost  a  full  point  between  1931  and  1932, 
both  dry,  started  back  up,  and  in  1934,  the 
first  wet  year,  the  upward  swing  showed 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  half  point  as  com¬ 
pared  with  dry  1932. 

Further  evidence  that  the  death  rate  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  return  of 
drink  is  that  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  an  alco¬ 
holic  disease,  al-so  started  to  climb,  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  one  half  a  point  comparing 
1934,  the  first  wet  year,  with  1932,  the  last 
year  under  full  prohibition. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  professor  of  public 
health  administration  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  recognizes  the  close  connection  between 
alcoholism  and  veneral  diseases.  Deaihs 
from  these  disorders  responded  immediately 
to  the  effects  of  the  liberalization  of  the 
liquor  laws.  Homicides,  which  have  always 
been  America’s  shame  and  disgrace,  increas¬ 
ed  sharply  and  accidents,  including  highway 
tragedies  increased  8%  points. 

The  late  William  E.  Gladstone,  England’s 
Grand  Old  Man,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  5,  1880,  said: 

“Greater  calamities  are  inflicted  on  man¬ 
kind  by  intemperance  than  by  the  three 
great  historic  scourges  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine;  that  certainly  is  true  of  us, 
and  it  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and 
disgrace.” 


MORAL  COLLAPSE 

Judge  W.  W.  Magruder  of  the  sixteenth 
judicial  district  of  Starksville,  Miss.,  told 
the  grand  jury  and  a  large  assembly  of 
citizens  recently:  “Collapse  of  moral  values 
confronts  this  nation.  This  entire  country, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf,  is  confronted  with  a  collapse  of  moral 
values.  The  threat  is  one  of  a  veritable 
carnival  of  crime — crimes  of  violence,  lust, 
dishonesty,  and  greed. 

Delays,  paroles,  and  pardons  invite  and 
encourage  crime.  Whiskey  and  gasoline  will 
not  mix.  This  is  the  day  of  speed,  get-there- 
quick  in  high-powered  cars.  Whiskey  is  as 
an  innocent  as  a  cotton  mouth  moccasin,  as 
gentle  as  a  saber-toothed  tiger,  a3  beneficial 
to  the  human  as  the  virus  of  hydrophobia 
and  as  sweet  and  pure  as  a  dead  buzzard  on 
a  nest  of  rotten  eggs. 

Either  the  law  supreme  must  rule  this 
country  or  we  must  turn  it  over  to  crime 
and  criminals  and  let  them  go  to  hell 
with  it." 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Send  The  Echo  five  cents  for  the  five 
issues  containing  The  Ethics  of  Gambling. 

No  war  has  ever  been  made  on  evil  that 
did  not  make  some  one  “very  wroth.” 

— Roy  L.  Smith. 

Scottish  auto  insurance  companies  give 
total  abstainers  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
premiums. 

In  laboratory  tests  one  average  drink  of 
whisky  slows  kneejerk  10%  and  weakens 
the  reaction  40%. 

Social  welfare  rather  than  revenue  for  the 
state  or  profits  to  private  industry  should  be 
the  basic  consideration  in  the  enactment  of 
liquor  legislation. 

Do  not  gamble  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
the  Church.  Avoid  raffling  and  all  other 
forms  of  gambling.  What  is  wrong  in  itself 
is  not  made  right  by  being  done  for  the 
church  or  for  charity. 

If  it  was  unlawful  to  advertise  liquor,  the 
press  and  other  mediums  of  publicity  would 
be  relieved  of  the  incentive  to  color  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  traffic  be¬ 
cause  of  anticipated  profits  from  liquor 
advertising. 

“Please  boycott  the  bootlegger,  and  thus 
put  him  out  of  business,”  is  the  plea  of  the 
wets.  The  drys  always  did  boycott  him. 
His  life  depends  solely  on  the  patronage 
of  lawless  wets. 

The  Danish  brewers  displayed  posters  with 
legend,  “Beer  is  wholesome.”  The  Temper¬ 
ance  societies  replied  with  posters  reading, 
“Beer  is  dangerous.”  Then  the  brewers 
brought  legal  action  to  suppress  the  temper¬ 
ance  publicity. 

A  campaign  has  been  launched  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  introduction  of  laws  to  make 
sellers  of  alcoholic  beverages  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  families  which  they  deprive  of 
breadwinners  and  also  for  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  victims  of  alcoh'ol. 

Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colvin  said:  “A  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this  nation  is 
needed  and  when  once  attained  there  will 
be  an  overwhelming  demand  for  the  array¬ 
ing  of  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Government 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.” 

There  have  been  18  deaths  in  the  drunk 
tank  and  cells  of  the  Los  Angeles  jail 
during  the  last  four  months.  Seven  drunk 
prisoners  died  from  skull  fractures,  eight 
from  acute  alcoholism,  one  from  delirium 
tremens,  one  from  pneumonia  and  one  wom¬ 
an  from  slashing  her  throat. 

Quotation  from  a  report  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted  July 
17,  1935:  “It  is  estimated .  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  alone  for  alcoholic  beve¬ 
rage  industries  during  the  current  year  will 
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exceed  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  more  than 
half  of  which  will  go  toward  the  purchase 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising. 

It  is  a  sad,  sad  story  that  comes  from 
Washington,  the  nation’s  capital.  In  1934 
there  were  510  arrests  of  minors  for  intoxi¬ 
cation.  There  are  no  previous  records.  In 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1935,  1,493  women  were  arrested  for  intoxi¬ 
cation.  It  would  be  sadder  still  if  it  was 
known  how  many  intoxicated  women  and 
children  evaded  arrest. 

The  largest  death  list  so  far  compiled  in 
any  single  month  is  for  October,  1935,  when 
3,640  were  killed  in  automobile  accidents, 
■•'he  two  major  causes  were  excessive  speed 
and  drunken  driving.  Figures  provided  by 
state  commissioners  of  motor  vehicles  show 
that  drunken  driving  is  45  per  cent  more 
prevalent  today  than  at  the  end  of  prohi¬ 
bition. 

The  liquor  business  is  unlike  any  other 
business.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
many  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Mugler  vs. 
Kansas,  held  that  the  right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  liquor  did  not  inhere  in  citizenship. 
The  traffic  exists  in  the  states  by  suffrance 
only.  The  issuance  of  a  liquor  license  con¬ 
fers  a  priviledge  which  may  be  exercised 
only  under  the  conditions  which  the  law 
prescribes. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  senate  last  January  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  all  advertising  of  liquor  over  the  radio, 
the  transportation  through  the  mails  tor 
otherwise,  across  state  lines,  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  periodical,  newsreel,  photographic 
film  or  record  for  mechanical  reproduction, 
advertising  intoxicating  liquor,  or  containing 
the  solicitation  of  an  order  for  liquor  in  any 
state  whether  wet  or  dry. 

The  cost  of  motor  vehicle  accidents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  study  made  by  one 
of  the  leading  insurance  companies,  i3 
$1,500,000,000  per  year.  If,  as  recently  esti¬ 
mated,  a  third  of  these  were  caused  by  drink, 
the  amount  chargeable  to  drinking  drivers 
would  be  $500,000,000.  That  is  more  than 
the  total  annual  revenue  collected  by  the 
federal  government  on  all  kinds  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  including  3.2%  beer. 

We  urge  all  our  subscribers  to  read  with 
care  The  Ethics  of  Gambling.  A  gambling 
wave  threatens  to  engulf  the  United  States. 
One  hundred  years  ago  several  states  em¬ 
ployed  the  lottery  to  raise  money  for  the 
benefit;  of  churches,  colleges,  public  schools 
and  for  poor  relief.  But  they  all  abolished 
the  lottery.  They  had  sufficient  reason  for 
doing  so.  It  gained  but  little  actual  revenue. 
In  1820  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  told  the 
New  York  Legislature:  “It  is  universally 
conceded  that  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
modes  of  raising  revenue  is  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  lotteries.  They  are  dubious  in  the 
eyes  of  morality  and  certain  in  the  most 
pernicious  results.” 


Because  of  the  degradation  and  baseness 
that  usually  permeate  the  atmosphere  of 
most  hotels  and  inns  of  the  Orient,  some 
Christians  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  Hotel.  Big  business  men  thought  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  an  experiment  of  folly 
and  financial  failure.  But  Christ’s  conquer¬ 
ing  courage  sustained  these  soldiers  of  the 
cross  to  dare  to  be  thus  commercially  reck¬ 
less  for  Christ's  sake.  They  constructed  a 
targe  seven-story,  modern  up-to-date  hotel 
with  a  chapel  on  the  seventh  floor  where 
services  are  held  every  evening.  They  placed 
a  Bible  in  every  room  and  employed  a  con¬ 
secrated  full-time  preacher.  In  every  detail 
the  highest  ideals  and  Christian  principles 
were  claimed  as  a  basis  for  procedure.  This 
New  Asia  Hotel  has  become  known  far  and 
near,  and  is  respected  so  highly  that  its 
reputation  brings  far  more  customers  than 
it  can  accomodate.  Its  influence  cannot  be 
estimated.  One  evening  recently  twenty  peo¬ 
ple  were  converted  at  the  chapel  service. 
The  Christians  of  Shanghai  hearing  of  this 
new  adventure  in  witnessing  for  Christ  have 
built  a  similar  hotel  and  are  running  it  on 
Christian  principles.  These  are  veritable 
light  houses  on  the  sea  of  sinful  commercial 
life  in  China. 

— Miss  Inabelle  Graves  Coleman. 


SIGNS  OF  MORAL  REACTION 

E.  Tallmage  Root  writes  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  the  Christian  Century: 

A  town  treasurer,  infatuated  by  a  bet  on 
horse  races,  kept  on  until  he  had  risked  and 
lost  $17,000  of  the  town’s  funds.  Six  times 
he  sat  in  the  grandstand  hoping  that  his 
choice  would  add  that  bit  of  speed  which 
would  save  him.  At  last  he  had  to  confess 
to  the  district  attorney  in  the  presence  of  his 
aged  father.  City  children  are  putting  to¬ 
gether  their  lunch  money  to  take 
Such  facts  are  rousing  the  public  and  a 
committee,  headed  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Franklin  of 
West  Newton,  is  being  formed  to  re-peal  the 
most  vulnerable  of  the  new  laws,  that  le¬ 
galizing  dog  races. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Michael  F.  Costello, 
chief  of  the  division  of  intoxicating  bever¬ 
ages,  receiving  an  avalanche  of  complaints 
against  “dine  and  dance  houses,"  will  rec¬ 
ommend  that  they  be  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istance  and  the  number  of  all  licenses  cut 
down  at  least  25  per  cent.  At  the  conference 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  alcohol  in  modern 
life,  Prof.  Jerome  Davis  advocated  making 
sale  of  liquors  a  state  monoply  to  eliminate 
all  profit,  and  posting  on  every  bar  a  sign: 
“Liquor  is  a  poison.  We  advise  against  buy¬ 
ing  what  is  sold  here.”  The  Harvard  stud¬ 
ent  council,  roused  by  the  beating  up  of  an 
aged  janitor  by  drunken  students  and  the 
drinking  at  football  games,  has  discussed 
preventing  sale  of  tickets  to  drinkers  and 
"candid  camera  shots”  to  be  published  in 
Harvard  Crimson.  Professionals  hint  that  it 
is  “the  college  spirit”  which  makes  sport 
a  pretext  for  a  spree. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF 
GAMBLING 

By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

From  THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING  by 
W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Copyright  1928  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  CHANCE  IN 
RECREATION 

A  theory  ought  not  only  to  be  expounded 
by  careful  analysis,  and  supported  by  what 
we  may  call  direct  and  immediate  evidence, 
if  such  can  be  found;  we  ought  to  see 
whether  by  its  use  various  problems  which 
have  gathered  round  the  central  question 
can  be  easily  and  clearly  solved.  Around 
the  discussion  of  the  single  point,  What  is 
gambling?  several  important  difficulties  have 
been  raised,  and  as  I  believe  that  the  theory 
which  is  here  advanced  presents  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  these,  I  must  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  them,  by  ‘way  of  illu¬ 
stration. 

It  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  that 
Chance  is  the  word  which  we  use  for  all 
events  whose  occurrence  it  is  beyond  our 
powers  to  foresee.  It  marks  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  future.  That  limit  varies 
in  the  different  fields  of  fact.  Thus  we  can 
foretell  with  accuracy  the  movements  of 
the  planets,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tules. 
With  less  accuracy  in  detail,  but  a  large 
measure  of  certainty,  we  can  foretell  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  We  know  that  cer¬ 
tain  seeds  will  not  grow  in  certain  soils,  and 
certain  fruits  will  ripen  under  definite  and, 
in  some  regions,  under  calculable  condi¬ 
tions.  But  on  the  whole  our  life  is  spent 
among,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  events  concerning  which  there 
is  the  possibility  that  they  may  not  come 
as  we  anticipate.  The  element  of  risk  enters 
into  all  our  practical  affairs.  Our  multi¬ 
form  business  transactions  take  account 
continually  of  this  feature  of  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Our  very  sports  derive  something  of 
their  exhilaration  from  it.  How  then,  it  has 
been  asked,  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
element  of  chance  makes  the  sin  of  gam¬ 
bling  while  it  seems  to  enter  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  into  our  games  and  our  business? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  we  treat  the  element  of 
chance  in  normal  life  and  in  gambling.  In 
the  latter  mode  of  conduct,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  element  of  chance  is,  as  it  were,  isolated, 
if  possible  exaggerated,  and  on  that  as  the 
decisive  factor  the  ownership  of  property 
is  based.  Here  the  thrill  of  joy  proceeds 
from  the  very  decision  that  ownership  shall 
be  surrendered  to  chance.  Now  what  is  con¬ 
tended  for  in  these  pages  is  the  position  that 
in  our  normal  life,  whether  we  are  pursuing 
amusement  or  dealing  with  property,  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  and  will  toward  the 
element  of  chance  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  of  the  gambler.  The  true  sportsman 
and  the  true  merchant  ought  to  unite  in 
hatred  of  the  gambler.  It  is  this  position 
which  we  must  make  clear  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  next. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  first  as  to 
our  conduct  in  recreation.  One  critic  of  my 
argument  has  urged  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
amusement  we  often  step  “outside  the  cbn- 
ditions  of  rational  human  action,”  quoting 
a  phrase  used  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
little  book.  He  instances  the  enjoyment  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  playing  at  blind- 
man’s  buff,  or  the  reading  of  such  a  book 
as  Lear’s  Book  of  Nonsense.  These  all  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  given  the  present  writer  much 
delight.  But  in  none  of  them  was  he  con¬ 
scious  of  having  surrendered  the  use  of  any 
fundamental  human  faculty.  The  very  non¬ 
sense  of  Lear’s  verse  is  most  enjoyed  by 


the  intelligent.  That  kind  of  unreason,  that 
delicious  fancy  of  a  universe,  bizarre  and 
topsy-turvy,  requires  various  high  powers 
of  imagination  and  reason  to  produce  it, 
and  a  modest  endowment  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ities  to  appreciate  it.  There  is  nonsense  and 
nonsense,  as  those  know  who  have  ever  seen 
a  real  madman’s  book,  to  read  which  makes 
one’s  reason  after  a  very  few  moments  reel. 
There  is  no  enjoyment  in  it  from  first  to 
last.  But  the  non-human  and,  if  you  will, 
the  irrational  conditions  of  Alice's  wonder- 
world,  or  Lear’s  universe  rollicking  with 
delightfully  monstrous  absurdity,  neither 
come  from  nor  appeal  to  be  unreasonable 
in  man.  There  is  no  parallel  in  these  with 
the  gambler’s  complete  surrender  of  rea¬ 
son,  when  he  submits  his  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  chance. 

The  same  critic  has  urged  another  view 
of  the  matter  in  citing  the  "enjoyment  of 
risk”  which  enters  into  many  legitimate 
forms  of  recreation.  "Chance  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  all  amusements.  It  is  the 
chances  of  travel  which  lend  the  great  fasci¬ 
nation  to  the  journeys  of  early  life.  It  is 
the  risk  of  glacier  adventure  and  of  walking 
on  a  ledge  which  overhangs  a  precipice 
which  gives  half  the  interest  to  the  Alpine 
ascents  of  the  mountaineer.”  He  names  also 
skating  and  flirtation  in  his  lists  of  risks, 
and  repeats  the  conviction  that,  “in  almost 
all  cases  of  pure  amusement  ...  it  is 
the  risk  which  is  the  attraction.” 

Now  all  this  is  both  charmingly  and  truly 
said,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case  against 
gambling.  For  in  all  these  cases  we  are 
thinking  of  circumstances  in  which  man 
turns  the  very  serious  and  universal  fact 
of  risk,  of  uncertainty,  into  a  source  of 
enjoyment  by  striving  to  overcome  it  The 
surprises  of  the  traveller  are  a  joy  because 
he  not  only  determines  to  learn  from  them, 
but  equips  himself  as  far  as  he  can  to  meet 
and  master  them.  The  chances  which  enter 
into  all  games  of  skill,  especially  those 
which  involve  the  contest  with  rivals,  un¬ 
doubtedly  constitute  part  of  the  situation 
which  they  enjoy.  But  each  player  engages 
all  his  powers  to  win  the  victory  by  sheer 
skill  and  address.  The  ready  eye,  the  swift 
calculation,  the  prompt  action,  these  are  the 
weapons  of  the  sportsman;  and  it  is  the 
exercise  of  these  against  the  ever-changing 
chances  which  forms  the  very  substance  of 
his  pleasure.  That  pleasure  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  all  true  recreation. 

The  Alpine  traveller  undoubtedly  faces 
risks.  But  he  does  not  surrender  to  them. 
His  steel-pointed  stick,  the  rope  which  binds 
him  to  his  guide,  his  very  boots,  are  all 
witness  to  his  determination  not  to  take 
mere  chances,  but  to  conquer  circumstances. 
He  studies  the  weather,  the  various  forma¬ 
tions  of  rock  and  ice,  the  balancing  of  the 
body,  and  all  other  factors  which  help  to 
fight  the  risk.  If  a  careless  man  were  to 
set  out  to  scale  a  peak  without  guide,  with¬ 
out  instruments,  without  knowledge,  deter¬ 
mined  to  trust  solely  to  chance,  that  would 
be  gambling.  And  he  would  be  pronounced  a 
fool.  But  why?  Just  because  he  had,  whether 
from  mere  bravado  or  mad  passion  for  ex¬ 
citement,  surrendered  his  reason  entirely  to 
chance,  because  he  had  stepped  outside  the 
circle  of  human,  self-respecting  conduct  and 
gambled  with  his  life. 

The  essence  of  active  amusements  is  to 
be  found  in  the  facing  of  circumstance’s 
wherein  the  element  of  uncertainty  lies,  as 
in  all  human  affairs,  and  battling  with  them 
for  the  mere  joy  of  battle.  In  many  cases 
they  are  reflections,  happy  mockeries  if 
you  will,  of  the  serious  tasks  and  burdens 
of  life,  or  they  are  efforts  to  master  nature 
and  exercise  human  powers  without  ma¬ 
terial  gain,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  To  :hc 
former  class  belong  many  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  childhood,  and  to  the  latter  the 
graver  but  no  less  happy  recreations  of 
adult  life.  But  the  gambler  does  the  very 
opposite  in  every  respect.  He  turns  amuse¬ 
ment  into  business,  feel3  that  even  a  game 
of  cards  is  made  piquant  by  attaching  to  it 
the  passion,  however  attenuated,  for  mak¬ 


ing  money.  And  in  doing  this  he  gives  his 
property  up  to  the  undisputed  sway  of 
chance.  This  is  unique  as  conduct,  and  it  is 
irrational  as  amusement. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  CHANCE  IN 
COMMERCIAL  LIFE 

Let  us,  in  this  chapter,  turn  to  another 
view  of  the  presence  of  chance  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  The  problem  has  been  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Spectator:  “If  you  may  buy 
corn  in  hope  of  a  rise,  which  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  commerce,  why  may  you  not  stake 
a  similar  sum  upon  the  turn  of  a  card?  In 
either  case  the  wrong  turn  may  ruin  you, 
but  yet  the  one  transaction,  supposing  you 
can  pay  the  differences,  is  moral,  and  the 
other  is  not.” 

Now  at  first  sight  there  is  here  a  real 
difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  will  vanish  if 
we  remember  that  in  betting,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  effort  of  the  two  parties  to  the  bet, 
when  both  are  thoroughly  honest,  is  directed 
towards  making  the  matter  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  one  of  pure  chance.  Neither  gambler 
wishes  to  know  beforehand  how  the  card 
will  turn  up,  because  to  discover  it  before¬ 
hand  would  either  be  to  cheat  or  to  spoil 
the  game.  The  merchant,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  fulfilling  a  certain  vital  social  function. 
In  the  present  condition  of  commercial 
relations  he  is  paid  for  the  honest  and  able 
performance  of  this  function  by  means  of 
what  he  calls  his  profit.  This  profit  consists 
— t5o  take  the  Spectator’s  illustration — In 
the  rise  of  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell 
corn  above  the  price  at  which  he  bought  or 
agreed  to  buy,  weeks,  or  even  months,  be¬ 
forehand.  This  rise  is  the  legitimate  tax 
which  he  and  all  other  importers  put  upon 
the  community  in  return  for  the  labor  and 
responsibility  involved  in  the  importation 
of  corn. 

Now  contrast  his  action  with  that  of  the 
gambler,  and  what  do  we  get?  First,  while 
both  have  risked  their  money  and  aimed  at 
wealth,  the  one  has  done  so  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  solemn  social  trust;  the  other,  in 
the  search  for  pleasure  or  for  an  increase 
of  wealth  on  the  gambler’s  conditions.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  while  the  one  man  works  hard  to  get 
rid  of  risks,  the  other  adjusts  conditions 
to  increase  them.  The  merchant  aims  con¬ 
tinually,  in  the  discharge  of  his  function, 
it  the  elimination  of  chance;  none  would 
be  more  glad  than  he  if  the  science  of  me¬ 
teorology  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
him  certain  how  the  weather  will  vary  from 
day  to  day  between  spring-time  and  har¬ 
vest. 

He  does  not  wish  to  risk  his  money,  but 
intelligently  to  pay  it  down,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  will  receive  his  own  again  with 
profit.  The  gambler  aims  continually,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  end,  at  the  elimina¬ 
tion  not  of  chance  but  of  certainty.  He 
wishes  to  risk  his  money  and  to  go  forward, 
not  knowing  whether  he  is  to  lose  it  or  to 
gain  more. 

The  Spectator’s  question  then  is  one 
which,  in  the  light  of  this  analysis,  must 
look  a  little  absurd,  when  we  know  that  the 
two  transactions  which  are  therein  com¬ 
pared  really  proceed  from  desires  and  upon 
principles  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another.  The  confusion  arises  from 
seeing  that  chance  enters  as  an  element  into 
all  our  calculations  of  the  future,  and  from 
not  seeing  that  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
real  duties  of  life  it  is  our  aim  to  reduce 
this  element  to  a  minimum,  while  the  gam¬ 
bler  makes  it  his  atmosphere,  in  which  he 
would  fain  move  as  freely  as  possible,  un¬ 
hindered  by  such  a  trammel  as  intelligence. 
The  element  of  chance  in  an  honest  busi¬ 
ness  life  is  a  foe  to  be  conquered,  a  challenge 
to  all  that  is  keen  in  a  man’s  intellect  and 
noble  in  his  will.  In  the  gambler's  career 
chance  is  his  alluring  delight  and  his  dis¬ 
graceful  passion. 

Of  coure  we  must  recognize  that  in  the 
commercial  world  there  is  much  pure  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  it  may  be  that  at  certain  points 
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it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  man’s 
deed  belongs  to  the  category  of  pure  gam¬ 
bling  or  to  that  of  real  commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  some  day 
seeing  the  two  everywhere  clearly  distin¬ 
guished. 

Roughly  speaking,  that  form  of  buying 
and  selling  is  gambling  in  which  the  buyer 
is  or  ought  to  be  aware  that  he  performs 
no  real  social  function;  when  he  comes  in 
upon  the  market,  not  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities,  no  to  supply 
legitimate  commercial  ventures  with  the 
necessary  capital,  but  merely  to  hold  on 
“margins”  a  nominal  and  unreal  ownership 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  in  the  hope 
that  “by  chance”  between  his  buying  and 
his  selling  the  price  may  rise.  Legitimate 
commerce  is  burdened  and  hindered  by  this 
class  of  transactions,  alike  on  the  Corn  and 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  this  dark 
side  to  the  “commercial  gambler’s”  life,  that 
while  he  acts  without  thje  purpose  and; 
shall  I  say,  “social  consciousness”  of  the 
true  merchant,  he  is  also  free  from  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  restrictions,  called  laws  of 
honor,  with  which  custom  has  surrounded 
the  various  forms  of  betting  upon  sports 
and  games.  The  card-player  who  takes 
means  to  know  his  opponents  cards/  is 
kicked  out  of  the  club,  but  the  stockbroker 
who,  in  order  to  save  himself,  sells  to  you 
what  he  knows  will  ruin  you,  is  only  a  sharp 
business  man;  yet  the  latter  has  virtually 
seen  your  cards,  while  pretending  to  deal 
honestly.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
habitual  commercial  gambler  to  escape  this 
moral  stain.  Possibly,  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  law  will  aim  at  removing  this  dis¬ 
astrous  gambling  disease  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  world. 

There  is  one  class  of  transactions  which 
may  occur  to  some  reader,  in  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  problem  is  presented  at  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  angle.  I  refer  to  those  employments  in 
which,  owing  to  the  constant  and  serious 
risks  to  life  which  are  involved,  unusually 
high  wages  are  paid  to  the  workers.  When 
the  chance  of  losing  life  is  greatest,  the 
wages  rise  highest.  Are,  then,  the  chances 
paid?  The  question  is  absurd  when  put  thus 
baldly.  Of  course,  the  pay  represents  the 
value  to  the  community  of  the  function  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  the  higher  order  of  courage 
and  skill,  of  human  strength  as  a  whole, 
demanded  by  these  pursuits  which  the  com¬ 
munity  rewards  with  higher  pay. 

It  is  true  that  many  laborers  enter  these 
forms  of  service  with  somewhat  of  the  reck¬ 
less  gambler’s  spirit,  saying,  "The  pay  is 
high,  though  the  risks  are  great;”  but  the 
secret  motives  of  even  a  large  number  of 
individuals  cannot  be  considered  as  describ¬ 
ing  the  ideal  principle  on  which  the  com¬ 
munity  proceeds.  The  community  does  not 
keep  the  conscience,  nor  vouch  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  each  man  who  serves  it.  And  in 
any  case  the  same  fact  rules  here  as  else¬ 
where,  that  in  all  sound  minds  and  noble 
hearts  the  effort  is  being  constantly  made 
to  eliminate  risks,  to  reduce  the  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  And  no  man  desires  that  re>- 
suit  more  than  the  wage-earner. 

CHAPTER  VII 

WHY  GAMBLING'  LOWERS  CHARACTER 

Another  problem  or  class  of  problems 
whose  solution  I  must  attempt,  by  aid  of 
the  key  at  present  in  my  hand,  is  also  sta¬ 
ted  by  the  Spectator  in  a  valuable  article 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  “The 
gambling  habit  seems  to  exercise  some 
weakening  and  degenerating  influence  of 
its  own  upon  the  muscle  of  character,  and 
we  should  like  much  to  know  precisely  what 
that  is,  for  if  we  could  define  it,  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  denouncing  gam¬ 
bling  would  disappear."  There  are  three 
notorious  ways  in  which  the  deterioration  of 
character  through  gambling  becomes  re¬ 
vealed,  namely,  cheating  in  the  game  itself, 
failure  of  honor  in  other  relations,  and  sui¬ 
cide.  To  the  appalling  extent  to  which  these 
calamities  result  from  the  formation  iof  the 


gambling  habit  our  daily  newspapers  bear 
continual  witness.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
discuss,  in  the  three  following  chapters,  why 
precisely  in  these  ways  the  degenerative  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  practice  should  become  man¬ 
ifest. 

And,  first,  of  cheating.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  by  a  writer  of  high  literary  standing 
that  cheating  is  almost  inseparable  from 
gambling;  and  many,  no  doubt,  feel  inclined 
to  demur  to  this  apparently  uncharitable, 
albeit  gracefully  expessed  dogma.  Yet  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  the  plunge  into  con¬ 
scious  dishonesty  is  given  by  the  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  to  which  I  have  so  often  re¬ 
ferred.  The  first  wrench  to  a  man’s  con¬ 
science  of  integrity  is  given  when  he  re¬ 
solves  to  de-al  with  his  own  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor's  property  on  grounds  of  pure  chance, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  carried  by 
that  resolve  into  the  region  of  the  irrational 
and  the  non-moral,  and  finds  pleasure  in 
making  these  enter  into  the  very  substance 
of  his  life,  just  when  excitement  has  made  it 
most  plastic.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  is  moral 
wrong  in  the  first  deed,  considered  in  its 
simplicity,  it  is  not  unnatural  but  natural 
that  other  wrongs  should  flow  from  its  rep¬ 
etition.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  necessity  that  the  very  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  gradually  impaired,  as 
we  shall  see  later. 

But  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
cheating  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in 
many  forms  of  gambling,  knowledge  and 
skill  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  calculations.  For  instance,  knowledge 
of  horses,  together  with  more  or  less  re¬ 
liable  gossip  about  jockeys  and  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  owners,  are  understood  to  be  the 
furnishing  with  which  the  regular  turfman 
proceed  s  to  the  betting-ring.  But  if  A 
Knows  that  he  has  more,  and  more  accu¬ 
rate,  information  than  B  supposes  him  to 
have,  and  a  bet  is  agreed  to,  as  it  always 
will  be,  on  the  scale  of  knowledge  which 
B  supposes  A  to  possess,  then  the  latter 
is  at  once  and  necessarily  a  deceiver  and  a 
cheat.  He  is,  of  course,  within  his  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  ring,  to  keep  his 
own  councel;  it  is  the  code  of  honor  under 
which  he  acts  which  allows  him  to  cheat  in 
this  way  and  to  this  extent.  When  this  per¬ 
mission  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  your 
information  becomes  a  part  of  a  huge  sys¬ 
tem,  any  one  can  see  that  deception  and 
fraud,  or  the  contemptible  self-complacent 
attempts  at  these  by  ^vould-be  “knowing 
ones,”  must  necessarily  enter  in  some  de¬ 
gree  into  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bet¬ 
ting  transactions  connected  with  any  sin¬ 
gle  race-meeting. 

Further,  there  are  certain  games,  for  in¬ 
stance  whist,  in  which  it  is  understood  that 
a  player  may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  dis¬ 
covering  such  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  modify  the  event.  At  chess  a  player 
would  scorn  to  watch  his  opponent’s  eyes, 
in  order  to  find  out  on  what  men  his 
thoughts  and  plans  are  concentrated.  But 
at  whist  you  may  study  the  faces  of  the 
other  players,  in  order  if  possible  to  learn 
with  what  feelings  they  regard  the  playing 
of  this  and  that  card.  The  Spectator  tells 
the  story  of  Count  Cavour,  who  won  or 
saved  a  fortune  at  a  critical  moment,  when 
one  card  would  decide  the  game,  by  noticing 
a  bead  of  perspiration  from  on  an  oppo¬ 
nent’s  brow.  That  bead  told  the  Count 
what  card  he  ought  to  play,  and  he  won, 
not  through  his  skillful  management  or 
foresight,  but  rather  through  quick  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  other  player’s  feelings. 

I  cannot  urge  that  this  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge  in  the  course  of  the  game 
induces  cheating,  because  among  honorable 
men  the  conditions  under  which  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  be  gained  are  clearly  defined.  But 
every  one  must  feel  that  where  large  sums 
are  being  played  for,  this  power  to  modify 
the  event  must  prove  to  some  men  an  irre¬ 
sistible  temptation.  If  an  accidental  move¬ 
ment  of  confusion  betrays  itself  in  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  look,  and  I  interpret  it  aright  and 
win,  I  am  an  honorable  man;  but  if  an 


accidental  nervous  turn  of  his  hands  brings 
the  face  of  his  cards  within  my  field  of 
vision,  and  I  glance,  and  then  use  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  gained,  I  am  a  cheat.  The 
real  difference  between  the  two  accidents  is 
so  narrow  that  a  moment’s  temptation,  a 
moment  even  of  indecision,  with  a  large 
sum  to  be  lost  or  won,  will  sweep  a  man 
from  the  rock  of  conscious  rectitude  into  the 
slough  of  conscious  dishonor.  How  easy  it 
will  be  to  stay  there  undetected  and  en¬ 
riched  ! 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  BOY 

Children  are  the  most  precious  posses¬ 
sions  of  parents.  .  .  .The  state  should 
measure  children  and  youth  by  the  standard 
set  in  parental  love.  The  children  of  the 
state  are  its  most  valuable  assets,  and  these 
assets  should  be  improved  at  all  costs. 

It  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  therefore, 
when  a  proposal  is  made  to  educate  child¬ 
ren  with  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants.  It  provokes  indignation  when  any¬ 
one  proposes  to  buy  books  for  school  child¬ 
ren  by  putting  a  beer  bottle  in  one  hand 
and  a  speller  in  the  other.  In  the  final  out¬ 
come  such  proposals  cost  infinitely  more 
than  any  possible  benefit  derived  from 
them. 

The  American  people  are  spending  am 
nually  more  than  three  billions  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  youth  of  the  nation;  and 
they  do  well  .  .  .  But  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  without  moral  character  is  a  most  ex¬ 
pensive  and  delusive  luxury.  The  State, 
therefore,  should  have  regard  for  the  mor¬ 
ality  of  the  young  as  well  as  for  their  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  allow, 
much  less  license,  anything  that  demoralizes 
the  youth  of  the  land.  To  license  intoxi¬ 
cants  and  gambling  enterprises  is  to  sell 
the  young  for  nought;  and  it  is  now  mani¬ 
fest  that  there  are  organized  movements  to 
promote  the  sale  of  liquors  and  to  license 
gambling  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  movements  are  supported  by  men 
who  expect  to  reap  great  profits  from  the 
immoral  enterprises  which  they  promote. 

The  crime  of  kidnapping  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  death,  and  in  like  manner  the  crime 
of  selling  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  young 
for  license  fees  should  be  punished  by  the 
political  death  of  the  demagogues  who  there¬ 
by  seek  the  destruction  of  the  higher  values 
of  life.  These  misleaders  of  the  people  seek 
to  buy  votes  of  the  people  by  selling  their 
children  in  the  markets  of  vices . 

We  have  much  legislation  to  save  crops 
and  birds  and  cattle  and  swine,  but  are  not 
our  children  and  children’s  children  of  far 
greater  value  than  all  these? 

Our  legislatures  make  large  appropriations 
to  save  cows  and  hogs,  and  then  sell  our 
children  for  the  license  fees  paid  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  whisky  sellers  and  distiller’s 
trade.  — Bishop  Warren  A  handler. 


HAZARD!  HAZARD!  HAZARD! 

The  brewers  and  distillers  are  willing  to 
hazard  millions  of  dollars  to  increase  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  They  are  spend¬ 
ing  $20,000,000  this  year  on  advertising. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  YOU  SPEND 

To  counteract  their  false  propaganda? 

Invest  fifty  cents  in  dry  information  for 
yourself  and  family.  Subscribe  today  for 
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THE  ETHICS  OF 
GAMBLING 

By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

From  THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING  by 
W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Copyright  1928  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

■CHAPTER  VIII 

WHY  GAMBLING  IS  “ANTI-SOCIAL” 

In  an  earlier  chapter  some  impressive 
words  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  were  quoted, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  act  of  gam¬ 
bling  as  in  its  nature  “anti-social.”  We  saw 
that  his  reasoning  did  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  To  say  merely  that  gambling 
means  the  obtaining  of  pleasure  at  cost  of 
another’s  pain  does  not  necessarily  prove 
it  wrong.  For  that  is  what  takes  place  where'- 
ever  sacrifice  is  made  and  accepted;  and 
sacrifice  has  been  at  the  heart  of  all  moral 
progress.  There,  one  suffers  that  another 
may  rejoice;  and  the  latter,  with  whatever 
feelings  of  humanity  and  astonishment,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  joy.  But  the  element  in  sacrifice 
which  makes  it  glorious  and  redemptive  is 
the  presence  of  love  and  wisdom  and  power 
on  the  one  side,  of  concious  need,  trust,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other.  Through  these  forces 
the  pain  of  one  man  becomes  the  fountain 
of  another's  happiness,  even  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  sorrow  at  thought  of  the  price  paid, 
and  the  former  had  joy  as  he  suffered,  nurs 
ing  the  purpose  of  his  deed. 

But  to  the  gambler’s  pain  and  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  pleasure  all  those  deep,  divine  forces 
are  foreign  and  hateful.  He  is  deliberately 
dealing  with  human  facts  on  an  inhuman 
basis  for  the  gratification  of  that  inhuman 
passion,  the  love  of  uncertainty  for  its  own 
sake.  In  this  his  passion  differs  from  all 
other  appetites  of  the  flesh.  Other  vices 
arise  from  the  exaggeration  or  illicit  use  ol 
powers  that  are  inherent  in  man’s  nature 
and  essential  to  his  life.  Vices  of  appetite 
are  virtues  distorted.  They  are  healthy  facts 
grown  into  deathly  tumors.  But  the  gam¬ 
bler  has  seized  on  the  mere  thrill  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  ownership  of  property 
and  made  that  his  delight.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  normal  man 
to  extrude  that  element  of  uncertainty  or 
chance  in  his  dealings  with  property.  The 
student  of  transportation  over  sea  and  land, 
the  scientific  farmer,  the  inventive  manufact¬ 
urer,  the  honest  workman,  the  legislator,  and 
the  judge,  are  all  combined  in  the  sublime 
task  of  making  the  property  necessary  for 
human  life  abundant  and  secure.  In  that 
task  they  range  with  joy.  The  gambler  finds 
his  delight  in  chance.  He  isolates  that  ele¬ 
ment;  he  cultivates  those  games  and  sports, 
those  aspects  of  commercial  transaction,  in 
which  uncertainty  is  greatest  When  he  has 
become  the  confirmed  gambler  in  "margins” 
or  “futures”  or  racing  “bets”  or  card  game 
"points”  or  in  "rolling  the  bones”  he  lives 
in  a  delirium  of  insecurity. 

No  elaborate  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  this  practice  is  anti-social.  It  is  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  upon  any  and  every  theory  of 
property  which  was  ever  involved  by  a  sane 
mind.  It  asserts  that  property  is  a  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  owned  by  chance,  which 
can  pass  from  man  to  man  on  a  principle 
whose  working  demands  the  very  negation 
of  intelligence  and  goodwill,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  manhood.  When  the  gambling  spirit 
enters,  therefore,  into  commercial  life,  it 
must  always  act  as  the  enemy  of  sound  busi¬ 
ness.  Business  is  a  social  fact.  It  is  the 
co-operation  of  men  to  overcome  nature  for 
the  shelter  and  clothing  and  feeding  of  the 
r*f.o  for  the  adornment  of  life,  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  experience.  But  the  gambling 
spirit  is  in  it1?  very  essence  opposite  to  all 
that.  It  is  the  enemy  of  work.  It  hates  peace 
and  patient  persistence.  It  grudges  every 
penny  that  is  spent  on  anything  but  its  own 
wild  and  nervous  self.  ThG  spirit  which 


has  guided  man  in  the  mastery  of  nature 
and  the  development  of  a  stable  and  lordly 
civilization  has  no  more  implacable  foe,  and 
none  more  subtle,  than  the  spirit  which  re¬ 
joices  in  the  chaos  of  chance. 

Lest  this  should  seem  to  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  regarding  the  anti-social 
nature  of  gambling,  the  following  forms  of 
evidence  should  be  considered:  — 

1.  It  is  now  widely  conceded  that  a  man 
who  gambles  is  unworthy  of  confidence  from 
his  business  associates.  Of  course,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  if  he  goes  deep  enough 
he  may  become  a  thief,  embezzling  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  partners,  employers,  or  clients. 
But  short  of  that,  it  is  felt  among  solid  and 
strong  business  men  that  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  race-course  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  rash  mind.  It  betrays  a  weak 
sence  of  responsibility.  It  suggests  a  fever¬ 
ish  wish  to  be  rich  without  honest  work. 
Hence  the  bank  employee  who  is  known  to 
gamble  is  promptly  dismissed.  Hence  many 
a  partnership  has  been  dissolved  when  a 
member  of  the  firm  has  been  found  indulg¬ 
ing  in  this  pastime.  Most  men  of  honor  who 
are  in  responsible  positions,  at  the  head  of 
great  and  solid  commercial  enterprises,  are 
careful  to  keep  their  names  out  of  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  “luck”  plays  a  definite  and 
uncontrollable  role.  Even  stockholders  whose 
eyes  are  upon  the  real  and  honest  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  business  have  been  known  to 
warn  young  men  against  gambling  in  stocks 
instead  of  making  legitimate  investments. 
All  these  are  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
gambling  spirit  is  the  enemy  of  business, 
it  is  opposed  to  the  task  of  building  up  prop¬ 
erty  by  personal  labpr  and  mastering  m 
conditions.  It  would  toss  corporations  in  the 
air  to  see  how  they  'fall.  It  would  match 
millions,  wearing  the  same  idiotic  gleam 
with  which,  in  the  idle  boys,  it  matches 
pennies. 

2.  Herbert  Spencer  says  truly  that  gam¬ 
bling  "sears  the  sympathies”  and  "cultivates 
a  hard  egoism."  Our  analysis  makes  it  clear 
why  this  is  so.  For  when  a  transference  ol 
property  ignores  claims  of  justice  and  re¬ 
presses  the  impulse  of  generosity,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  will  in  which  regard  for  others 
has  no  place.  The  man  who  pays  a  bet  is 
not  interested  in  the  good  of  the  other  man, 
as  the  business  man  and  the  philanthropist 
are.  In  every  honest  bargain  a  man  is  think¬ 
ing  of  what  is  just  in  two  directions;  other¬ 
wise  he  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  In  every 
philanthropic  gift  a  man  is  acting  for  the 
good  of  some  great  cause,  or  the  relief  of 
some  burdened  life;  otherwise  he  is  a  hypo¬ 
crite  or  an  impulsive  weakling.  But  in  the 
payment  of  a  gambling  debt  a  man  parts 
with  what  he  wishes  he  could  keep,  and  de¬ 
sires  that  which  he  has  no  earthly  right  to 
possess.  Morally  and  psychologically  he  is  an 
incipient  thief,  however  slightly  he  grudges 
his  little  stake,  however  slightly  he  wishes 
he  had  won.  Hence  it  is  that  philanthropic 
workers  find  it  so  hard  to  get  help  from 
gamblers.  They  have  formed  the  habit  of 
ignoring  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  “the 
other  man.”  And  that  habit  spreads  beyond 
their  “business”  transactions.  They  naturally 
and  inevitably  harden  their  hearts  toward 
all  objects  of  just  and  sympathetic  dealing. 

3.  And  what  could  more  completely  prove 
that  gambling  is  an  anti-social  transaction 
than  the  fact  that  indulgence  in  it  leads  to 
the  deliberate  ruin  of  hundreds  of  homes 
every  year?  A  man  will  not  only  use  all  his 
spare  cash,  but  gradually  eat  in  upon  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  will,  as 
many  dismal  cases  prove,  leave  his  dear  ones 
destitute  that  he  may  risk  all  he  has  on  the 
chances  which  are  so  sure,  some  day,  like 
dreamed-of  winds  and  tides  on  a  stormless 
sea,  to  bring  his  fortune  home. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  certain  cases  the 
eye  of  the  gambler  is  not  so  much  on  the 
fascination  of  the  game  as  on  the  great 
gains,  the  larger  stakes,  for  which  he  is 
playing.  Dickens  has  once  for  all  met  that 
argument  In  favor  of  the  gambler,  in  his 
immortal  description  of  little  Nell’s  grand¬ 
father  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  There 


the  old  man  is  deluded  into  the  notion  that 
by  risking  his  money  on  certain  chances  he 
will  make  his  beloved  and  sweet  grand¬ 
daughter  rich  for  life.  For  her  sake  he  un¬ 
dertakes  the  hazard  and  the  dreary  course 
of  deception.  He  thinks  that  he  is  still  gam¬ 
bling  for  her  sake  long  after  it  should  have 
been  clear  to  his  intelligence  that  the  task 
was  impossible,  long  after  it  was  evident 
that  the  craving  had  mastered  his  soul.  No, 
men  may  persuade  themselves  at  first  that 
.hey  are  gambling  with  a  healthy  eye  fixed 
on  a  solid  result.  But  the  spirit  of  it  soon 
enters  into  their  blood.  To  live  amid  the 
bedlam  of  chance  becomes  their  habit,  al¬ 
lured,  perhaps,  by  the  vision  of  the  cash 
which  may  come  to  them  in  the  endless 
chapter  of  accidents,  but  really  driven  on 
by  the  terrible  lash  of  their  lust 

One  needs  only  to  see  or  to  read  of  the 
victims  of  this  passion  to  realize  how  in¬ 
tensely  it  has  made  them  the  enemies  of  all 
that  social  health  implies.  The  picture  of 
those  who  sit  around  the  roulette  table,  with 
outward  calm,  in  stolid  silence  paying  out 
or  raking  in  their  losses  or  their  winnings, 
is  the  picture  of  souls  that  are  cut  off  from 
normal  life.  Their  misery  as  the  unvaried 
and  invariable  doom  warns  and  allures,  re¬ 
cedes  and  approaches,  approaches  and  em¬ 
braces,  embraces  and  crushes  their  manhood 
and  womanhood,  is  like  the  fascinated 
misery  of  the  animal  upon  whom  the  cobra 
has  fixed  his  doom.  There  are  no  specimens 
of  humanity  more  contemptible  than  the 
miserable  frequenters  of  gambling  saloons, 
especially  where  distant,  unseen  horse  races 
are  the  subject  of  betting.  Their  fatuous 
talk,  their  smile  of  knowingness,  their  af¬ 
fected  jollity  alternate  with  bitter  silence 
and  gloom.  Dull,  vacuous  souls  they  are, 
who  once  were  filled  with  healthy  energy 
ind  the  light  of  intelligence.  No  land  should 
tolerate  the  institutions  and  practices  which 
make  its  citizens  into  things  like  that. 

CHAPTER  IX 

“DEBTS  OF  HONORS _ 

That  the  act  of  gambling  is  “anti-social” 
and  that  it  is  a  subversion  of  the  bases  of 
morality  is  illustrated  in  a  most  curious 
tiashion  by  its  relation  to  the  great  ideal  of 
“honor.”  The  so-called  obligation  of  the 
loser  to  pay  off  a  bet  is  regarded  by  all 
concerned  in  the  practice  of  gambling  as 
i  “debt  of  honor.”  It  is  Interesting  to  see 
how  universally  this  rule  of  conduct  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  how  it  pervades  the  attitude  of 
quite  honorable  people  at  a  bridge  party, 
how  any  one  who  fails  to  pay  is  promptly 
despised,  and  in  serious  cases  becomes  os¬ 
tracized. 

The  word  “honor”  has  had  a  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  history,  which  is  proof  that  it  is  related 
to  the  deepest  elements  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  On  one  side  of  its  usage  it  refers  to  the 
esteem  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  others,  and 
to  the  marks  of  that  esteem  which  are  given 
to  him.  A  man  is  "honored”  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  title  from  a  King  or  a  decoration 
from  a  General  or  a  testimonial  from  grate¬ 
ful  fellow-citizens.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
“honor”  as  praise  or  reward  or  fame  that 
is  dealt  with  so  keenly  and  humorously  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  famous  “catechism”  in 
the  play  of  King  Henry  IV. 

On  the  other  side  the  word  refers  to  the 
esteem  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  himself. 
At  its  deepest  here  it  stands  for  moral  self- 
respect,  the  fountain  head  within  a  man’s 
breast  of  all  strength,  consistency  and  no¬ 
bility  in  character  and  in  conduct.  A  man 
who  has  lost  his  self-respect,  who  is  dishon¬ 
ored  in  his  own  eyes,  has  tasted  the  bitterest 
experience  that  life  affords.  He  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  only  religion  can  deal  with 
adequately  for  the  inmost  “re-making”  of 
his  human  nature.  The  normal  man,  at  least 
in  his  relations  with  fellow-men,  must  have 
self-respect  as  the  irrefragable  bedrock  on 
which  his  “house  of  life”  is  reared. 

Every  profession  has  its  “ethics,”  its  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  honor;  and  commerce 
values  most  the  man  whose  “word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.”  But  the  ideal  can  be  twisted 
to  base  uses,  as  when  it  was  used  to  prolong 
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the  life  of  the  practice  of  duelling  long 
after  society  had  settled  down  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  on  public  principles  and 
the  duel  had  become  a  hideous  anachronism. 
There  may  still  be  other  corners  of  life 
where  the  sacred  principle  of  honor  is  mis¬ 
used,  but  undoubtedly  the  one  outstanding 
example  is  in  the  use  of  the  “debt  of  honor” 
as  the  vital  and  universal  support  of  the 
practice  of  gambling.  There  a  most  subtle 
transmutation  of  the  very  meaning  of  honor 
has  been  effected.  A  bet  when  it  has  been 
agreed  upon  is  understood  to  establish  a 
debt  which  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
financial  obligations  in  a  man’s  life.  It  is 
assumed  that  he  is  determined  to  pay  this 
debt  at  all  costs,  if  he  loses.  Men  have  been 
known  to  ruin  their  homes,  sell  their  all, 
rather  than  have  it  said  that  their  debts  of 
honor  were  unpaid.  The  reason  of  course  is 
that  every  gambler  knows  that  the  whole 
system  would  go  to  pieces,  he  would  never 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  the  “chance” 
passion,  unless  it  were  understood  that  his 
making  a  bet  imposes  an  obligation  which 
is  to  him  in  potentiality  more  sacred  than 
all  other  debts. 

Of  course,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  expense  of  a  man’s  household,  or  a 
tradesman’s  bill,  is  in  a  very  deep  sense  a 
debt  of  honor.  The  mere  ordering  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merchandise,  or  the  mere  having  of 
a  wife  and  children,  does  involve  a  "promise 
to  pay.”  And  a  man’s  honor,  his  true  self- 
respect,  is  at  stake  in  such  relations  and 
transactions.  Why  is  it  then  that  gambling 
has  introduced  this  subtle,  strangling  lie 
into  society  so  that  millions  of  gamblers  live 
on  it,  as  gamblers?  The  reason  is  that  all 
other  normal,  healthy  debts  can  be,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  due  payment,  collected  by  legal 
process,  while  the  gambler’s  debt  cannot  be 
collected  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

That  is  to  say,  the  law  of  every  civilized 
land  treats  the  act  of  gambling  as  outlawed. 
Even  when  no  legal  penalty  attaches  to 
the  act  of  betting,  the  State  refuses  to  treat 
it  as  a  legal  proceeding,  falling  within  those 
normal  rights  of  men  which  the  State  exists 
to  protect.  It  is  because  of  this  outlawry 
which  rests  upon  every  bet  as  such,  for  one 
cent  or  a  thousand  dollars,  that  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  evil  gambling  spirit  turns  the 
losing  of  a  bet  into  a  “debt  of  honor.” 
There  is  nothing  but  the  man’s  word  to  rest 
on.  True,  his  word  was  given  to  his  trades¬ 
man  or  his  wife,  but  that  word  does  not 
count  in  conflict  with  this  word,  because 
this  has  been  outlawed. 

It  will  not  help  the  man  who  dabbles  only 
in  small  coins,  if  he  urge  that  there  never 
has  been  an  actual  conflict  between  his  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  lost  bets  and  his  normal  obli¬ 
gations,  that  he  has  never  staked  more  than 
he  could  easily  afford.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  matter  of  principle;  and  the  principle  is 
undoubtedly  assumed,  in  the  very  feeling 
that  he  must  pay  his  lost  bet,  however  small, 
that  he  has  come  under  a  debt  of  honor  in 
the  sinister  and  dishonorable  misuse  of  that 
noble  phrase. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  gambling  and 
betting  habit  spreads  through  a  commun¬ 
ity,  this  very  idea  of  debts  of  honor  must 
act  like  poison  upon  its  system  of  life.  It 
does  and  indeed  must  tend  to  lower  the  gen¬ 
eral  standards  of  honor,  especially  in  those 
relations  where  financial  obligations  consti¬ 
tute  the  life  of  institutions.  The  modern 
student  of  social  psychology  can  have  no 
doubt  about  this.  He  will  view  with  fear  the 
laxity  of  a  government  which  does  not  seek 
to  curb  or  even  extirpate  the  institutions 
which  batten  upon  the  corrupting  passion 
tor  the  thrill  of  “chance.” 

Of  every  gambler  who  has  paid  his  so- 
called  “debt  of  honor”  it  may  well  be  said 
with  the  poet: 

“His  honor  in  dishonor  stood.” 

CHAPTER  X 

WHY  GAMBLING  LEADS  TO  SUICIDE 

In  passing  now  to  the  question  of  suicide, 
let  us  again  quote  the  writer  in  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  who  has  already  set  our  problems. 

“If  we  could  but  obtain  accurate  statis¬ 


tics,  we  should  find  that  gambling  was  of 
all  vicious  habits,  not  even  excluding  hard 
drinking,  the  one  which  most  predisposed 
its  victims  to  suicide.”  “Yet,”  continues  this 
writer,  “one  does  not  quite  see  at  first  why 
gambling  should  so  greatly  predispose  to 
suicide.  The  gambler  prima  facie  ought  to 
be  a  man  trained  by  his  life  to  bear  ill-luck 
vith  fortitude.”  This,  of  course,  is  true  only 
if  there  be  nothing  in  the  very  conditions 
of  his  life  secretly  disintegrating  that  for¬ 
titude.  , 

Let  us  see.  It  is  probable  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  jury  will  always  account  for  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  suicide  by  supposing  that,  ere  he  con¬ 
summated  the  awful  deed,  he  had  come 
under  the  resistless  control  of  temporary 
insanity.  Hence  we  must  try  to  discover 
those  facts  in  the  gambler’s  inward  history 
which  leads  to  his  insanity. 

I  believe  they  are  of  two  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  study  his  experience  in  the  light 
of  ethical  or  of  psychological  and  physio¬ 
logical  laws.  In  the  region  of  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  I  do  not  think  we  need  seek  far 
for  the  cause  of  the  insanity.  The  loss  of  a 
man’s  whole  possession  by  gambling  must 
work  upon  him  like  a  sudden  accident  upon 
a  drunken  man — it  awakens  him.  And 
now,  as  he  looks  at  the  result  of  his  career, 
at  the  obligations  he  has  ignored,  the  rela¬ 
tives  he  has  wronged,  even  the  riches  he  has 
lost  in  pursuit  of  the  gambler’s  passion, 
only  one  word  can  rise  to  his  mind,  and 
that  is  “Fool!”  As  he  glances  round,  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  been  gambling  look  at 
him  in  pity,  and  mutter,  “Poor  fellow,”  or 
“Poor  fool;”  the  very  servants  who  have 
watched  his  ruin  gaze  now  at  one  poorer 
than  they,  and  call  him  in  their  hearts, 
“Poor  fool.”  I  believe  that  this  word  of 
scorn,  echoing  within  and  without,  filling 
the  atmosphere  for  that  man’s  ear,  accu¬ 
rately  describes  the  shame  which  he  feels. 
Ashamed,  crushed,  ruined,  despised  by  the 
associates  who  need  him  no  longer,  and 
called  to  no  new  and  congenial  surrounding 
by  any  human  voice,  what  can  he  do?  The 
wonder  is  not  that  so  many  become  insane, 
out  that  every  ruined  gambler  is  not  drawn, 
.n  the  hour  of  his  awakening,  into  the  ter¬ 
rible  vortex  of  insanity.  The  man  who  loses 
his  all  in  a  legitimate  commercial  undertak¬ 
ing  retains  at  least  his'  self-respect,  and  self- 
respect  is  the  soul  of  fortitude. 

The  psychological  analysis  of  the  act  of 
gambling  leads  us  to  a  still  more  stern  con¬ 
clusion.  In  the  making  of  a  bet,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  man  resolves  to  repress  the  use  of 
his  reason,  his  'will,  his  conscience,  his  af¬ 
fections;  only  one  part  of  his  nature  is  al¬ 
lowed  free  play,  and  that  is  his  emotions. 

The  man  is  permitted  to  fear  or  hope,  to 
grieve  or  rejoice,  as  much  as  he  likes;  and 
most  of  his  pleasure,  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
gambler,  arises  from  the  intensity  with 
which  each  and  all  of  these  emotions  can  be 
roused,  as  he  looks  at  the  one  possibility 
and  then  at.  the  other,  uncertain  which  is  to 
be  his  finally  over  that  bet.  The  feeling  of 
uncertainty  probably  heightens  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  alternatives,  and  becomes 
itself  a  strong  intoxicating  emotion. 

He  sits  there,  only  a  being  of  strong  emo¬ 
tion,  who  dare  not  think  and  cannot  act, 
chained,  and  seeing  ruin  or  fortune  hasten¬ 
ing  upon  him,  he  knows  not  which.  He, 
then,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  this 
pursuit  violently  stop3  the  flow  of  energy 
to  those  other  parts  of  his  nature  which  are 
Intended  to  control  and  rationalize  his  feel¬ 
ings,  and  concentrates  upon  that  one  cen¬ 
ter  of  intense  feeling  the  whole  energy  of 
his  being.  The  mental  physiologists  will  tell 
us  that  this  strain  upon  the  emotions  can¬ 
not  but  result  in  serious  mischief  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  balance  of  the  man’s 
powers. 

A  crisis  is  necessarily  reached  when  the 
last  cent  has  been  lost,  not  merely  because 
shame  rushes  over  the  heart  at  vision  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  but  because  now 
a  fierce  craving  burns  within,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  satisfying  it  The  wretched 
victim  may  have  stripped  himself  not  only 


of  cash,  but  of  goods;  he  may  have  bor¬ 
rowed  money  to  “try  his  luck  once  more;” 
and  at  last  he  finds  himself  like  Dante’s 
victims  in  hell,  who  had  an  eternal  passion 
and  nothing  to  feed  it  with.  And  all  this 
comes  from  Chance,  that  dark  Fate  which 
has  haunted  his  play  and  blighted  it  with 
failure  continually! 

The  emotions  which  hitherto  were  fed 
with  gambling  consume  now  the  mere  relics 
of  rational  manhood.  The  poor  man  tries 
one  more,  ths  gambler’s  last  and  greatest 
venture,  and  stakes  his  life  on  the  unknown 
future. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  madness  'which  ends  in 
suicide  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  first 
bet,  if  our  analysis  be  correct  The  man  who 
resolved  to  abandon  reason  for  a  moment 
in  the  use  of  one  coin,  who  found  the  deed 
so  alluring  that  he  made  it  a  habit,  finds 
that  reason  leaves  him  altogether  when  he 
has  made  this  habit  cover  his  whole  life.  And 
she  rightly  leaves  him.  Nature  is  profoundly, 
irresistibly,  relentlessly  logical  when  she 
makes  the  gambler  mad. 

CHAPTER  XI 

GAMBLING  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 

•  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief 
study  of  the  ethics  of  gambling  without 
saying  something  of  the  effect  which  gam¬ 
bling  will  produce  on  national  character  and 
life  if  it  should  become  a  national  habit.  It 
is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  attempt  any 
proof  of  the  universally  recognized  fact,  that 
a  community  not  only  can  but  always  does 
possess  moral  characteristics  of  its  own.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  these  moral 
characteristics  must  and  do  produce  the 
same  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  which  they  produce  upon  nature 
and  conduct  of  the  individual.  It  is  self- 
eviden  that  a  habit  which  interferes  with  a 
man’s  balance  of  judgment  in  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  will  likewise  make  a  community  in¬ 
capable  of  wise  action  in  commercial  af¬ 
fairs,  when  a  certain  proportion  if  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  all  come  under  the  influence  of 
he  same  habit. 

The  main  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  convincing  people  that  private 
habits,  when  wiuely  spread,  may  become 
dangers  to  the  safety  of  the  State.  Except¬ 
ing  the  extreme  individualists,  all  classes  of 
thinkers  are  agreed  about  that.  The  real 
problem  may  be  somewhat  roughly  put  by 
asking,  What  proportion  of  private  persons 
must  be  involved  in  a  certain  wrong  before 
it  becomes  a  national  concern?  And  to  this 
there  is  no  uniform  answer.  Some  kinds  of 
wrong-doing  are  found  intolerable  if  even 
only  a  few  be  guilty  of  them;  ofhers  are  not 
effectively  attacked  even  when  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  community  are  injured  by  them. 
Very  stringent,  for  example,  are  the  laws 
which  affect  the  manufacture  and  handling 
of  dynamite  and  the  sale  of  prussic  acid. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  stringency  in  regard  to  these  ar¬ 
ticles  would  not  result  in  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  deaths  which  are  actually  caused 
year  after  year  by  alcohol  poisoning. 

There  are  various  elements  in  any  kind 
of  wrong-doing  which  require  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  before  we  can  determine  how  far  the 
State  must  be  held  responsible  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  chief  of  these  are,  first,  the 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
individual;  and,  second,  the  extent  to  which 
any  law  directed  against  it  could  be  made 
really  effective  by  police  supervision  and 
magisterial  penalty.  Some  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  forms  of  vice  can  never  be  made 
amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  offense  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
personal  life  as  to  make  detection  and  con¬ 
viction  extremely  difficult,  and  punishment 
practically  impossible.  Moreover,  some 
harmful  customs  become  interwined  with 
the  life  of  the  community,  with  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  a  manner 
which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  win  pub¬ 
lic  consent  to  the  enactment  or  even  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  laws  directed  against  these 
customs. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


“WHENCE  COMES  TEMPTATION” 


"The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  \indled  against  Israel,  and 
he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel 
and  Judah.”  II  Samuel  24:1. 

“And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David 
to  number  Israel.”  I  Chronicles  21:1. 

"Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempt - 
eth  He  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.”  James  1:13,  14. 

When  an  individual  or  a  nation  does  some  tragic  wrong, 
we  often  ask:  “What  induced  him  to  do  it?”  Evil  is  a 
mystery. 

The  Bible,  in  the  passages  chosen  for  our  text,  suggests 
three  sources  of  temptation.  Two  of  them  speak  of  an  in' 
truder  from  without  who  instigated  a  man  to  sin,  just  as 
today  we  sometimes  phrase  our  question :  “What  got  into 
him?  What  possessed  him?"  In  the  early  narrative  of  Da' 
vid’s  reign,  written  in  an  age  when  God  was  believed  ac' 
tive  in  every  event,  He  is  said  to  have  stirred  David's 
vanity  to  number  his  fighting  men:  “The  Lord  moved 
David,  ‘Go  number  Israel  and  Judah.’  ”  Some  centuries 
later  an  historian,  retelling  the  incident,  finds  it  impossible 
to  charge  God  with  inciting  David’s  pride,  and  ascribes 
the  temptation  to  a  sinister  subordinate  who  goes  about 
making  trouble  in  the  Almighty’s  world.  “Satan  stood  up 
and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel.”  Then  several  cem 
turies  later  still,  a  New  Testament  writer  discards  the 
idea  of  an  outside  agent  provocateur.  God  tempts  no  man; 
Satan  is  not  mentioned.  “Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he 
is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.” 

The  last  explanation  has  appealed  to  modern  men.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  makes  his  discerning  heroine  Jeanie  Deans 
tell  Madge  Wildfire:  “There’s  nae  devil  sae  deceitfu’  as 
our  ain  wandering  thoughts."  George  Meredith  concludes 
a  sonnet: 

“In  tragic  life,  God  wot 
Js[o  villain  need  be!  Passions  spin  the  plot 
We  are  betray’d  by  what  is  false  within.” 

Control  the  demon  inside  yourself,  and  you  need  fear 
nothing  else  in  earth  or  heaven.  That  is  rugged  individ' 
ualism;  and  it  is  bracing  doctrine,  breeding  responsible 
men. 

None  of  us  likes  to  admit  guilt  for  wrongdoing.  We  are 
adepts  at  passing  on  the  blame.  We  explain  that  we  were 
unfortunate  in  our  parents.  They  were  too  strict,  or  too 
lax,  too  aloof,  or  too  affectionate;  and  they  “conditioned” 
us.  Or  we  were  born  at  a  trying  epoch — the  hey'day  of 
American  capitalistic  expansion,  when  it  was  inevitable 
that  we  should  be  contaminated  with  seif 'indulgent  mate' 


rialism;  or  we  were  reared  in  the  war  years  which  left 
their  fell  mark  on  us,  confusing  our  moral  standards  or 
unleasing  our  passions  or  brutalizing  our  natures. 

Current  psychology  adds  to  these  moral  alibis.  Men  and 
women  have  themselves  analyzed,  and  find  emancipation  in 
banishing  the  ugly  names  which  vigorous  religion  attached 
to  sins  when  these  are  rechristened  with  labels  with  no 
suggestion  of  guilt.  They  are  maladjusted,  or  too  intro' 
verted,  rather  than  dishonest  or  selfish.  A  middie'aged 
father  tires  of  his  wife  and  becomes  involved  with  a  young 
woman  half  her  age,  and  is  told  by  a  practitioner  that  he 
is  suffering  from  “a  spasm  of  re-adolescence,”  when  he 
ought  to  be  struck  in  the  face  with  “Thou  shalt  not  com' 
mit  adultery.” 

And  the  present  pre-occupation  with  social  conditions 
seems  also  to  furnish  excuses.  A  student  who  does  not 
concentrate  on  his  work,  and  has  a  discreditable  record, 
solaces  himself  with  his  concern  over  the  international  sit' 
nation,  and  may  even  plume  himself  that  he  could  not 
be  absorbed  in  studies  when  war  clouds  darken  the  horizon, 
and  fascism  lifts  its  menace  over  many  lands.  Any  of  us 
who  has  let  himself  get  into  debt,  or  made  a  mess  of  his 
family  relations,  or  allowed  affairs  entrusted  to  him  to  be' 
come  at  sixes  and  sevens,  is  likely  to  ask :  “What  can  one 
do  in  a  time  like  this?”  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  almost 
every  age  in  human  history  has  been  confused,  that  the 
skyline  has  seldom  been  without  threatening  storms  and 
that  men  and  women  have  tried  resolutely  to  shoulder  their 
loads,  and  perhaps  carry  some  of  the  burdens  of  others,  and 
have  sought  (in  the  language  of  this  same  New  Testament 
writer)  to  live  “unspotted  from  the  world.” 

Contemporary  Davids,  itching  to  display  their  power, 
be  they  fascist  or  proletarian  dictators,  or  despots  in  the 
realm  of  business  or  finance  or  politics,  or  just  ordinary 
vain  folk  wanting  to  make  a  splash  and  attain  publicity- — 
and  who  of  us  has  not  a  vain  spot,  piquing  himself  on  his 
brains  or  his  good  taste  or  his  common  sense — we  Davids 
had  best  start  with  a  look  within  for  the  source  of  trouble. 
When  David  had  gratified  his  vanity,  despite  the  protest 
of  joab  his  counsellor,  and  seen  the  consequences,  he  did 
not  blame  God  or  Satan.  “David’s  heart  smote  him,  after 
he  had  numbered  the  people.  And  David  said  unto  the 
Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done.” 

Two  well'known  men  of  letters  of  the  last  century  read 
the  same  book,  De  Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater.  Francis  Thompson,  whose  mother  had  put  the  book 
in  his  hands  as  a  birthday  gift,  rejoiced  in  De  Quincey’s 
prose  and  at  once  took  to  the  drug  and  became  an  addict. 
Thomas  Carlyle  read  it  after  many  sleepless  nights  in  Edin- 
burgh,  and  said  to  himself :  “Better  a  thousand  times  die 
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from  want  of  sleep  than  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
drug  of  the  devil’s  own.”  Something  within  was  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor.  Each  was  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and 
enticed. 

But  is  this  to  throw  aside  the  other  interpretations  of 
t’n(>  myster/  of  temptation?  The  epistle  of  James  is  not  the 
profoundest  book  in  the  New  Testament.  Luther  called  it 
"a  letter  of  straw.”  Conscientious  men  who  set  themselves 
to  be  just,  kind  and  devout  encounter  difficulties  not  only 
in  themselves.  A  much  profounder  New  Testament  thinker 
than  James,  struggling  to  do  what  he  felt  he  ought  and  to 
avoid  what  he  loathed,  and  failing,  exclaimed:  “If  I  do 
that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwellest  in  me.” 

We  are  familiar  with  people  who  impress  us  as  entirely 
well-meaning  and  kindly,  but  who  in  certain  situations 
show  themselves  pugnacious  or  unfeeling  or  savage.  We 
lay  it  to  prejudice— a  word  which  includes  inherited  views, 
rationalizations  of  one’s  interests  or  wishes,  the  outlook  of 
one’s  group.  Or  we  set  it  down  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
In  men  of  the  past  we  detect  the  medieval  mind,  or  the 
age  of  the  renaissance,  or  the  romantic  epoch.  We  shall  all 
be  similarly  dated.  And  we  must  confess  that  in  most  of 
our  thoughts  and  acts  we  are  puppets,  moved  by  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  opinions  of  our  day.  And  who  of  us  is  free  from 
professional  bias,  or  local  sentiment,  or  class  spirit?  We 
recognize  the  Wall  Street  point  of  view,  the  Labor  Union 
mentality,  the  New  York  or  Mid-western  outlook,  the 
social-radical  stereotype.  These  pressures  of  our  community 
or  set  or  age  are  potent  urges. 

It  was  not  his  own  lusts  which  tempted  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness.  His  temptations  were  the  ideals  of  devout 
people  in  His  day.  He  did  not  bid  Peter  :  “Get  thee  behind 
me,"  thou  weakling  drawn  away  of  thine  own  lust.”  He 
heard  in  this  affectionate  friend  the  current  conception  of 
the  role  of  God’s  representative.  That  conception  pulled 
to  drag  him  from  a  diviner  vision:  it  was  Satan. 

We  live  in  a  frightful  world.  Titanic  forces — national¬ 
ism,  the  sense  of  race,  the  subtly  concealed  pull  of  eco¬ 
nomic  interest,  the  stark  misery  of  unemployment,  time- 
honored  traditions — lay  mastering  hands  on  us.  They  are 
human  forces  composed  of  the  greed  and  pride,  the  folly, 
the  callousness  and  lust  of  power  which  dominate  human 
nature.  These  forces  often  seem  worse  than  ourselves  and 
worse  than  the  folk  we  know.  It  is  the  lower  elements  in 
man  which  grow  into  epidemic  infections  in  society.  Di¬ 
sease  is  contagious,  while  health  unhappily  is  not.  And 
these  diabolic  forces  press  upon  us  as  imperceptibly  and 
as  pervasively  as  the  atmosphere.  In  some  decision  we  speak 
of  “making  up  our  mind.”  But  what  molds  and  colors  it? 
We  are  constrained  by  what  we  call  “sentiment;”  but 
whence  comes  it?  We  are  loyal  to  conscience;  but  what  is 
its  ancestry?  It  has  not  leapt  straight  from  the  bosom  of 
Eternal  Righteousness  into  our  breasts.  It  has  a  long  and 
mixed  pedigree,  through  home,  friends,  country,  social 
precedent,  back  into  tribal  customs,  cave-man  ethics,  and 
who  knows  how  much  farther  into  sub-human  roots.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  us  more  completely  our  own  than  conscience, 
our  inmost  self;  but  what  a  heterogeneous  crew  compose 


conscience!  Its  name  is  legion,  for  it  is  many. 

Discard,  if  you  will,  the  conception  of  Satan  as  a  per¬ 
sonage,  nevertheless  there  are  sinister  factors  mightier  than 
himself,  with  which  every  man  must  grapple.  “We  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.”  Few 
men  are  sufficiently  fiendish  to  want  war;  but  whole  popu¬ 
lations  are  swept  into  it  by  emotional  waves  beyond  their 
control.  Most  of  us  sincerely  wish  a  kindlier  world,  where 
all  have  a  chance  from  childhood  to  the  grave;  but  a 
paralysis  steals  over  us  and  prevents  our  ending  the  most 
obvious  wrongs. 

It  is  not  merely  our  own  lusts,  our  greeds,  our  laziness, 
our  ignorance,  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  There  are 
malignant  forces — call  them  “trends,”  “lags,”  “urges,” 
“obsessions,”  “collective  movements”  or  “collective  iner¬ 
tia,”  or  call  them  plain  devils,  and  they  are  viler,  more 
brutal,  more  dangerous  than  we  at  our  worst.  They  are 
disguised  so  that  we  do  not  recognize  them.  National  ag¬ 
gressiveness  is  honorable  patriotism.  Snobbery  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  social  standards.  Lust  gets  confused  with  holy 
love.  And  these  concealed  infernal  powers  are  abroad 
everywhere  in  the  human  scene.  The  apostle  of  love  knew 
that  “the  whole  world  iieth  in  the  evil  one.”  There  is  a 
malignant  control  over  our  earth.  One  can  say  many  true 
things  about  earth’s  goodness  and  pleasantness,  but  its 
dominant  factor,  “the  prince  of  this  world,”  is  neither 
good  nor  lovely.  Not  to  recognize  this  is  to  spend  our  days 
in  a  fool’s  paradise.  Healthy  religion  has  always  insisted 
that  our  world  is  spiritually  dangerous.  “Watch  and  pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.” 

Our  Lord  was  aware  of  a  “not  Himself”  and  a  “not- 
His-heavenly-Father”  intruding  upon  Him.  Thank  God 
that  we  need  not  ascribe  all  the  baseness  and  brutality  in 
our  feelings  and  motives  and  opinions  to  ourselves,  and 
be  driven  to  the  odious  conclusion:  “These  are  what  I  am.” 
No,  bad  as  we  are,  we  are  better  than  our  devils.  There 
are  Satans  who  drag  us  down — the  national  spirit,  business 
usages,  social  customs,  church  traditions,  family  ways,  the 
outlook  of  acquaintances.  Something  worse  than  we  does 
possess  us.  “It  is  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.”  There 
is  an  alien  who  gets  into  us  and  masquerades  as  native  to 
us.  It  is  some  comfort  in  our  quiet  moments  of  introspec¬ 
tion  to  disown  him.  But  while  we  thank  God  that  we  are 
not  this  sinister  interloper,  we  have  to  recognize  with 
terror  that  ours  is  an  infested  world.  Insidious  factors 
everywhere  carry  on  their  murderous  work.  Who  shall 
deliver  not  only  me,  but  also  the  whole  human  family  from 
this  body  of  death? 

Well,  is  ours  a  diabolic  universe  or  God’s  world?  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  both.  Like  the  Chronicler  who  substitutes  Satan 
for  Jehovah,  like  James  who  declares  that  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil  neither  tempteth  any  man,  like  the 
Quaker  poet  who  sings: 

“To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings: 

I  \now  that  God  is  good” 

we  hesitate  to  place  responsibility  for  evil  on  the  God 
whom  we  adore  as  love.  Our  basic  Christian  conviction  is 


that  He  has  revealed  Himself  fully  in  Jesus  Christ.  We 
cannot  fancy  Jesus  enticing  any  man  to  iniquity.  He  battles 
with  evil,  as  He  fought  it  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  that 
more  awful  struggle  which  wrung  from  Him  the  cry: 
“Now  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.  God,  dis- 
closed  in  the  face  of  Christ,  is  surely  warring  with  every 
subgodlike  tendency.  A  thoughtful  man  often  feels  his 
own  soul  a  battle-field  where  opposing  spiritual  forces 
clash.  At  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  this 
past  fortnight  there  has  been  an  exhibition  of  the  paintings 
of  Van  Gogh.  A  critic  wrote  in  one  of  the  newspapers: 
“Vincent  Van  Gogh’s  life  was  a  hell-on-earth  shot  through 
with  radiance  before  which  that  tortured  heart  would 
kneel  in  exaltation  and  fine  humility.”  In  all  of  us,  deity 
and  deviltry  contend. 


us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.”  The  class¬ 
room  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  part  of  life’s  curriculum.  It 
is  a  perilous  but  apparently  an  indispensable  course  in  our 
schooling.  For  that  reason  Browning  makes  his  aged  Pope 
say: 


“Was  the  trial  sore? 

Temptation  sharp?  Than\  God  a  second  time! 
Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  ma\e  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 
And  so  be  pedestailed  in  triumph?  Pray 
'Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations.  Lord!’ 

Tea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  bold, 
Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair. 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight, 

Thai  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise!” 


“ God  stoops  o’er  his  head, 

Satan  loo\s  up  between  his  feet — both  tug. 

And  outside  us  on  the  vaster  world  stage  the  conflict  rages. 
We  have  been  wondering  whether  another  world-war  be 
about  to  break;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  a  vaster  world- 
war  is  on.  These  fiendish  urges,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking — grasping  nationalism,  or  a  complacent  nation¬ 
alism  refusing  to  consider  whether  its  holding  on  to  its 
possessions  or  immunities  works  injustice,  or  whether  it 
has  no  obligation  to  maintain  world-peace,  cynical  con¬ 
fidence  in  force  or  an  unfeeling  indifference  which  will 
not  put  out  its  hand  to  protect  the  exploited,  tyrannical 
systems  crushing  liberty  and  debasing  freemen  into  robots, 
secularism  ambitious  to  render  men  clever  animals  and 
blotting  out  their  souls — these  constitute  a  monstrous 
threat  to  God  Himself.  The  Lord  of  the  universe  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  thwarting  forces  in  His  own  world.  It  is  this 
which  makes  life  tragic.  God  suffers  defeat  with  men  and 
women  who  abuse  Him.  He  is  frustrated  by  nations  which 
oppose  His  will.  There  are  forces  which  shipwreck  men 
and  peoples.  It  was  no  gloomy  pessimist  but  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  of  believers  who  looking  open-eyed  at  life  declared: 
“Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat.”  It  is  something  to  know 
that  evil  is  self-destroying.  Men  and  nations  who  flout  God 
commit  suicide.  The  stage  is  at  length  rid  of  them.  But 
what  this  self-destruction  costs  the  heart  of  God,  who  will 
say?  He  struggles,  suffers,  spends  Himself.  Look  at  Calvary! 
The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  His  perpetual  passion. 

But  when  we  picture  a  conflict  waged  by  God  and 
Satan,  are  we  telling  the  whole  story?  The  diabolic  forces 
are  not  on  the  field  by  accident.  They  have  a  function  in 
the  mysterious  education  of  man.  “Then  was  Jesus  led 
up  of  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.”  Throughout 
the  Bible  Satan  is  not  only  an  enemy,  but  in  some  sense  a 
servant  of  God.  He  occupies  a  chair  in  the  university  of 
life.  We  may  pray  not  to  be  ushered  into  his  appalling 
classroom!  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  But  that  clause 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  should  never  be  read  by  itself :  “Lead 


That  is  fine  except  for  “reluctant  dragons.”  The  malignant 
forces  that  assail  us  are  not  reluctant  but  rampant.  And 
they  rarely  seem  dragons:  they  are  rather  an  invisible 
poisonous  vapor  encompassing  us,  entering  with  every 
breath  we  take,  corrupting  the  soul  of  a  man  and  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  And  yet  these  noxious  vapors  are  part  of  the  weather 
of  God’s  world.  “The  Lord  moved  David.” 

There  is  mystery  here,  ultimately  inexplicable.  How  can 
God,  our  Father,  both  war  with  and  apparently  use  evil? 
It  is  a  riddle  as  old  as  human  thought.  But  again  look  at 
Golgotha.  No  question  of  the  grim  reality  of  that  battle. 
The  diabolic  forces  of  His  age,  His  community,  His  church, 
even  His  friends,  have  the  Son  of  God  in  their  grip.  They 
are  blind  and  hideously  wrong  and  deadly.  He  suffers  and 
dies  in  lonely  darkness.  But  something  happens.  It  is  not 
a  defeat,  but  a  triumph.  The  factors  which  reared  that 
cross  were  terrible;  they  are  terrible  still,  and  crosses  are 
erected  by  them  daily.  And  yet  God  employs  the  cross— 
the  most  patent  work  of  evil  in  man  and  the  most  evident 
product  of  the  power  of  darkness  in  our  world — and  em¬ 
ploys  it  gloriously.  Why  are  you  and  I  worshipping  here 
this  morning?  What  is  the  most  potent  symbol  to  evoke 
our  adoration,  to  command  our  loyalty,  to  move  us  com- 
peliingly?  Strange,  unfathomabiy  strange,  the  whole  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  when  one  tries  to  think  it  through  in  terms 
of  the  wickedness  in  ourselves  and  in  the  going-on  of 
mankind.  But  somehow,  struggling  with  and  mightily  over¬ 
coming  and  directing  it  for  His  righteous  ends,  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  God.  Christ  crucified — the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

We  tremble  for  ourselves  when  we  peer  within  and 
catch  sight  of  what  is  there  and  acknowledge  our  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  we  feel  and  think  and  do,  for  what  we  are. 
We  shudder  at  the  world  we  live  in,  dominated  by  forces 
worse  than  we  and  with  an  atmosphere  laden  with  spiritual 
disease  and  death.  But  it  is  God’s  world.  He  rules  it.  He 
is  everywhere  throughout  it.  And  you  and  I  by  His  grace 
can  trustfully,  watchfully,  courageously  be  His  fellow- 
combatants,  and  more  than  conquerors  through  His  love. 


{ Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  T^ew  Yor\,  in 
the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Sunday,  'Hpvember  24,  1935) 


The  Pastor’s  Letter 


The  Spectator 


During  the  past  month  we  have  been  at  one  abiding 
place.  We  have  seen  summer  change  to  what  winter  there 
is  in  Edinburgh.  The  sun,  when  it  does  shine,  rises  about 
nine  o’clock  far  in  the  southeast  and  after  trying  to  climb 
the  sky,  falls  back  wearied  with  the  effort  and  sinks  to  rest 
about  four  o’clock.  It  makes  a  short  day  even  for  our  free 
tasks.  Yesterday  from  Arthur’s  Seat  We  watched  the  sun, 
a  ball  of  fire,  drop  below  the  reeking  tiles  of  the  city  long 
before  the  lads  had  finished  their  football  in  the  meadows 
below. 

It  has  been  a  quiet  month  filled  with  happy  memories, 
and  treasures  not  easily  lost.  One  Sunday  I  preached  in 
St.  George’s  for  Dr.  James  Black  and  another  day  for 
Marcus  Acheson  Spencer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shadyside. 

I  had  a  happy  Sunday  in  his  home,  and  his  Church  at 
Whitley  Bay  near  Newcastle  is  one  of  the  best  in  England. 
He  is  doing  a  fine  work  and  it  was  a  joy  to  be  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Marcella  and  to  be  in  his  pulpit. 

Day  by  day  we  keep  step  with  you  and  follow  the  work 
and  worship  services  of  the  Church.  The  Thanksgiving 
telegram  brought  us  into  immediate  touch  with  you.  Now 
it  is  the  Advent  season  again  and  you  are  preparing  for 
the  Christmas  festival.  I  think  of  the  students  who  are 
returning  for  the  holidays  and  what  it  means  to  them  and 
their  homes.  I  think  of  the  children  whose  love  and  im' 
agination  makes  all  things  new  for  themselves  and  those 
who  love  them.  I  remember  those  who  are  sad  in  the  midst 
of  others’  joys.  The  death  of  Jesse,  the  little  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Fletcher  Macfarlane;  of  John  M.  Fisher, 
the  young  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Fisher;  of  William 
M.  Hall,  who  served  on  our  Board  of  Trustees;  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Ellsworth  Bonsall,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  S.  Atlee 
Bockius  and  Mrs.  John  Stewart  Murray,  have  troubled  me 
and  awakened  sympathy  and  prayer  for  their  loved  ones. 
I  pray  God  to  have  them  in  His  keeping. 

A  word  about  the  days  to  come.  If  nothing  hinders  we 
will  spend  Christmas  in  Paris  and  from  there  visit  Cha' 
teau'Thierry,  remembering  there  those  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  a  foreign  land  which  is  forever  America. 
Then  we  will  go  on  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  For 
sometime  we  doubted  the  wisdom  of  making  the  journey 
to  the  Near  East  but  friends  in  Egypt  reassure  us,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  miss  that  part  of  our  journey  to  which 
I  have  more  than  to  anything  else  fondly  looked  forward. 
Tins  week  we  are  looking  eagerly  for  a  visit  with  Elder 
Frank  B.  Bell  and  his  son,  Deacon  Davitt  S.  Bell,  and 
what  will  be  said  and  done  will  never  be  told  but  they 
will  tell  you  tidings  of  us  and  carry  our  love  to  you. 

May  the  Lord  of  Christmas,  who  binds  the  scattered 
folk  of  many  families  into  one,  give  you  joy  in  your  homes 
and  in  the  Church,  making  the  Day  one  of  abiding 
gladness. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr. 

(Since  the  above  letter  was  written  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  unwise  to  go  to  Egypt  at  the 
present  time.) 


CHRISTMAS  SERVICES 
Friday,  December  20 

4:00  P.  M.  Annual  Christmas  Party  for  Primary  and 
Beginners’  Departments  in  the  Chapel. 

Sunday,  December  22 

9:45  A.  M.  Church  School  “White  Gift”  Service. 
11:00  A.  M.  Christmas  Music  and  Sermon. 

4:00  P.  M.  Christmas  Vesper  Service. 

5:15  P.  M.  Candlelight  Service.  “Eager  Heart.” 
Wednesday,  December  25 

11:00  A.  M.  Christmas  Morning  Service. 

Saturday,  December  28 

5 :00  P.  M.  Service  Preparatory  to  the  Communion, 
in  the  Church.  Dr.  Louis  H.  Evans  will 
preach. 

Sunday,  December  29 

1 1  :Q0  A.  M.  Holy  Communion. 

Watch  Night  Service,  December  31,  1935,  from  11:15 
P.  M.  to  12:05  A.  M.,  January  1,  1936. 


“A  Year  with  the  Bible”  for  1936  will  be  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation  next  week.  Extra  copies  may 
be  secured  at  the  Church  Office. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr  will  continue  to  receive  mail  after  . 
January  first  at  l  w 

c/o  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons  / 

5  4  Princes  Street  \\  (js' 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.  ^ 


The  Student  Clubs  have  adjourned  for  the  holiday 
season.  They  will  resume  their  regular  meetings  after  the 
first  of  the  new  year.  The  Church  would  here  express 
publicly  its  gratitude  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  service 
rendered  by  the  women  who  prepare  the  menus  and  act 
as  hostesses  of  these  clubs.  The  Pitkin  Club:  Miss  Clara 
C.  Jennings,  Mrs.  James  C.  Burt,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Rid- 
inger,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Roberts,  Mrs.  George  N.  Lyon, 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Maxwell.  Teknon  Club:  Miss  Jane 
Harmeier,  Miss  Martha  Harmeier,  Miss  Mary  Edwards, 
Miss  Jane  Shrum,  Miss  Gertrude  Russell,  Miss  Helen 
Birmingham  and  Miss  Mildred  Garretson.  Bandhu  Club: 
Miss  Irene  Wolford,  Miss  Eunice  McClurkin  and  Miss 
Frances  Dent. 


On  the  fourth  Sunday  night  of  each  month,  through 
the  courtesy  of  station  KDKA,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Board  of  National  Missions  broad' 
casts  personal  messages  to  the  missionaries  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  messages  have  been  received  in  Siam,  Africa, 
China,  Iran,  South  America  and  Alaska.  Any  who  wish 
to  send  a  Christinas  greeting  direct  to  a  missionary  friend 
may  do  so  by  mailing  the  message  to  the  Publicity  Depart' 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  not  later  than  December  18.  The  De' 
cember  broadcast  will  be  Sunday,  December  22,  at  11:15 

P.  M. 


Special  Offer 

The  Echo  one  year  to  three 
separate  addresses  for  $1.00. 
Use  Coupon  and  save  ten 
cents.  Send  the  paper  to 
three  friends.  Do  it  to-day. 
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Should  Saloons  Pay  for 
Drink-Caused  Injuries? 

Texas  Proposes  Plan  To  Make  Those 
Who  Profit  From  Liquor  Responsible 
For  Its  Evils. 

That  the  liquor  traffic  imposes  losses  and 
injuries  upon  Society  and  individuals  _is 
freely  admitted  by  both  wets  and  drys.  So¬ 
ciety  seeks  to  indemnify  itself  in  some 
measure  for  the  losses  suffered  by  imposmg 
heavy  special  taxes  upon  the  traffic.  These 
taxes,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  brought 
into  the  Federal  treasury  a  little  over 
$400,000,000.  The  wets  point  with  pride  to 
this  immence  income  as  an  evidence  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  a  great  revenue  producer. 
The  drvs  claim  that  the  injury  done  to  so¬ 
ciety  by  the  traffic  is  even  greater  than  the 
income  produced.  Whether  either  or  neither 
of  them  is  right,  the  problem  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  economic  question. 

There  is  a  movement  in  Texas  which 
squarely  faces  the  issue.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  up  a  fund  from  the  profits  made  by 
the  saloons  to  provide  “insurance”  for  the 
victims  of  the  traffic.  And  here  are  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
the  measure: 

“Statutes  could  be  prepared  that  would 
be  completely  constitutional  which  will  fix 
liability  for  resulting  damage  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  sell  the  whisk-- y  that  brings  about 
llisi  Jarnagt.  Fur  instai»%u,  A  a  man  takes 
a  drink  in  each  of  three  different  saloons 
and  then,  undertaking  to  drive  his  car  home, 
runs  over  someone,  the  injured  party  should 
have*  the  right  to  collect  damages  either 
jointly  or  severally  from  the  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  sold  the  product  that  brought 
the  injury.  As  it  now  is,  the  saloons  sell 
the  whiskey  to  irresponsible  men  who  cause 
the-  damage  that  they  are  not  financially  able 
to  pay  for  and  the  saloons  who  are  profiting 
by  the  business  and  who  should  bear  the 
burden  as  well  as  reap  the  profit,  escape 
liability  entirely. 

“It  does  not  seem  logical  that  every 
other  business  on  earth  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  damage  that  it  causes  while  the 
saloon  business  escapes  liability.” 

Certainly  a  scientific  and  conservative  es¬ 
timate  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  traffic,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  accepted  standards  of  social, 
economic  and  moral  values  should  be  made, 
for  it  must  be  recognized  by  all,  that  until 
the  voters  know  the-  essential  facts  no  sane 
or  logical  settlement  of  the  liquor  problem 
(Will  be  possible. 


A  powerful,  former  prize  fighter,  said  to 
have  been  drunk,  and  causing  quite  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  Nashville,  Ga.,  was  shot  by  the 
Chief  of  police,  as  he  and  two  other  men 
were  attempting  to  lock  him  up.  The  chief 
said  that  he  had  to  shoot  in  self-defense. 
The  wounded  man  later  died. 

The  peace  and  Christmas  cheer  of  six 
modest  homes  in  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  all  neigh¬ 
bors,  were  destroyed  by  liquor  drinking.  Two 
women  and  four  men  died  in  convulsions 
after  drinking  moonshine  liquor,  and  two 
others  are  critically  ill. 

After  their  patrons  had  voted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  C.  B.  Smith,  president  of  American  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.,  said:  “The  result  indicates  that 
public  opinion  is  against  serving  cocktails 
on  airplanes.  We  will  continue  our  existing 
policy  of  not  serving  any  form  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor.” 


Special  Drive  For 

New  Subscribers 

Friends  Asked  To  Boost  Circulation 

It  takes  time,  thought,  effort,  money,  en¬ 
couragement,  the  moral  support  and  the 
patronage  of  the  friends  of  prohibition,  total 
abstinence  and  civic  righteousness  to  launch 
an  independent  weekly  paper  that  stands 
for  these  things  and  makes  a  go  of  it.  This 
paper  does  not  and  cannot  expect  aid,  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement  from  brewers,  dis¬ 
tillers,  grafters,  time-serving  politicians  and 
the  organized  forces  of  the  underworld. 

We  are  calling  upon  the  God-loving,  law- 
abiding,  public-spirited  patriotic  citizens  to 
boost  the  circulation  of  this  paper.  The 
paper  is  small  enough  to  be  read,  large 
enough  to  keep  you  posted,  published  every 
week  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
home,  only  fifty  cents  a  year.  By  using  the 
coupon,  that  is  good  for  January  only,  you 
can  save  tern  cents  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  to  forty  cents  for  one  year. 

During  the  January  drive  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  special  offer  is  made  of  one  dollar 
for  three  ye-arly  subscriptions  to  separate  ad¬ 
dresses.  From  this  may  be  deducted  ten 
cents  when  the  coupon  is  sent  with  the 
order.  v 

You  may  get  this  paper  with  either  the 
Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate  or  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Index,  two  paper*,  one  year  for  two  dol¬ 
lars.  You  can  save  ten  cents  on  this  com¬ 
bination  by  using  the  coupon.  One  coupon 
will  be  printed  in  each  paper  in  January. 

The  coupon  will  be  accepted  on  renewal 
subscriptions  for  one  year. 

The  low  price  of  “The  Echo”  was  fixed  in 
anticipation  of  a  large  circulation.  The  cost 
of  setting  the  type,  reading  proof,  and 
making  up  the  forms  is  the  same,  regardless 
of  circulation. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  first  thousand  is 
more  than  that  of  an  additional  five  thous¬ 
and.  It  cost  only  twice  as  much  to  print 
fifty  thousand  as  it  does  to  print  ten  thous¬ 
and.  The  increase  in  circulation  reduces 
the  per  copy  cost  of  the  paper.  That  accounts 
for  the  special  January  drive  for  increased 
circulation. 

Many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the 
paper  come  to  us  from  over  the  State.  We 
appreciate  them  all. 

Tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  of  this 
paper,  show  them  your  copy,  urgl?  them  to 
subscribe.  Help  the  cause  of  temperance. 

We  will  send  “The  Echo”  to  all  the  ad¬ 
dresses  you  send  us  for  one  cent  the  copy 
and  for  as  many  weeks  as  you  wish  to 
send  it. 


The  drys  won  30  out  of  58  recent  local  op¬ 
tion  contests  in  'Canada. 

According  to  a  news  item  from  Detroit,  a 
woman,  head  of  some  legislative  committee, 
opposes  early  closing  of  drinking  places  as 
a  danger  to  youth.  Don’t  laugh.  You  might 
go  crazy  yourself  sometime. 

Discussing  the  liquor  problem  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  observes,  “You  can’t  cure  a 
bad  egg.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to 
drop  it  in  the  garbage  can.” 

Student:  I  can’t  admit  that  my  ancestors 
were  monkeys! 

Prof:  Monkeys  aren’t  so  bad.  They  don  t 
get  drunk,  smoke,  or  swear.  That’s  more 
than  I  can  say  for  some  students. 


Can  Repeal  Make  Good? 

Has  The  President  Abandoned  Hope? 

By  W.  G.  Calderwood 

Repeal  is  two  years  old.  Records  covering 
the  whole  period  are  not  yet  available.  But 
there  are  some  significant  facts  which  are 
cle-arly  established. 

In  spite  of  presidential  assurance,  the  sa¬ 
loon  is  back,  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the 
nation's  history,  and  in  a  much  more  vicious 
form  than  ever  before.  The  President  seems 
tactitly  to  admit  his  helplessness  to  cope 
with  the  liquor  power,  for  he  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  protect  his  stentorian  vow  that 
under  repeal  the  saloon  shall  never  return. 

Little  if  any  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  suppression  of  the  bootlegger. 
After  repeal  was  nearly  a  year  old,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Jr.,  the  federal  alcohol  administ¬ 
rator,  stated  in  the  press  that  bootlegging 
had  doubled  since  repeal,  and  some  months 
later  Secretary  Morgenthau  of  the  Treasury 
expressed  regret  that  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  suppressing  illicit  sale.  The 
proponents  of  repeal  had  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  bootlegging  would  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  legal  liquor  was  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
promise  of  repealists  immediately  to  sup¬ 
press  bootlegging  was  a  major  inducement 
to  many  wavering  voters  to  vote  for  repeal. 

The  drinking  of  hard  liquor  has  not  de¬ 
creased.  as  was  promised,  under  repeal.  It. 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
consumption  of  light  malt  beverages.  Reve¬ 
nue  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1935  show  an  increase  of  94%  in  the 
consumption  of  hard  liquors,  which  is  three 
times  the  increase  made  by  malt  beverages 
during  the  same  period.  The  monthly  report 
of  the  Treasury  for  November  1935  reveals 
that  during  that  month  hard  liquor  had 
gained  a  still  further  advantage  over  beer, 
the  ratio  having  advanced  to  3.7  to  1.  One 
of  the  chief  pleas  to  the  voters  was  that 
repeal  would  discourage  the  use  of  hard 
drinks. 

The  repealists  made  many  promises,  but 
these  three  were  the  major  benefits  present¬ 
ed  as  the  basis  for  the  assurance  that  re¬ 
peal  would  save  youth  and  motherhood  from 
the  debauchery  which,  they  claimed,  had 
been  brought  upon  them,  not  by  alcohol,  but 
by  prohibition. 

Many  former  repealists  now  definitely 
state  that  unless  repeal  can  achieve  these 
three  major  objectives  it  has  failed. 


REPEAL  NOT  THE  SOLUTION 

No  doubt,  repeal  has  helped  the  hotel 
business  remarkably.  It  cost  a  lot  to  get  it, 
however,  and  after  we  got  it,  it  cost  a  lot 
more  to  service  it.  Millions  have  been  spent 
by  the  hotels  in  new  rooms  and  equipment. 
Just  the  same  it  has  brought  in  new  cash  in 
abundance  .  .  . 

But  it  hasn’t  proved  a  “salvation”  or  a 
“life-saver”  in  any  sense  of  the  world.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  hotels  still  are 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Yet,  practically  all 
of  the  hotels  have  license  privileges. — Hotel 
and  Restaurant  News  (Boston). 

“VOTE  IMPEACHMENT  IN  LIQUOR 
SCANDAL”  screams  news  head  over  the 
story  of  Colorado  Seci'etary  of  State  who 
is  accused  of  accepting  liquor  bribe  money, 
“the  first  such  action  in  Colorado’s  long  and 
stormy  political  history.”  Repealists  promis¬ 
ed  that  repeal  would  put  an  end  to  political 
corruption. 
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SAY  IT  WITH  VOTES 


We  heartily  commend  this  editorial  by 
Editor  O.  P.  Gilbert  in  The  Christian  Index 
of  August  8,  1935. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  strong  and 
growing  resentment  is  rising  against  pro¬ 
fessional  politics  and  politicians.  This  re¬ 
sentment  is  not  expressed  in  the  secular 
press,  but  in  the  stores  and  shops,  on  the 
sidewalks  and  along  the  highways,  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories  and  at  social  and 
religious  gatherings  one  hears  it  like  far-off 
thunder.  Some  day  patriotic  men  and  women 
of  vision  and  dream  will  take  cognizance  of 
this  great  group  of  people  so  long  forgotton 
by  their  mis-representatives,  organize  them 
and  forge  them  into  an  invincible  army  of 
voters. 

But,  as  stated  in  our  editorial,  First  Things 
First,  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Index,  no 
great  statsmen  stand  out  on  the  American 
horizon.  This  was  said,  and  is  repeated  here, 
without  prejudice  against  any  man  or  group 
of  men  in  public  life  today,  but  as  a  fact 
generally  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Grave  issues  confront  the  nation,  the  most 
serious  of  which  are:  The  loss  of  confidence 
in  government,  the  widening  chasm  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  reign  of  rackets  and 
crime  in  the  fields  of  legitimate  business,  the 
manifest  failure  of  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  a  means 
of  checking  crime  and  balancing  the  nation  s 
budget,  the  growing  sentiment  among  all 
classes  in  favor  of  divorce,  the  effrontery  of 
the  sporting  element  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  present  Congress  to  legalize  lotteries 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  lobby¬ 
ists  to  influence  legislation.  These  issues 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  challenge  the  patriotism  and 
the  common  sense  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  public  life  today.  Moreover,  they  challenge 
the  press  and  the  pulpit. 

The  religious  press  and  the  preacher  are 
in  part  to  blame  for  the  e-nthroument  of  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  in  places  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power.  For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  preached  a  narrow  conception  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  have  had  the  wrong  idea  of 
the  mission  of  the  pulpit.  Our  lay  friends, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  interested  in  a  per¬ 
son,  a  political  faction  or  a  political  party, 
have  insisted  that  our  business  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Of  course,  these  lay  friends  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  presenting  to  the 
pastors  and  editors  the  argument  of  the 
saloon  keeper,  the  gambler,  the  rogue,  the 
racketeer,  the  high  financier,  the  Sabbath- 
breaker,  and  the  unfaithful  public  servant. 
Since  the  1928  national  campaign,  the  re¬ 
ligious  press,  the  Protestant  and  Baptist  pul¬ 
pits  have  followed  this  lay  interpretation. 
Thus  their  congregations  and  readers  have 
not  been  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
aims  of  government  and  the  duties  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  owe  their  city  and 
country.  We  cannot  continue  to  preach  a 
half  Gospel.  We  cannot  continue  to  follow  a 
lay  interpretation  which  strikes  at  the  roots 
of  a  prophetic  ministry.  The  religious  press 
and  the  pulpit  must  warn  the  people  against 
the  professional  politics  and  politicians  now 
so  prevalent  in  the  country,  or  we  shall  lose 
the  institutions  dearest  to  all  patriotic 
Americans. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  instrument  with 
which  we  can  blast  the  hopes  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  those  not  worthy  of  public  trust. 
We  have  the  ballot  box.  Every  free-born 
citizen  has  the  right  to  vote.  But  we  have 
not  used  it,  nor  have  we  urged  its  use  on  the 
part  of  good  men  and  women.  Bad  citizens 
are  organized,  why  not  organize  good  citiz¬ 
ens?  The  slogan  of  the  American  florists, 
Say  It  With  Flowers,  in  letters  of  fire  along 
the  streets  in  the  shopping  districts  of  cities, 
in  artistically  painted  de-signs  along  the 
highways  and  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
papers  and  magazines,  has  made  our  people 
flower-minded.  Why  not  organize  the  good 
citizens  in  Atlanta  and  Georgia  and  through¬ 


out  the  country?  It  must  be  done  or  the 
naion  will  lo3e  its  soul.  Let  this  oi'ganization 
adopt  the  slogan,  Say  It  With  Votes.  Votes 
cast  for  a  good  cause  or  a  worthy  candidate 
for  public  office  will  save  our  country  from 
the  ruin  brought  upon  it  by  professional 
politics  and  politicians. 


Georgia's  dry  law  is  still  in  effect.  The 
effort  to  overthrow  it  failed  in  court.  Con¬ 
tentions  that  Georgia's  dry  law  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  alcohol  control  act,  regardless 
of  the  results  of  the  referendum,  were  re¬ 
cently  overruled  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Washington  county  refused  to  license  the 
sale  of  beer.  Several  places  sold  beer  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law.  All  these  place's 
have  been  padlocked.  This  was  by  authority 
of  the  superior  court,  which  acted  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  grand  jury  recommendation. 
Four  places  in  Sandersville,  two  in  Ten- 
nille  and  one  in  Davisboro  were  closed.  The 
good  people  of  that  county  are  encouraged 
over  the  improvement  in  the  local  situation. 


THE  ETHICS  OF 
GAMBLING 

By  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

From  THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING  by 
W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Copyright  1928  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

Undoubtedly  the  gambling  habit  is  in  this 
class  of  harmful  but  elusive  customs.  Many 
have  been  the  laws  aimed  at  it,  but  they  are 
to  a  large  extent  rendered  powerless,  either 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  escape  them  by  arti¬ 
fice,  or  because  the  administrators  of  the  law 
shrink  from  its  full  and  unmitigated  appli¬ 
cation.  Even  when  an’  attack  Is  made  upon 
some  of  the  haunts  of  gambling  men,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  evidence  which 
will  lead  to  a  conviction,  and  there  is  noth- 
ng  about  which  the  officers  of  the  law  have 
to  be  more  careful  than  the  institution  of 
fruitless  prosecutions.  Not  only  so,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
our  magistracy  to  make  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  e-xceptions  in  their  administration 
of  laws  against  betting  and  gambling.  The 
most  notorious  of  these  cases  are  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  lotteries  or  raffles  for  religious  or 
charitable  .objects,  and  the  avoidance  of 
certain  centers  of  the  gambling  world 
when  police  raids  are  made  upon  betting- 
houses. 

To  those  who  may  agree  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
the  custom  of  "raffling”  at  church  bazaars 
must  henceforth  appear  in  a  particularly 
odious  light.  And  yet,  in  towns  where  a 
number  of  bazaars  are  held  every  winter, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
)f  putting  a  stake  on  a  horse  race,  or  even 
at  playing  a  game  for  money,  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  going  from  bazaar  to  bazaar  for  the 
sake  of  the  “raffles.”  They  may  be  partly 
actuated  by  the  mean  craving  for  bargains, 
but  that  is  the  very  essence  of  the  gambling 
spirit,  which  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  chance  for  as  little  as  possible  of 
personal  expenditure.  The  interest  of  gam¬ 
blers  like  these  in  the  “such-a-good-object” 
of  the  bazaar  can  only  be  as  a  rule  faint 
and  sentimental.  They  have  no  real  motive 
but  the  desire  to  gamble  innocently. 

A  vivid  illustration  of  the  disastrous  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  the  practice  of  gambling 
under  the  name  of  "raffles”  by  some 
churches  and  benevolent  institutions  has 
been  reported  recently.  It  happens  that  fresh 
occasion  for  betting  has  been  discovered  in 
the  racing  of  greyhounds.  This  new  institu¬ 
tion  is  very  exciting  and  is  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  in  England.  A  certain  Town  Council  re¬ 
cently  decided,  in  December,  1927,  to  lease 
some  municipal  land  to  a  company  formed 


for  greyhound  racing.  The  subject  created 
great  public  interest  and  was  fiercely  de¬ 
bated.  When  ministers  and  many  other 
earnest  citizens  protested  against  this  public 
and  official  support  of  an  organization  which 
exists  solely  to  promote  betting,  the  answer 
of  its  promotors  was  summarized  thus: 
“They  claimed  that  this  was  not  a  moral 
question — such  questions  never  concerned 
them  —  and  the  churches  should  look  to 
themselves  and  stop  raffles  and  prize  draw¬ 
ings!”  It  is  also  reported,  significantly 
enough,  that  the  Labor  Party  in  the  Town 
Council  "were  solid  against  it,  because  it 
was  a  curse  to  the  workers." 

It  is  surely  unworthy  of  the  Church  to 
bless  this  base  passion  by  using  it  to  make 
money  for  its  own  holy  uses.  It  is  surely 
disastrous  that  the  Church  should  have  any 
share,  however  small,  in  breaking  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  in  condemning  lotteries 
is  trying  so  far  to  hinder  the  free  play  of 
the  craving  for  betting  and  gambling.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  by  Church  au¬ 
thorities  to  discourage  the  practice,  but  their 
efforts  have  proved  vain.  It  only  needs,  but 
it  does  need,  that  one  prominent  case 
should  be  tried  and  condemned,  to  sweep 
the  practice  away  for  ever. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  the 
only  effective  way  of  reaching  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  gambling  customs  of  our  day  is  not 
to  legislate  against  this  particular  form  or 
that,  but  to  destroy  the  instruments  by 
which  those  customs  are  maintained  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  home  and  center  and  fountain  of 
betting  is  the  race-course.  Throughout  the 
land  the  number  of  race-courses  is  yearly 
increasing,  and  every  one  is  a  fresh  re¬ 
minder  of  the  gambling  spirit.  By  means  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper,  many 
thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
kept  in  daily  excitement  as  to  the  events 
which  are  happening  at  one  or  other  of  these 
race-meetings.  And  it  would  manifestly  be 
futile  to  attempt  (ftie  tool-  prohibition- of— 
horse-racing,  even  although  other  evils  con¬ 
fessedly  accompanying  it  besides  gambling. 
The  result  would  only  be  to  precipitate  the 
bettors  in  a  mass  upon  other  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  notably  perhaps  upon  football.  Al¬ 
ways  the  crowd  will  follow  wherever  they 
can  find  some  arranged  event  on  which  they 
can  stake  their  money.  It  is  not  that  they 
love  horses  as  horses,  still  less  that  they 
love  racing  horse-s  as  such.  For  it  must  be 
observed  that,  while  it  may  be  true  that  a 
good  many  bet  at  -whist,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  game,  the  game  of  horse-racing  exists, 
is  watched  and  pursued,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  betting.  Forbid  horse-racing,  and  some 
other  kind  of  exercise  of  a  man  or  beast  will 
be  at  once  adopted  as  a  substitute. 

But  it  is  time  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  real  supports  of  the  gambling  habit,  in 
its  present  enormous  extent,  are  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  newspapers.  Half  the  race¬ 
courses  in  the  country  would  be  abandoned 
almost  immediately  if  newspapers  refused 
to  report  on  the  betting,  and  if  telegraph 
offices  declined  to  transmit  agreements  to 
bet,  or  information  which  is  intended  to 
guide  would-be  bettors.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  it  i3  not  for  me  to  say.  My  present 
object  and  duty  are  exhausted  in  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  the  national  life  is  being 
deeply  injured,  the  State  seriously  weakened, 
by  the  wide  spread  of  the  gambling  habit; 
and  further,  that  this  habit,  in  its  present 
extent  and  intensity,  is  nourished  most  of 
all  by  the  daily  press  and  the  telegraph.  It 
must  certainly  be  in  the  power  of  the  State 
to  deal  with  this,  the  most  potent  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  gambling  fiend  fights  his 
way  into  home  after  home  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

But  in  what  direction  are  we  to  expect 
that  the  gambling  habit  as  it  spreads  will 
injure  and  weaken  the  national  life,  and 
the  functions  of  the  State?  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  question,  my  intention  is  briefly 
to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  statistics  can  be  obtained,  if 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  AUTHORITY 

We  believe  that  Jehovah  alone  is  Lord  God 
Almightv.  Read  Exodus  20:1-2;  Isaiah  45:21; 
Psalms  83:18,  S6:10. 

We  believe  that  His  laws  are  kind,  just, 
eternal,  irrefragable,  inexorable.  Read  Psalm 
19:7-11;  Deuteronomy  32:4;  7:9;  Psalm 
119:160. 

We  believe  that  no  man,  nor  set  of  men— 
no,  not  even  all  men  conspired  together  can 
overthrow  or  dethrone  the  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty.  Psalm  2:1-4;  Acts  5:29. 

We  believe  that  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  does  not  annul  them:  that  God  does 
not  change  His  laws  because  men  violate 
them;  that  the  ten  commandments  are  as 
binding  today  as  they  were  the  day  they 
were  uttered.  Mt.  5:17-19. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

We  believe  that  God  holds  every  man 
accountable  for  all  the  good  that  he  knows 
that  he  can  do  and  ought  to  do  and  refuses 
to  do  and  for  all  the  evil  that  he  knows  that 
he  can  prevent  and  ought  to  prevent  and 
refuses  to  prevent.  Luke  6:27-38;  Galatians 
6:10;  Proverbs  3:27;  TWt.  25:40;  II  John 
1:11;  Romans  13:7;  Mt.  25:  41-46. 

We  believe  that  every  man  shall  give  an 
account  of  himself  unto  God;  that  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Romans  14:12-13; 


Ezekiel  18:4-20. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  delegate  the 
responsibility  for  our  acts  to  others.  James 
Russel  Lowell  said: 

“If  you  take  a  sword  and  draw  it. 

And  go  stick  a  fellow  thru, 

Government  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  will  send  the  bill  to  you.” 

Daniel  Webster  said:  “The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thought  that  ever  occupied  my  mind 
was  that  of  my  individual  responsibility  to 
God.” 


FACT  AND  PROOF 

It  is  acknowledged  by  scientists  that  alco¬ 
hol  is  a  habit  forming  drug  and  poison; 
that  the  appetite  for  it  is  not  natural  or 
normal;  that  is  use  is  not  essential  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  auy  individual; 
that  use  creates  a  craving  for  which  with 
many  people  becomes  insatiable. 

In  every  county  can  be  found  samples  of 
its  destructive  power  where  persons  of  good 
family,  good  breeding,  good  blood,  bright 
minds,  charming  manners,  and  lovable  dis¬ 
positions  are  made  mental,  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  wrecks.  We  believe  that  it  is  our  boun- 
den  duty  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  more  lives  being  wrecked. 


GOVERNMENTAL  LIMITATIONS 

We  believe  that  the  State  has  no  inher¬ 
ent,  constitutional  or  moral  right  to  sell  to 
anyone  the  priviledge  of  selling  beer,  wine 
or  whiskey  to  others,  since  it  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  the  use  of  anyone  or  all  of 
them  will  injure  the  user.  The  government 
has  no  mox-al  right  to  grant  to  anyone  for 
pav  or  without  pay,  the  license  to  hurt  any 
of 'its  citizens.  That  is  a  violation  of  every 
principle  of  good  government. 


WRONG  TO  LICENSE  VIOLATION  OF 
MORAL  CODE 

We  believe  that  if  there  are  those  who 
are  determined  to  have  alcoholic  beverages, 
it  is  better  for  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  obtained  to  be  outlawed  by  the  State, 
than  for  them  to  be  State-approved;  for  if 
the  State  or  County  licenses  the  seller  of 
beer  or  other  alcoholic  beverages  then  the 
State  or  County  as  a  whole  (which  means 
society)  is  responsible  for  the  debauchery  of 
character,  poverty,  crime  and  disease  which 
result  from  this  nefarious  traffic — the  great¬ 
est  breeder  of  crime  and  misery  known  to 
human  history. 

We  believe  that  our  government  cannot 
afford  to  sell  the  virtue  and  manhood  of 
her  people  for  money  or  for  school  books. 


DIVINE  PENALTY 

We  believe  that  the  inevitable  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  violation  of  the  inexorable  and 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe  will  be  visited 
upon  the  government  that  says  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  beer  or  other  alcoholic  beverages,  “If 
you  will  pay  me  so  much,  I  will  sell  you 
the  priviledge  to  prey  on  the  virtue  and 
manhood  of  the  American  people,  and  give 
your  nefarious  business  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  State  and  County’s  endorse¬ 
ment  and  protect  you  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  while  you  are  at  it” 


OFFICIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  public  official,  like  the  private  citizen, 
is  first  and  always  responsible  and  directly 
accountable  to  God.  It  is  his  first  and  in¬ 
escapable  duty  to  take  into  account  the  moral 
code  of  God.  The  registered  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  is  secondary  to  that. 
The  majority  may  be  right,  can  be  right, 
ought  to  be  right  and  will  be  right  only  when 
the  just  and  righteous  decrees  of  God  are 
discovered  and  obeyed.  No  public  official  can 
be  justified  in  doing  what  he  believes  to 
be  wrong  on  the  ground  that  he  thinks  that 
he  will  please  the  majority  of  the  voters 
by  so  doing.  William  Jennings  Bryan  set 
a  fine  example  along  this  line.  He  was  op¬ 
posed  to  war  and  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War.  It  be¬ 
came  his  official  duty  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  dispatch  a  note  that  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  involve  this  country  in  the  war.  Rather 
than  violate  his  conscience  he  gave  up  public 
office.  All  honor  to  him. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  VOTER 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  voter  to  inform  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  candidates,  the  issues  involved,  then 
cast  his  ballot  for  those  men  whom  he  be¬ 


lieves  can  and  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  It  takes  more  moral  courage 
to  cast  a  free,  untrammelled,  unselfish,  intel¬ 
ligent,  patriotic  ballot  than  it  does  to  face 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 


FREE  FROM  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

We  believe  that  those  who  study,  teach 
and  practice  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Word  of  God;  who  neither  make,  buy, 
sell,  drink  or  give  way  alcoholic  beverages; 
who  vote  and  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bevera¬ 
ges,  having  faithfully  discharged  their  duty 
cannot  be  held  morally  responsible  or  fi¬ 
nancially  liable,  for  any  of  the  crimes  that 
may  be  committed,  for  all  the  moral  havoc 
that  may  be  wrought,  for  all  the  lives  that 
may  be  lost,  for  all  the  property  that  may 
be  destroyed,  and  for  all  the  poverty  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  sale  of  alcoholic  be¬ 
verages,  whether  sold  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  the  law. 


BEER  BY  DEFAULT 

The  majority  of  those  voting  May  15,  1935, 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Counties  in 
Georgia,  registered  their  opposition  to  the 
legalizing  of  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  be¬ 
verages.  Why  then  did  City  Councils  and 
County  Commissioners  issue  licenses  to  sell 
beer  as  was  done  in  some  instances?  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens  to  petition 
these  officials  to  refuse  to  issue  beer  licenses 
for  the  year  1936.  This  was  done  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  Ga.,  and  their  City  Council,  acting 
thereon,  refused  to  issue  licenses  for  the 
New  Year.  Let  the  drys  make  a  vigorous 
enough  protest  and  their  wishes  will  be 
complied  with  in  other  Cities  and  Counties. 


TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  COUNCILMEN  OF 
THE  TOWN,  AND  TO  THE  COMMISSION¬ 
ERS  OF  THE  COUNTY,  IN  WHICH  I  LIVE: 

Sirs: 

I  am  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  the  sale  of  beer,  wine  or  other  alcoho¬ 
lic  beverages  by  you,  and  I  solemnly  and 
earnestly  protest  against  it;  if  it  is  done  by 
you  over  my  protest  I  hereby  disclaim  all 
moral  responsibility  and  financial  liability  for 
any  damages  that  may  accrue  therefrom  to 
any  one. 

I  claim  exemption  from  taxation:  (1)  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  courts  to  try  the  cases 
that  may  grow  out  of  the  licensed  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  (except  in  defense  of 
the  innocent  and  the  protection  of  the  vict¬ 
ims  of  such  licensed  traffic);  (2)  also  from 
liability  for  damages  awarded  by  the  courts 
to  the  victims  of  the  licensed  traffic  in 
alcoholic  beverages. 

L.  P.  Glass. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

the  conclusions  of  this  essay  are  sound.  I 
ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  found 
enough  corroboration,  by  means  of  very 
slight  inquiries,  to  convince  me  that  well- 
directed  investigations  in  our  large  towns 
will  result  in  ample  proof  of  the  following 
assertains:  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  habit  of  gam¬ 
bling  is  very  often  allied  with,  and  is  even 
an  incentive  to,  the  practice  of  other  vices, 
whose  darkness  is  beyond  dispute.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  aspect  of  the  return  from  a  race-meet¬ 
ing  will  fully  confirm  this.  There  we  find 
that  drunkness,  licentiousness,  and  gam¬ 
bling  go  hand  in  hand,  a  well-assorted  trio, 
whose  ministry  to  separate  passions  is  not 
inconsistent  but  consistent  with  mutual  in¬ 
citement  and  co-operation  in  the  destruction 
of  the  honor  and  purity  and  strength  of  men. 

Gambling  is,  after  all,  the  intense  excita¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  nerve  in  our  intellectual 
and  moral  being,  which  sends  out  its  tingling 
influence  over  the  whole  man,  and  awakens 
other  cravings  to  activity. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  betting  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  and  destroying  many  of  our 
noblest  forms  of  recreation.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  billiards,  baseball,  boat-racing,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  even  football  and  golf,  are 
•being  invaded  by  this  horrible  blight.  Noth¬ 
ing  makes  the  true  lover  of  these  manly 
sports  more  indigent  than  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  them,  to  any  degree,  however  small,  de*- 
graded  into  mere  instruments  of  this  un¬ 
worthy  spirit  of  gambling.  The  sense  of 
purity  is  gone  from  a  game,  and  much  of 
its  joy,  for  the  man  whose  mind  is  clear 
from  this  vice  at  least,  when  he  sees  that 
game  more  and  more  associated  with  the 
making  and  advertising  of  bets  as  to  the 
probable  winners.  Many  young  men  have 
found  their  first  introduction  to  the  gam- 
JiIi£Lg_hahit--m-_tlie— thoughtless  making  of 

small  bets  upon  their  games  and  their 
matches. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  gambling  spirit 
is  producing  many  obvious  and  many  more 
indirect  evils  in  the  commercial  life  of  our 
country.  The  haste  to  be  rich  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  increasing,  and  the  more  it  becomes  a 
haste  to  be  rich  the  more  nearly  does  it 
become  allied  to  the  passion  of  the  gambler. 
It  is  notorious  that  during  the  last  few  years 
certain  methods  of  dealing  in  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  operations  have  been  greatly-  de 
veloped,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  a  single  feature  from  mere  gam¬ 
bling.  I  have  seen  the  avowal  made  in  so 
many  words  by  two  London  firms,  that  the 
methods  which  they  employ,  and  in  which 
they  invite  clients  to  join  with  them,  are 
but  one  form  of  gambling.  Now  the  result 
of  the  gorwth  of  this  spirit  in  our  large  busi¬ 
ness  centers  must  necessarily  be  to  increase 
rapacity,  to  degrade  the  honor  of  those  who 
become  its  victims,  to  make  work  of  a  solid 
and  painstaking  kind  of  distasteful.  The  v  ;ry 
determination  to  be  rich  soon,  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  cherished  longing  to  be  rich 
by  some  glorious  chance,  without  long  years 
of  honest  toil,  is  itself  dishonest  and  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  it  is  the  natural  precursor  of 
actual  dishonesty  in  word  and  deed.  For 
nature  is  very  rigid,  and  insists,  in  an  appall¬ 
ing  number  of  cases,  upon  forcing  a  man’s 
inward  thoughts  and  cravings  and  incli¬ 
nations  some  day  to  step  forth  into  the  clear 
light  of  realized  and,  too  often,  of  immediae- 
ly  criminal  acts. 

There  is  one  result  of  the  gambling  habit 
which  is  constantly,  coming  to  public  view 
in  the  criminal  court,  but  which  occurs  in 
a  far  larger  number  of  cases  than  is  ever 
made  known.  This  is  the  embezzlement  of 
money  and  petty  pilfering  by  subordinates 
in  shops  and  offices,  who  have  got  into 
pecuniary  difficulty  through  losses  in  gam¬ 
bling.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not  num¬ 
ber  such  cases  among  their  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  They  must  be  innumerable  in 
our  large  cities,  and  the  misery  which  they 


create  is  intense  and  humiliating  in  many  a 
home. 

4.  In  the*  fourth  place,  gambling  tend3 
to  destroy  all  intellectual  interests  and  to 
diminish  the.  attenion  which  ought  to  be 
given  by  large  secions  of  the  community  to 
social  and  political  questions.  For  a  demo¬ 
cratic  country  like  our  own,  nothing  can  be 
of  greater  importance  than  that  the  people 
should  continue  to  take  delight  in  the  great 
problems  of  their  national  life.  It  will  be 
disastrous  to  our  system  of  government,  and 
to  our  prgress  as  a  nation,  if  the  lectors  lose 
that  great  passion  for  politics,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  main  cause*3  of  its  historical 
development.  I  believe  that  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  obtained  to  prove  that  love 
of  gambling  is  slowly  sapping  our  strength 
away.  In  conversation  with  a  friend  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  chief  political  organization 
in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  famous  for 
the  intelligence  of  its  people  and  their  deep 
interest  in  politics,  I  happened  to  ask 
whether  the  working  men  and  artisans  of 
this  generation  are  as  keen  intellectually  and 
as  much  alive  to  social  problems  as  their 
fathers  had  been,  “Not  at  all,”  was  the  un¬ 
expected  reply;  “it  i3  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  them  to  take  any  interest  in  politics." 
In  astonishment  I  asked  how  he  accounted 
for  so  remarkable  a  change,  and  was  further 
startled  to  her  him  say,  “They  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  anything  but  betting.”  In  many 
large  factories  throughout  the  country, 
most  of  the  operatives  make  it  a  constant 
practive  to  be  betting  on  some  event  or  an¬ 
other  in  the  world  of  sport,  and  the  staple 
topic  of  conversation  is,  of  course,  the  chance 
which  there  is  of  winning  or  losing  what 
has  been  staked. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  students  of  con¬ 
temporary  history  look  upon  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated  with  increasing  concern.  They 
see  and  feel  that  this  gambling  custom  is 
eating  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  is  certain  to  inflict  most  lamentable  and 
shameful  sufferings  upon  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  My  purpose  has  been  to  show  that 
these  sufferings  are  not  mysterious  in  their 
origin.  They  are  the  natural  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  act  of  gambling.  In  itself  that 
act  is  a  misuse  of  property.  It  is  the  express¬ 
ion  and  the  nourisher  of  a  wrong  craving 
for  property  gained  by  chance.  It  is  the  act 
of  those  who  in  its  accomplishment  de¬ 
throne  reason  as  well  as  conscience.  When 
multitudes  in  any  nation  find  an  unspeak¬ 
able  pleasure  in  this  dethronement  of  reason, 
in  this  pursuit  of  gain  by  chance,  the  State 
must  suffer,  the  national  life  must  become 
less  pure,  less  calm,  less  noble  and  strong. 

APPENDIX  1 

(The  following  admirable  analysis  and 
summary  of  the  argument  contained  in  this 
essay  may  be  found  useful.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  my  friend  the  late  Rev.  W.  D.  M’Laren, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  keenest  minds  I  have  ever 
known.) 

1.  Property  even  of  the  smallest  coin 
represents  results  or  possibilities  of  labor 
and  exchange.  That  is,  it  stands  for  part  of 
a  man’s  life-blood. 

2.  The  praise  or  blame  accorded  in  all 
age3  by  public  regard  to  the  use  of  property 
exhibits  ownership  as  an  acknowledged  trust 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  owner,  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian,  for  the  glory  of  God. 

3.  Benevolence  and  justice  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  either  of  which  the*  universal 
conscience  recognizes  that  a  transfer  of 
property  from  the  owner  to  another  may 
rightly  take  place,  and  the  use  of  the  reason 
must  guide  the  application  of  these  to  each 
case. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  another’s  property, 
neither  as  a  free  gift  nor  at  a  price,  is  ordi¬ 
narily  condemned  as  theft  in  all  cases  out¬ 
side  the  disputed  question  of  transference 
by  chance. 

5.  In  every  form  of  betting  or  gambling, 
transference  of  property  takes  place  on  the 
principle  of  chance  in  the  mind  of  at  least 
one  of  the  parties. 


6.  While  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  the  reason  is  employed  to  outweigh  as 
far  as  possible  the  inevitable  element  of 
chance  by  the  element  of  knowledge; — in 
every  form  of  betting,  on  the  contrary,  the 
reason  is  skillfully  directed  to  increase  and 
adjust  the  element  of  chance  so  as  to  make 
it  the  determining  principle  of  the  transfer. 
That  is,  the  reason  is  used  only  the  more 
completely  to  escape  the  control  of  reason. 

Note.  —  Transference  of  property  by 
chance  is  a  denial  of  the  control  of  reason 
in  that  department  of  action,  just  as  intoxi¬ 
cation  is  a  denial  of  the  control  of  reason 
in  all  deparments;  hence,  “A  man’s  first  bet 
is  like  his  first  drinking  bout.” 

7.  Certain  forms  of  honest  business  re¬ 
sembling  gambling  are  distinguishable  from 
it,  not  only  by  the  endeavors  to  prevent 
chance  deciding  the  event,  but  also  by  the 
conscious  effort  to  discharge  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  That  is,  lawful  adventure  is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  gambling  only  by  its 
motive. 

8.  Gambling  is  distinguished  from  trans¬ 
fer  of  property  through  benevolence  by  the 
absence  on  the  part  of  the  loser  of  all  desire 
to  give,  and  by  his  probable  desire  to  gain 
instead. 

Note. — The  interest  given  by  a  bet  to  any 
pastime,  otherwise  insufficiently  interesting 
proves,  in  spite  of  all  protestations,  that 
there  has  been  excited,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  the  desire  for  unbought  acquisition 
of  property.  That  is,  he  who  “doesn’t  care” 
if  he  wins  or  loses  the  ten  cents  at  stake, 
really  cares — just  ten  cents! 

9.  Gambling  is  distinguished  from  trans¬ 
fer  of  property  through  just  exchange  by 
the  absence  of  any  real  equivalent  received 
by  the  loser,  equality  of  risks  being  no  ex¬ 
change  for  actual  possessions,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  provided  being  paid  for  on  chance 
by  one  party  only. 

10.  The  wrong  of  gambling  lies,  thore- 
fore,  not  at  all  in  the  exce-ssive  Indulgence 
in  an  intrinsically  innocent  practice,  but  in 
the  surrender  to  chance  of  acts  which  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  reason  alone,  and  de¬ 
cided  by  the  will  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  law  of  justice  or  of  benevolence. 
That  is,  gambling  is  an  attempt  to  act  out¬ 
side  the  moral  law  without  appearing  to  act 
contrarily  to  it. 

11.  Transference  of  property  by  chance, 
being  thus  exposed  as  wrong  in  principle, 
appears  as  in  no  sense  excused  by  being 
practised  only  within  certain  limits  or  from 
certain  motives,  whether  of  personal  pleas¬ 
ure  or  of  private  or  public  charity,  the  of¬ 
fence  in  the  latter  case  being  rather  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  hypocrisy. 

12.  This  essential  disregard  in  gambling 
of  the  control  alike  of  the  reason  and  of  the 
moral  law,  is  the  sufficient  and  only  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  the  dangers,  vices,  and  results 
of  the  gambler’s  career. 

APPENDIX  2 

Summary  of  argument  taken  by  permis¬ 
sion  from  “Essays  Political  and  Economic" 
on  “Gambling  and  Ethics,”  by  William 
Temple,  D.D,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

“We  may,  therefore,  sum  up  as  follows: 

“1,  Gambling  is  not  necessarily  a  prac¬ 
tice  springing  directly  from  an  evil  charac¬ 
ter;  it  is  compatible  with  a  high  level  of 
moral  attainment; 

2.  None  the  less  it  is  wrong  in  principle, 
though  the  evil  immediately-  involved  in 
moderate  and  self-controlled  gambling  is 
very  small; 

3.  Excess  in  gambling  is  doing  immense 
harm  to  individual  character  and  to  social 
well-being,  so  that  any  countenancing  of 
gambling  is  encouragement  to  a  great  evil, 
and  is  there*fore  itself  a  great  evil; 

4.  A  defence  sometimes  put  forward  for 
gambling  (that  the  moderate  gambler  does 
no  harm  with  his  gambling,  and  if  others  do 
harm  with  theirs,  that  is  no  affair  of  his)  is 
profoundly  wicked — certainly  much  wicked¬ 
er  than  the  moderate  gambling  in  defence 
of  which  it  is  offered." 
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"The  Rising  Tide  of  Armament" 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  (8  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.)  has  issued  a  study  of  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  seven  great  powers  under  the  above  title 


( Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1937).  (See  In¬ 
formation  Service  of  February  27,  1937,  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  question.)  The  following  table  shows 
world  expenditures  for  defense  from  1931  to  1936: 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE 
WORLD,  1931-19361 
(in  millions  of  dollars — 1936  parity) 


Regions 

NORTH  AMERICA2-- 

United  States  . 

SOUTH  AND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AMERICA 

(19  countries)  . . 

EUROPE  (29  countries) 

Britain . 

France  . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

U.  S.  S.  R . 

Central  Europe 
and  Balkans4  ...... 

Others  (14  countries)  6 
FAR  EAST  (6 

countries)  . 

Japan  . 

China  . 

Others 6  . 

WORLD  TOTAL  (60 
countries)  . 


1931 

1932 

744.9 

699.0 

707.6 

667.8 

126.6 

157.0 

2,748.9 

2,458.0 

449.0 

426.1 

694.8 

509.2 

246.8 

253.5 

272.0 

270.6 

280.8 

282.5 

471.9 

414.1 

334.6 

302.0 

415.2 

469.7 

131.8 

199.1 

88.1 

93.0 

195.4 

177.6 

4,067.2 

3,815.7 

1933 

1934 

575.3 

748.6 

540.3 

710.0 

158.4 

189.8 

2,690.7 

3,519.7 

455.5 

480.6 

678.8 

582.7 

299.5 

381.8 

241.2 

263.7  3 

309.5 

1,000.0 

407.6 

497.7 

298.7 

3132 

538.3 

573.6 

253.1 

271.9 

108.1 

112.5 

177.1 

1892 

3,992.0 

5,064.1 

1935 

1936 

947.7 

1,004.8 

911.7 

964.9 

181.3 

179.1 

7,053.7 

8,879.7 

595.6 

846.9 

623.8 

716.4 

2,600.0 

2,600.0 

778.1 3 

870.8  3 

1,640.0 

2,963.1 

496.7 

525.9 

319.5 

356.6 

593.0 

.  634.0 

2962 

307.2 

93.1 

94.8 

194.0 

232.0 

8,810.1 

10,730.7 

“This  table  represents  only  an  approximate  comparison  between 
different  countries,  as  changes  in  currency  value,  internal  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  governmental  policies  make  accurate  comparison 
impossible.  Conversion  rates  are  taken  principally  from  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  Commerce  Reports,  January  y, 


1937. 

“In  cases  where  the  fiscal  year  does  not  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year,  the  earlier  date  has  been  used  in  this  table;  e.g.,  1931-1932  is 
listed  as  1931.  .  , .  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

“A  number  of  totals  from  minor  states  could  not  be  ascertained  lor 
this  table.  In  such  cases  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year  has  been 
arbitrarily  repeated.  In  the  case  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  for 
which  complete  figures  are  not  available  later  than  1932,  the  Bolivian 
total  for  1935  was  used  for  both  countries  for  the  three  years  of  the 
Chaco  war.  1936  figures  for  Spain  are  available  only  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year;  this  was  doubled  for  the  purposes  of  the  table. 
Totals  for  Germany  and  Italy  for  1934-1936  represent  unofficial  esti¬ 


mates.  ...  .  .  .  . 

“This  table  includes  60  countries.  A  few  minor  countries,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  ...  the  mandates  and  African 
colonies  which  have  been  omitted  due  to  lack  of  information. 


1  Sources:  League  of  Nations,  Armaments  Year  Book,  1936, 
Geneva;  official  budgets  and  miscellaneous  official  papers,  etc. 

2  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico. 

3  Includes  estimated  expenditure  on  Ethiopian  campaign. 

4  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia. 

5  Belgium,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands 
Indies,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 

6  Australia,  India,  New  Zealand,  Siam.” 

The  table  on  page  two  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  budget 
spent  for  armaments  by  each  of  the  seven  great  powers  for 
the  same  years.  For  Great  Britain  the  percentage  has  ap¬ 
proximately  doubled  since  1930-31  while  the  French  figure 
is  almost  the  same  for  1937  as  for  1930-31.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  for  which  the  percentage  will 
be  less  in  the  current  year  than  for  1930-31. 
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“MILITARY 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS  1 


(in  millions  of  national  currency) 


Per  Cent 


of  Budget 


GREAT  BRITAIN  2 

1930- 31  . 

1931- 32  . 

1932- 33  . 

1933- 34  . 

1934- 35  . 

1935- 36  . 

1936- 37 3  . 


10.8 

10.8 

10.4 
11.8 

12.4 

14.5 

20.0 


FRANCE 

1930- 31  . 

1931- 32  . 

1932  (9  months) 

1933  . . 

1934  . 

1935  . 

19363  . . 

19373  . 


28.85 

26.0 

25.0 

24.7 
23.4 
25.0 
27.2 

29.7 


GERMANY 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34  . 

1934- 35  . 

1935- 36  3 

1936- 373 


6.5 

7.7 

11.9 

11.6 

? 


ITALY 

1931- 32  . 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37  3 

1937- 8  3 


27.0 

24.8 

19.8 
22.1“ 
50.5  4 
52.7  4 

? 


JAPAN 

1931- 32  . 

1932- 33 

1933- 34  . 

1934- 35  . 

1935- 36  . 

1936- 373 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

1931  .... 

1932  ... 

1933  .... 

1934 

1935  .... 

19363 
19373  .. 


30.3 

35.9 

36.9 

44.4 
46.2 
46.6 


5.9 

4.7 

4.2 

10.4 

12.8 

18.8 

20.7 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37  3 

1937- 38  3 


16.6 

13.7 

13.0 

8.0 

10.4 

10.4 

11.4 
12.9o 


1  Sources:  1913-1914  (converted  approximately  to  1936  equiva¬ 
lents),  League  of  Nations,  Budget  Expenditures  on  National  Defense, 
1913  and  1920-22,  A.  31  (a)  (Geneva,  1922),  and  Per  Jacobsson, 
“Armaments  Expenditures  of  the  World,”  reprinted  by  The  Econo¬ 
mist  (London),  1928.  Figures  for  1930-1937,  League  of  Nations, 
Armaments  Year  Book  1936,  cited,  official  budgets,  etc. 

2  Net  total,  omitting  “receipts  appropriated  in  aid.”  Includes 
supplementary  estimates  up  to  January,  1937. 

3  Estimates. 

4  Ordinary  expenditures  were  19.3  per  cent  of  the  normal  budget  in 
1934-35 ;  22.5  per  cent  in  1935-36 ;  23.0  per  cent  in  1936-37 ;  and  23.3 
per  cent  in  1937-38. 

5  Includes  emergency  relief  expenditures. 

6  Percentage  of  total  estimates  plus  estimated  relief  expenditures, 
which  are  not  included  in  official  total  as  first  presented  to  Congress. 
National  defense  will  undoubtedly  receive  some  of  this  relief  expendi¬ 
ture  besides  the  total  given  here 


Friendly  Collective  Bargaining 

The  agreement  made  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  the  organized  employers  of  the  men’s  clothing 
industry  on  February  15  is  hailed  as  the  first  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  on  a  national  scale  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  principle  of  industrial 
organization  in  mass  production  industries. 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  union,  said  that  if  the 
workers  had  been  divided  into  craft  unions  “no  effective 
organization  of  labor  would  have  been  possible”  and  that 
a  national  agreement  could  not  have  been  negotiated  if  the 
representatives  of  labor  had  not  been  “able  to  speak  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  to  the  organized 
employers  in  the  industry.”  It  is  significant  that  20,000 
unorganized  workers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  union, 
will  profit  by  the  agreement. 

In  a  joint  statement  Mr.  Hillman  and  Bertram  J.  Cohn, 
chairman  of  the  manufacturers’  committee,  stressed  the 
fact  that  all  the  conferences  had  been  conducted  in  “a  spirit 
of  harmony.”  In  his  personal  comment  Mr.  Hillman 
pointed  out  that  “in  the  midst  of  industrial  strife  here  is 
an  industry  which  amicably  negotiates  all  questions. 
Through  the  month  or  more  of  our  current  discussions 
there  were  no  scare  headlines  of  a  strike.  We  knew  that 
some  basis  of  settlement  would  be  found.”  He  attributed 
this  to  the  industry’s  record  of  amicable  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  He  declared  that  since  1911  there  has  never  been  a 
strike  in  any  plant  where  an  agreement  was  in  force. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  12  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  which  will  amount  to  $30,000,000  annually  for 
135,000  workers,  an  average  of  $222  per  worker.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  “real  wages,”  or  what  wages  will  buy,  will 
be  only  about  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hillman  declared  that  “an  increase  of  wages  was 
asked  for  and  gained  on  the  basis  that  the  workers  in  the 
industry  are  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  a  share  that  will  enable  the  workers  to  live 
on  a  higher  standard  of  life.  It  was  not  just  a  question  of 
meeting  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

“In  other  words,  the  Amalgamated  demanded  for  its 
members  a  real  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
worker.  Unless  all  industry  does  the  same  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  cannot  continue.  The  employers  with 
whom  we  are  in  contractual  relations  have  shown  the  eco¬ 
nomic  intelligence  to  recognize  this  also.” 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  a  36-hour  week  and 
runs  for  three  years  beginning  May  15,  1937.  However, 
the  agreement  gives  either  party  the  right  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  call  for  new  negotiations  on  wages,  all  other 
conditions  of  work  remaining  static. 

Prices  and  Prosperity 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  France  when  “New 
Deal”  administrations  came  to  power  prices  were  greatly 
deflated  and  depression  prevailed.  In  both  countries  the 
new  administrations  believed  that  if  prosperity  was  to  be 
attained  under  the  capitalist  system  prices  must  rise.  But 
price  increases  ultimately  cause  lack  of  balance  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  forced  liquidation,  and  depression. 
The  way  the  two  countries  are  facing  this  contingency 
furnishes  an  interesting  contrast. 

In  France  it  is  recognized,  according  to  an  interview 
given  by  Charles  Spinasse,  French  Minister  of  Economics 
(New  York  Times,  February  21)  that  the  main  task  of 
the  French  government  is  to  check  the  rising  prices  of  food- 
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stuffs  and  manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Spinasse  declared 
that  not  only  must  the  cost  of  living  be  kept  down  but 
France  must  keep  on  exporting  and  encourage  a  large  in¬ 
flux  of  tourists  in  order  “to  stop  a  dangerous  leak  in  our 
gold  supply.”  Recovery  calls  for  larger  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  France  must  be  able  to  pay  for  them  through 
exports  in  order  to  avoid  such  an  upsetting  of  the  balance 
of  trade  as  to  incur  a  serious  drain  on  her  gold  reserves. 
The  franc  was  devalued  in  order  to  keep  French  prices  at 
competing  levels  on  world  markets.  Mr.  Spinasse  is  advo¬ 
cating  another  six  per  cent  reduction,  the  lower  limit  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  devaluation  law. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  the  workers  with  more 
purchasing  power,  shorter  hours  of  work  and  improved 
conditions  of  labor  in  order  to  get  out  of  an  “unpleasant 
situation  without  bloodshed.”  These  improvements  have 
caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  believes  the  employers  should  be  able  to  meet  by  a 
“legitimate”  rise  in  prices. 

But  the  government  declares  that  its  “purpose  is  to  slow 
the  trend  of  rising  prices.”  It  has  established  special  boards 
to  investigate  “every  suspicious  increase”  because  it  is  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  “unjustified  rises.”  The  government 
recognizes  that  the  employers  must  receive  prices  that  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  replacing  their 
stocks  of  materials  and  supplies  “but  instead  of  revaluing 
stocks  at  once,  we  want  them  revalued  only  gradually  over 
a  certain  period  of  time.” 

Mr.  Spinasse  says  that  “cooperation  among  competing 
manufacturers  can  reduce  costs  enormously.”  Therefore, 
“another  item”  in  the  French  “program  is  to  facilitate 
agreements  and  cooperation  among  producers  with  a  view 
to  lowering  their  costs.  Up  to  now,  these  so-called  coali¬ 
tions  were  frowned  upon.  We  want  to  encourage  them  and 
supervise  them.” 

If  the  rising  cost  of  living  causes  another  outbreak  of 
strikes  and  jeopardizes  the  influx  of  tourists  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  “prepared  to  see  a  number  of  unions  demand  an¬ 
other  10  or  15  per  cent  increase  in  salary.”  But  if  the 
employers  refuse  the  demands,  Mr.  Spinasse  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  “these  diverging  views”  to  “cause  any  serious 
trouble”  because  “Parliament  recently  passed  a  law  on 
compulsory  arbitration.  If  a  conflict  arises  between 
owners  and  workers,  it  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  No 
strike  is  legal  before  or  pending  arbitration.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  coming  salary  readjustments 
will  be  made  even  without  any  strike  being  called.” 

Whether  these  measures  will  be  adequate  to  control 
prices  and  effect  adjustments  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  in  connection  with  differences  over  the  share  each 
party  shall  rceive  of  the  national  income  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  is  also  the  question  whether  such  measures 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  economic  system  running  on 
even  keel.  France  cannot  maintain  a  self-sufficing  economy 
even  though  she  approximates  more  nearly  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  agriculture  than  some  other  European 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  she  must  operate  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  economy  upon  which  she  is  greatly  dependent. 

In  contrast,  developments  in  the  United  States  since 
1933  have  been  characterized  by  measures  to  boost  prices 
with  practically  no  effort  to  put  limitations  on  excessive 
increases.  The  NRA  fixed  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours,  depending  on  competition  to  protect  the  public 
against  too  great  price  rises.  As  is  well  known,  increased 
labor  costs  gave  definite  impetus  to  price  increases,  but  the 
NRA  contented  itself  with  an  appeal  to  employers  not  to 


raise  prices  so  fast  that  they  would  cut  off  their  market 
through  the  failure  of  purchasing  power  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  prices.  Moreover,  many  of  the  provisions  allowed  in 
the  codes  permitted  producers  to  control  production, 
markets  and  prices.  After  the  NRA  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  where  such 
practices  could  be  made  effective  they  were  continued. 

Furthermore,  the  dollar  was  devalued  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  prices  and  providing  a  more  favorable  market 
here  in  which  to  buy  with  foreign  currencies.  Foreign 
purchases  here  were  expected  to  increase  exports  and 
employment  and  thus  to  encourage  recovery.  In  order  to 
raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  improve  the 
economic  status  of  farmers  in  relation  to  industry,  a  definite 
program  of  limitation  of  output  of  farm  products  was  put 
into  effect. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies  some  observers  are  warning 
that  “prices  are  on  the  march,”  that  many  are  rising  dis¬ 
proportionately  to  others,  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prevent  some  prices  from  falling  below  a  certain  level,  that 
administrative  price  makers  are  continuing  their  practice  of 
curtailing  production  when  price  decreases  would  have  to 
be  made  in  order  to  maintain  their  markets,  and  that  the 
effect  of  general  price  increases  will  be  “to  cancel  the  up¬ 
ward  pressure  of  increased  purchasing  power  flowing  into 
the  system  from  government  loans  and  private  borrow¬ 
ings.”  1 

Again,  as  prices  get  out  of  line  “the  effect  will  be  to 
establish  here  and  there  in  our  economic  territory  dark, 
depressed  spots,  which  will  have  a  depressing  influence  on 
the  whole  system.  Then  we  will  see  a  halting  in  buying, 
some  strange  and  apparently  inexplicably  discouraging 
symptoms  expressing  themselves.  And  if  nothing  happens 
to  halt  the  process  the  gradual  spreading  of  the  depression 
to  the  whole  economic  scene  will  appear.”  2 

Indications  of  the  extent  and  variation  in  price  increases 
are  shown  by  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics).  The  index  of  all  commodities  has 
increased  42  per  cent  between  February  18,  1933,  and 
February  13,  1937.  During  this  period  farm  products  in¬ 
creased  118  per  cent,  foods  nearly  60  per  cent,  hides  and 
leather  products  52  per  cent,  textile  products  50  per  cent, 
fuel  and  lighting  materials  20  per  cent,  metals  and  metal 
products  16  per  cent,  building  materials  32  per  cent,  chem¬ 
icals  and  drugs  21  per  cent,  housefurnishing  goods  20  per 
cent,  and  miscellaneous  commodities  27  per  cent.  The 
index  of  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  has  in¬ 
creased  31  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  that  such  increases  in  wholesale  prices 
will  soon  cause  significant  rises  in  retail  prices.  When  that 
occurs  the  failure  of  purchasing  power  among  the  small 
income  groups  to  keep  pace  with  price  increases  will  cause 
reverberations  throughout  the  economic  system. 

The  Brookings  Institution  in  its  study  of  Income  and 
Economic  Progress  stressed  the  need  for  decreases  in  prices 
as  efficiency  and  lower  costs  permit.  The  failure  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  lower  income  groups  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
fruits  of  economic  progress  is  pointed  to  in  explanation  of 
the  maladjustments  which  produce  depressions.  Just  how 
the  more  efficient  producers  are  to  be  induced  or  compelled 
to  share  more  with  the  lower  income  groups  remains  in  the 
realm  of  speculation.  Throughout  the  history  of  industrial 
development,  the  urge  has  always  been  present  to  retain  as 

ijohn  T.  Flynn,  “Other  People’s  Money,’’  The  New  Republic, 
February  24,  1937. 

2  Ibid. 
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much  as  possible  of  the  gains  resulting  from  increased 
efficiency.  Now,  however,  the  situation  is  fundamentally 
altered,  due  to  the  advent  of  a  (potentially)  surplus  econ¬ 
omy.  Society  is  faced,  therefore,  with  a  problem,  unprece¬ 
dented  in  nature,  the  seriousness  of  which  becomes  steadily 
more  apparent. 

Three  Agricultural  Reports 

The  reports  of  three  special  committees  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  consider  certain  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  have  recently  been  made  public  and  the  President  has 
sent  them  to  Congress  accompanied  by  concise  messages 
which  interpret  their  significance  to  the  public.  The  first 
was  on  the  future  of  the  great  plains,  the  second  on  farm 
tenancy,  and  the  third  on  crop  insurance. 

“The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains" 

The  Great  Plains  Committee  of  which  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
former  administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration,  was  chairman,  ventured  to  say:  “The  land  may 
bloom  again  if  man  once  more  makes  his  peace  with  nature. 
Careful  planting  will  give  him  back  the  foothill  trees ;  ter¬ 
racing  will  save  lush  foothill  farms ;  a  wise  use  of  the  land 
will  restore  grass  for  controlled  grazing ;  fewer  and  larger 
farms  on  scientifically  selected  sites  may  yield  under  the 
plow  a  comfortable  living.”  The  committee  noted  that 
“restless  movements  and  counter  movements  of  people  al¬ 
ways  have  been  characteristic  of  life  in  the  Great  Plains.” 
It  was  estimated  that  about  40,000  families,  including  about 
165,000  persons,  have  moved  out  of  the  drought  areas  since 
1930. 

A  comprehensive  program  suggesting  appropriate  action 
by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  is  outlined  in  the  report. 
The  program  has  special  reference  to  areas  recently  affected 
by  drought  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
continuing  work  of  conservation  in  these  areas  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  public  works  proposed  recently 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  which  recommended 
to  Congress  a  six-year  program  of  land  and  water  control 
to  cost  5  billion  dollars.  A  special  federal  agency  to  carry 
on  the  program  in  the  states  named  is  recommended.  The 
committee  also  believes  that  public  opinion  in  these  states  is 
ready  for  action  and  that  the  people  in  the  areas  “will 
invoke  the  power  of  voluntary  cooperation  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  any  of  the  virtues  of  local  initiative  and  self  reliance.” 

Among  specific  recommendations  are  the  following: 
development  of  small  irrigation  systems;  continued  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  resettlement  of  families;  compensation  of 
local  governments  when  federal  land  acquisition  results  in 
the  shrinkage  of  the  local  tax  revenues ;  control  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  insect  pests;  establishment  of  cooperative  grazing 
associations;  change  in  farm  practices  so  as  to  use  every 
means  of  conserving  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  report  is 
obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  at  40  cents 
per  copy. 

Farm  Tenancy 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy,  of  which 
Secretary  Wallace  was  chairman,  has  submitted  extensive 
findings  and  recommendations  in  a  mimeographed  report  of 
73  pages.  The  committee  reviews  comprehensive  data  in 
regard  to  the  spread  of  farm  tenancy:  “Half  a  century 


ago  one  of  every  four  farmers  was  a  tenant.  Today,  two 
of  every  five  are  tenants.  .  .  .For  the  past  ten  years  the 
number  of  new  tenants  every  year  has  been  about  40,000. 

.  .  .  Fully  half  of  the  total  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  has  no  adequate  farm  security.  ...  We  have  to  deal 
with  abuses  that  have  been  developing  for  two  centuries. 
We  cannot  correct  them  over-night.  But  we  can  begin.” 

“The  extreme  poverty  of  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
farm  population  reflects  itself  in  a  standard  of  living  below 
any  level  of  decency.”  The  committee  recommends  mod¬ 
erate  government  loans  to  enable  tenants,  croppers  and 
farm  laborers  to  become  owners;  the  transfer  of  families 
on  marginal  land  to  more  favorable  soil;  federal-state  co¬ 
operation  to  improve  present  systems  of  leasing  land.  The 
committee  further  recommends  that  the  federal  government 
purchase  and  dispose  of  land  under  long  term  contracts  to 
operating  farmers.  It  is  suggested  that  a  new  agency  to 
be  named  the  Farm  Security  Corporation  be  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  The  committee  believes  that  “in  some  cases  co¬ 
operative  groups  may  well  be  aided  to  acquire  land  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  long  lease  for  sub-leasing  to  group  members.  The 
cooperative  organization  would  serve  the  function  of  a  non¬ 
profit  seeking  landlord,  working  in  the  interest  of  its  mem¬ 
bership.”  It  is  asked  that  Congress  make  available  a 
definite  sum  each  year  for  a  period  of  years  to  finance  the 
program. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  need  for  education  and  health 
services  and  to  civil  liberties.  “The  committee  strongly 
recommends  that  states  guarantee  to  these  groups  [tenant 
and  labor  organizations]  and  enforce  the  rights  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  of  organization  to  achieve  their  legitimate 
objectives.  It  also  recommends  the  repeal  of  state  laws 
which  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  quit  a  contract  while  in 
debt,  since  such  laws  abridge  civil  liberties  of  tenants  and 
tend  to  nullify  federal  anti-peonage  acts.”  Committees  of 
arbitration  are  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  and  promoting  better  relationships  between  tenants 
and  landlords  and  farm  laborers  and  their  employers. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  are  being  considered  by 
the  committees  on  agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate. 

Crop  Insurance 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Crop  Insurance  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  plan  be  worked  out  to  cover  wheat  beginning 
with  the  crop  year  1938.  It  is  suggested  that  a  system  of 
insurance  could  be  built  up  by  allowing  payments  of  premi¬ 
ums  by  farmers  either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Such  a  system  of 
crop  insurance  should  be  linked  with  one  of  storage  of 
reserves  in  favorable  years,  to  be  drawn  upon  during 
periods  of  crop  failure.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  plan  be  begun  on  an  experimental  basis  of  insuring 
not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  planted  wheat  crop  for 
the  year  1938.  It  is  specifically  stated  that  insurance  is  to 
be  provided  only  against  crop  failure  and  not  against  losses 
from  declining  prices.  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
recommended  that  the  system  apply  first  to  wheat  but  that 
provision  be  made  for  its  application  to  other  crops  in  later 
years.  He  believes  that  a  system  of  crop  insurance  would 
protect  both  farmers  and  consumers,  and  says  that  financial 
participation  by  the  federal  government  should  be  limited 
to  administrative  expenses,  the  purchase  and  handling  of 
commodities  necessary  to  start  the  program  and  the  setting 
up  of  reserves  to  meet  extraordinary  needs  in  the  event  of 
a  series  of  years  of  poor  crops. 
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Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer's  Confession  of  Faith, 
a  review  of  "The  Meaning  of  Christ  fo 
Me"  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  influential  leader  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  XJ.S.A.  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  power¬ 
ful  speakers  in  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  North  America,  and,  as  a  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  since  1891,  a 
man  who  has  probably  had  more  to  do  with 
the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  than  any  other  one  person 
in  that  denomination.  Aside  from  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  probably  no  man  has  influenced  as 
many  college  students  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer.  He  has  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  any  Christian  leader  in  our  nation  today, 
and  the  story  can  well  be  believed  that  he 
is  the  only  man  graduating  from  Princeton 
University  who  ever  equalled  the  record  of 
another  graduate  of  that  great  institution 
one  hundred  years  ago,  Aaron  Burr.  While 
no  man  has  enough  knowledge  of  others  to 
make  comparisons  with  any  degree  of  final¬ 
ity  regarding  the  reading  habits  of  men,  yet 
perhaps  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  read 
more  v/idely  in  Christian  literature  than  any 
other  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
today,  with  perhaps  the  possible  exception 
of  two  or  three  professors  at  our  theological 
seminaries.  During  the  last  forty  years,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  has  written  not  less  than 
thirty  volumes,  of  which  eight  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  life  and  teachings  and 
meaning  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
series  of  eight  volumes  began  with  what  is 
probably  his  most  famous  one,  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  which  he  published  in  1896, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
It  was  followed  by  Remember  Jesus  Christ 
(1899),  Christ  and  Life  (1901),  The  Principles 
of  Jesus  (1902),  The  Deity  of  Christ  (1908), 
Seeking  the  Mind  of  Christ  (1926),  The 
Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  (1936),  and  now, 
his  latest  book,  The  Meaning  of  Christ  To 
Me  (1937 — Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York.  $1.50).  As  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  this  volume  is  what  might  be  called 
the  most  personal  of  all  Dr.  Speer's  books 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  author  is  now  seventy  years  of  age. 
Most  of  his  life  work  is  done,  and  this  book, 
we  would  take  it,  is  meant  to  contain  Dr. 
Speer’s  maturest  views  on  the  tremendous 
themes  related  to  the  Person  and  work  of 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  not  one  of  Dr.  Speer’s 
greatest  books,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deem  it  as  the  most  significant  volume  of 
his  as  regards  his  own  personal  faith.  We 
believe  the  volume  deserves  the  most  ‘care¬ 
ful,  searching  examination,  and  we  would 
like  to  give  it  that  in  this  review. 

If  the  author  of  this  review  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  personal  word,  he  would  say  that 
he  has  heard  Dr.  Speer  always  with  the 
greatest  blessing,  that  he  has  in  his  library 
more  than  half  of  Dr.  Speor’s  books,  some 
of  which  he  has  read  with  great  care,  and 
most  of  them  with  profit,  and  that  he  opened 
this  volume,  he  must  admit,  with  prejudice, 
but  with  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  book,  for, 
however  much  the  writer  of  this  review 
might  have  been  compelled,  during  the  last 
three  years,  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Speer  In 
many  of  his  missionary  policies,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  claimed  that,  In  his  own  conclusion 
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regarding  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Dr.  Speer 
was  to  be  trusted  implicitly.  The  reading  of 
this  book  was  a  shock  to  the  reviewer,  and 
he  has  closed  it  after  the  fourth  careful 
reading  within  four  days,  saddened  with 
what  he  has  discovered  (and  has  failed  to 
discover)  in  these  one  hundred  ninety  pages. 

This  volume,  What  Christ  Means  To  Me, 
is  divided  into  six  chapters,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles:  “What  the  Earthly  Life  of 
Christ  Means  To  Me”,  “What  the  Person  of 
Christ  Means  To  Me”,  “Y/bat  the  Death  of 
Christ  Means  To  Me”,  “Y/hat  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  Means  To  Me”,  “Y/hat  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  Means  To  Me”,  “What 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  Means  To  Me”. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  book  as  we 
read  it  through  was  that  it  contained  too 
many  quotations,  and  quotations  of  too  great 
length,  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  If  this  were 
an  historical  or  doctrinal  treatment  of  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ,  then  probably 
many  quotations  from  commentators,  and 
theologians,  and  church  historians,  would  be 
in  place,  but  the  title  of  this  book  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  more  or  less  a 
personal  confession  of  Dr.  Speer’s  faith  re¬ 
garding  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  volume  is  occupied  by 
quotations  either  from  books  which  Dr. 
Speer  ha3  read  or  from  the  Scriptures.  At 
least  ten  thousand  words  in  this  volume  are 
the  words  of  other  men.  He  has  referred 
by  name  to  over  ninety  different  men,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  has  made  quotations  from 
their  writings.  For  this  reason,  one  feels 
that  the  volume  is  not  so  much  a  personal 
confession  of  what  Dr.  Speer  believes  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  what  he 
has  found  that  has  pleased  "him  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  other  men  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus.  These  long  quotations  very  definitely 
slow  down,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase, 
the  movement  of  the  book.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ,  he  quotes  one  hundred  lines  from 
Browning’s  famous  poem,  “An  Epistle  Con¬ 
taining  the  Strange  Medical  Experience  of 
Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician".  Y/e  do  not 
want  to  appear  unduly  critical  of  Dr.  Speer’s 
method  of  presenting  his  theme,  but  it  does 
seem  a  little  bit  strange  that,  when  a  man 
has  written  over  half  a  million  words  on  the 
life,  and  work,  and  teachings,  and  Person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  should  have  to  end 
his  chapter  on  “What  the  Earthly  Life  of 
Christ  Means  To  Me”,  by  quoting  one 
hundred  lines  from  such  a  difficult  writer 
as  Robert  Browning  regarding  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Lazarus,  many  of  which  lines  are, 
however  beautiful,  purely  fanciful.  In  other 
words,  if  this  book  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  unbelieving  college  student, 
or  an  ordinary  layman,  when  he  came  to  this 
long  quotation  from  Robert  Browning,  he 
would,  I  am  afraid,  begin  to  lose  interest  in 
the  volume.  So  also  in  his  chapter  on  “What 
the  Person  of  Christ  Means  To  Me”,  the  last 


Editor's  Note: 

In  presenting  this  important  re¬ 
view  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  lat¬ 
est  book,  we  believe  that  you  will 
have  a  fuller  understanding  if  you 
will  read  first  the  Editorial,  “Dr. 
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eleven  pages  are  occupied  entirely  with  three 
long  quotations.  In  the  middle  of  his  third 
chapter  on  such  a  sacred  and  personal  theme 
as  “What  the  Death  of  Christ  Means  To 
Me”,  Dr.  Speer  gives  a  quotation,  covering 
five  pages  of  fine  type,  from  Y/illiazn  Ander¬ 
son’s  Filial  Honor  to  God,  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  “Father,  save  Me  from  this 
hour".  One  wonders  just  exactly  what  the 
relationship  is  of  a  long  discussion  of  such 
a  very  technical  point  to  the  meaning  of  the 
precious  death  of  the  Son  of  God  to  one 
who  has  been  at  the  very  front  of  the  battle 
for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  last 
forty-five  years.  Likewise,  in  the  midst  of 
the  last  chapter  on  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  is  a  long  quotation  on  the  subject  of 
the  millennium,  and  three  pages  of  small 
type  quoting  from  Hugh  Martin’s  book,  The 
Necessity  of  the  Second  Coming.  This  same 
chapter  ends  with  a  quotation  of  one 
hundred  twenty-nine  lines  from  a  poem  by 
Barbara  MacAndrew.  Most  readers,  when 
picking  up  this  book,  interested  in  what 
Dr.  Speer  himself  believes,  will  pass  over, 
for  the  most  part,  much  of  this  quoted  ma¬ 
terial.  We  have  just  wondered  why  one  who 
ha3  lived  so  richly,  and  read  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  so  continually,  and  has  proclaimed 
Christ  in  His  Lordship  so  fearlessly,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  who  has  talked  to 
college  students  for  forty  years  ^  on  the 
precious  privileges  of  companionship  with 
Christ,  and  of  persona!  dealings  with  the 
Lord  Jesus,  should,  in  his  maturest  years, 
in  a  book  such  as  this,  feel  led  to  crowd  his 
pages  with  such  a  multitude  of  quotations 
from  other  people,  especially  long  quotations 
that  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  Dr. 
Speer’s  own  personal  faith  in  Christ. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning 
this  book,  one  more  remark  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  is  that  so  much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  old.  If  there  is  one  word  that  could 
characterize  the  earlier  writings  of  Dr. 
Speer,  it  would  probably  be  the  word  “fresh¬ 
ness”,  and,  if  we  could  use  two  words,  then 
we  would  add  one  other  “virility”.  Both  of 
these  characteristics  seem  to  be  strangely 
lacking  in  this  volume.  Speaking  only  of 
the  first,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  matter 
of  freshness.  On  the  very  first  page  of  Dr. 
Speer’s  early  book  published  forty  years 
ago,  Studies  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  he 
refers,  in  the  second  sentence,  to  Horace 
Bushnell’s  famous  chapter  “The  Character 
of  Jesus  Forbidding  His  Possible  Classifica¬ 
tion  with  Men”,  a  book  that  seems  to  have 
made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  Dr. 
Speer  in  his  early  manhood,  and  to  which 
book  our  author  often  refers  in  this  early 
volume  (thirteen  times)  and  in  later  vol¬ 
umes  which  have  come  from  his  pen.  Open¬ 
ing  now  his  latest  work,  the  one  we  are 
reviewing,  we  find  six  distinct  references 
to  this  work,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
book  from  which  Dr.  Speer  quotes,  and  he 
has  placed  before  bis  reader  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  words  from  the  writings  of  Bushnell. 
If  anyone  is  acquainted  with  Dr.  Speer’s 
writings,  they  will  find  all  this  repeating  a 
little  bit  monotonous.  In  this  new  volume 
Dr.  Speer  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  God,  and  as  we  opened,  the  other 
day,  his  volume,  Seeking  the  Mind  of  Christ, 
we  saw  the  same  theme  similarly  elaborated 
in  his  chapter  on  prayer.  It  had  been  years 
since  we  read  the  author’s  widely  influen¬ 
tial  booklet,  The  Deity  of  Christ,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  opened  it  again  to  compare  it 
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with  the  second  chapter  of  this  new  volume, 
that  we  were  astonished  to  discover  that 
chapter  two  of  Dr.  Speer’s  new  book  is  the 
address  word  for  word,  which  he  gave  at 
Northfield  some  thirty  years  ago.  Must  we 
then  conclude  that  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  means  no  more  to  this  leader  of  the 
■  Church  at  seventy  years  of  age  than  He 
meant  to  him  when  he  was  forty  years  old? 
Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given,  but 
the  general  reaction  in  reading  this  book, 
if  one  has  followed  Dr.  Speer  for  years,  will 
be  one  of  disappointment  and  no  little 
amazement,  that  there  should  be  nothing 
here  that  could  be  called  fresh  or  new.  In 
fact,  the  grip,  and  power,  and  virility,  that 
marked  Dr.  Speer’s  earlier  writings  seem 
somehow  to  be  lacking  in  most  of  these 
pages. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  statement 
that  on  the  whole  the  book  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  gripping  power  of  his  earlier 
writings.  Let  us  grant  at  once  that  there 
are  here  and  there  some  excellent  para¬ 
graphs.  Strange  to  say.  most  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  chapter  which  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  author’s  message  on  the  deity 
of  Christ  given  thirty  years  ago.  The  best 
chapter  in  all  the  book,  probably  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  is  the  last,  on  the 
significance  of  the  truth  of  the  Second  Com¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord.  Here  Dr.  Speer  speaks  out 
with  his  old  fire  and  enthusiasm.  “We  need 
the  hope  of  Christ’s  coming  to  fortify  our 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  which  cannot  be 
kept  alive  simply  by  a  belief  in  supernatural 
occurrences  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
We  need  it  to  vivify  and  to  keep  quick  and 
active  our  living  Christian  faith  today.  It 
is  easy  for  Christian  faith  to  die  away  into 
what  is  purely  intellectual,  historical,  ex¬ 
ternal.  Men  love  to  have  to  do  with  a 
Christ  of  ancient  history,  and  they  do  not 
like  to  have  to  do  with  a  Christ  of  present 
life  and  a  Christ  of  coming  judgment.  People 
would  rather  have  Christ  wandering  up  and 
down  through  Palestine  eighteen  centuries 
past,  than  testing  their  present-day  lives  by 
the  standard  of  His  own,  or  standing  over 
them  as  the  judge  already  waiting  at  the 
door.  The  element  of  expectation  is  essential 
to  life.  We  cannot  retain  pure  and  fresh 
and  quick  our  faith  in  the  Christ  Who  died 
and  rose  again  unless  we  believe  also  in  the 
Christ  Who  is  reigning  now  and  Who  is 
again  to  come.”  He  follows  this  with  a 
strong  criticism  of  the  meager,  inadequate 
treatment  of  the  Second  Advent  in  the  great 
three-volume  Systematic  Theology  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge.  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  all  the  book  is  his  report  of  Dr. 
John  Kelman’s  last  sermon  in  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  so  good  that  we  cannot  help 
but  repeat  it  here.  “On  the  last  night  of 
Br.  John  Kelman’s  stay  in  America,  where 
he  so  richly  served  Christ  and  His  Church, 
I  heard  him  recount  the  story  of  his  years 
among  us.  Of  all'  his  experiences,  he  said 
one  stood  out  above  the  rest,  and  it  came 
to  him  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  take  up 
the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 
He  had  as  a  fellow  passenger  the  late  Dr. 
Matthew  D.  Mann,  of  Buffalo,  the  famous 
surgeon  who  did  all  that  human  skill  could 
do  to  save  Mr.  McKinley’s  life  after  his  as¬ 
sassination.  I  knew  Dr.  Mann  as  a  dear 
friend  for  many  years.  He  was  a  great 
fisherman,  and  he  was  a  devout  but  very 
reticent  Christian,  with  a  deep  love  which 
he  found  it  hard  to  disclose.  Dr.  Kelman 
said  that  each  evening  he  and  Dr.  Mann  met 
on  the  upper  deck  in  a  quiet  spot  behind 
one  of  the  lifeboats  and  talked  together. 
Night  by  night  Dr.  Mann  opened  wider  his 
inner  heart  as  they  discussed  our  sad  and 
divided  and  weary  world.  On  the  last  eve¬ 
ning,  at  length,  Dr.  Mann  burst  forth,  T  will 
tell  you,  Dr.  Kelman,  what  we  need.  We 
need  an  Emperor.  The  world  needs  an  Em¬ 


peror.’  ‘An  Emperor’,  Dr.  Kelman  replied, 
‘for  our  democratic  world?’  ‘Yes’,  answered 
Dr.  Mann,  ‘an  Emperor.  And  I  will  tell  you 
His  Name;  His  Name  is  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  no  hope  until  we  make  Him  Em¬ 
peror.’  ” 

Before  considering  the  author’s  deep,  un¬ 
derlying  tragic  misconception  of  the*  New 
Testament  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  cannot  here  ignore  some  of  the 
(comparatively)  minor  blunders  Dr.  Speer 
has  made  in  this  book.  He  certainly  has  the 
right  to  his  own  opinion  in  interpreting  the 
New  Testament,  providing  his  interpretation 
is  in  accord  with  the  continuous  faith  of  the 
Church  down  through  the  ages,  but  we 
wonder  if  one  can  accurately  say,  after 
carefully  reading  the  Gospels,  that  “it  v/as 
the  princes  of  this  world  and  not  the  people, 
that  wished  the  death  of  Jesus”.  Paul  does 
say  that  “the  princes  of  this  world  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory”,  but  he  does  not  at  the 
same  time  say  that  the  multitude  did  not 
want  Him  crucified.  In  fact,  Matthew  clearly 
tells  us  that  “the  chief  priests  and  elders 
persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should 
ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Je3us”  (Matt. 
27:20).  Mark  tells  us  that  immediately  after 
Christ’s  prayer  in  Gethsemane  came  Judas, 
“and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  and  the  elders”  (Mark 
14:43).  Matthew  also  tells  us  that  when 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  he 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  and 
that,  after  declaring  his  innocence,  then 
answered  all  the  people  and  said,  “His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children”  (Matt.  27: 
24,25).  Dr.  Speer  has  forgotten  some  facts 
clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  when 
he  makes  such  a  statement  as  this.  Further¬ 
more,  he  would  find  the  great  majority  of 
Christian  scholars  opposed  to  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Colossians  2:14,  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  “the  nailing  to  it  (the  cross)  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  proconsul”.  At  the  end 
of  his  first  chapter,  after  a  long  quotation 
from  Browning’s*  poem  regarding  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Lazarus,  Dr.  Speer  makes  a  very 
strange  statement:  “As  Jesus  in  his  earthly 
life  lived  the  heavenly  life,  and  Lazarus 
after  him,  in  his  measure,  so  we  in  our 
measure  too”.  Now  the  plain  fact  is  that 
there  isn’t  one  single  syllable  in  the  record 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  that  would 
tell  us  that  he  lived  any  such  a  thing  as 
“the  heavenly  life”,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family  at  Bethany 
or  any  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Presumably  Dr.  Speer  means  that  Lazarus 
lived  this  heavenly  life  when  Christ  called 
him  out  of  the  grave,  and  his  later  de¬ 
cease.  We  do  not  believe  that  his  body  was 
any  different  after  his  resurrection  than  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  not  a  resurrection  body,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  and  almost  every  scholar 
here  would  agree,  Lazarus  later  died  again. 
In  this  very  same  paragraph  after  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul — “Set  your 
mind  on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on 
the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth”,  we 
have  this  strange  concluding  sentence:  "To 
the  end  that  this  might  be  a  possibility  for 
us,  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  the  flesh  one  true 
earthly  life,  that,  living  over  again  that 
earthly  life  of  His,  we  might  learn  how  to 
enter  even  now  and  live  here  in  the  present 
world  His  eternal  and  heavenly  life”.  Well, 
the  truth  is  we  do  not  learn  “how  to  enter” 
into  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  Christ  Who 
enters  into  us.  Y/e  could  read  the  Gospel 
stories  through  every  week,  and  attempt  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  scrupu¬ 
lously,  but  still  we  would  never  have  “His 
eternal  and  heavenly  life”  unless  we  ware 
born  again.  Here  is  one  of  the  saddest  miss¬ 
ing  notes  of  this  book — there  is  not  a  word 
from  cover  to  cover  about  a  man  being 
born  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  strange 


to  say,  there  is  no  definite  statement  in  this 
volume  about  the  truth  of  Christ  living  in 
us.  There  are  references  here  to  Christ’s 
companionship  loith  us,  but  the  reviewer  has 
searched  in  vain  to  find  any  inkling  that  Dr. 
Speer  believes  that  the  living  Christ  actually 
lives  in  us  and  communicates  to  us  His  very 
eternal  life.  In  this  sentence  is  one  of  the 
deep  errors  of  Dr.  Speer’s  thinking — he  em¬ 
phasizes  continually  what  we  are  to  do  to 
attain  Christian  character,  and  the  life 
which  is  in  Christ,  but  he  relegates  almost 
to  oblivion  the  first  great  essential  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  that  is  for  a  man  to  receive 
unto  himself  the  living  Lord  and  the  life 
which  is  in  Christ. 

Now  we  all  know  that  Dr.  Speer  has  been 
through  a  great  valley  of  sorrow  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  all  of  our  hearts  went  out  to 
him  in  deepest  sympathy  and  love  in  that 
dark  hour.  The  reviewer  himself  wrote  Dr. 
Speer  a  note,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  long 
letter  in  his  own  hand  that  was  beautiful 
indeed,  and  we  can  believe  that  a  father, 
suddenly  bereft  of  a  son  may  long  to  talk 
to  that  boy,  even  though  the  boy  is  in 
glory.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  human  nature. 

I  remember  the  private  secretary  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Bible  teachers  of  this  country, 
who  is  now  in  glory,  telling  me  that  some 
weeks  after  this  famous  man’s  wife  died,  he, 
the  secretary,  pushed  open  the  door  connect¬ 
ing  the  offices,  and  found  him  on  his  knees 
by  a  chair,  crying  out  to  God:  “Oh  Susie, 
Susie,  why  did  you  have  to  go?”  And  when 
one  overhears  a  saint  of  God  so  praying,  all 
one  can  do  is  to  close  the  door  quietly  and 
leave  him  or  her  with  God.  These  are  experi¬ 
ences  which  every  human  soul  must  know 
for  itself,  but  is  it  not  dangerous  to  build  on 
this,  what  seems  to  be  an  instinct  of  the 
human  heart,  any  doctrinal  conviction?  For 
this  reason,  no  matter  what  Dr.  Speer’s  own 
personal  experiences  have  been  during  the 
last  two  years,  because  the  Word  of  God  is 
absolutely  silent  on  the  matter,  we  believe 
he  ought  not  to  put  in  print  as  part  of  his 
own  creed  the  following  words:  “Thousands 
upon  thousands  can  testify  that  He  is  our 
inseparable  companion,  and  that  we  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  him  and  in  him  by  those 
whom  we  love  and  have  lost  from  their 
earthly  sight  and  touch,  but  who  are  near 
members  of  that  encompassing  host  of  whom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  (12:1). 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  communication 
in  human  speech  between  us  and  them  .  .  . 
but  the  dead  live  by  the  witness  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection,  and  they  live  with  us  because 
Christ  lives  with  us,  and  they  are  in  Christ, 
and  we  may  speak  to  them  in  him  as  we 
speak  to  him.” 

It  is  with  nothing  less  than  amazement 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  volume  one  sud¬ 
denly  stumbles  upon  a  quotation  which  Dr. 
Speer  certainly  would  seem  to  approve,  that 
every  babe  born  into  the  world  is,  at  the 
time  of  that  birth,  "as  free  from  guilt  and 
its  condemnation  as  Adam  was  (when) 
created.  Of  course  there  are  all  the  added 
tendencies  toward  sin  and  all  the  physical 
and  mental  weaknesses  which  grow  out  of 
long  habits  indulged  by  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  human  parents;  but,  spiritually, 
every  human  child  starts  as  free  and  with 
as  much  ground  for  hope  as  Adam  started. 
Until,  therefore,  a  child  has  deliberately 
and  wilfully  chosen  to  sin,  he  is  not  a  sinner 
and  does  not  stand  under  condemnation.” 
The  terrible  error  in  this  statement  is  not 
at  all  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  no  less  a  one  than  Dr.  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull,  in  his  very  interesting  book, 
Our  Misunderstood  Bible.  Such  a  statement 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  Paul’s  great  words 
in  Romans  5:12 — “Wherefore  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned”.  The  whole  argument 
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of  the  last  part  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Romans  deliberately  contradicts  such  a 
statement  as  Dr.  Trumbull  has  here  made, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Speer.  The  sixteenth  question 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  reads:  “Did  all 
mankind  fall  in  Adam’s  first  transgression?” 
And  the  answer,  which  would  certainly  .ex¬ 
press  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  is:  “The  covenant  being 
made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  his  posterity,  all  mankind,  descending 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in 
him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first  trans¬ 
gression”. 

It  is  in  reading  the  third  chapter  of  Dr. 
Speer’s  new  book  on  “What  the  Death  of 
Christ  Means  To  Me”  that  we  receive  our 
greatest  shock,  and  with  each  reading  one 
who  adheres  to  the  New  Testament  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ  must  grow  sadder  and  sadder.  In 
these  forty  pages  Dr.  Speer  gives  us  seven 
meanings  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  it 
would  be  well  perhaps  to  list  them  as  he 
gives  them,  following  each  with  page  refer¬ 
ences,  so  the  reader  may  know  what  points 
Dr.  Speer  chooses  to  elaborate,  and  what 
merely  to  state  in  briefest  terms:  (1)  the 
death  of  Christ  is  “the  supreme  act  of  the 
struggle  of  good  with  evil  .  .  .  the  death 
grapple  of  God  with  Evil"  (82-91);  (2)  “the 
death  of  Christ  makes  almost  intelligible  to 
us  our  own  so  vastly  lesser  tragedies”  (91, 
92);  (3)  the  death  of  Christ  is  “the  great 
event  which  brings  God  fully  into  our  human 
experience”  (91) ;  (4)  the  death  of  Christ 
“has  carried  our  human  experience  unto 
God”  (92,93);  (5)  the  death  of  Christ 

"threw  light  back  on  the  deepest  experience 
in  the  experience  of  Christ,  namely,  his 
agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane”  (93- 
100).  (It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Speer’s 
attempt  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  Geth¬ 
semane  occupies  more  space  than  any  single 
interpretation  which  he  chooses  to  present 
of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
In  other  words,  he  dwells  far  more  in  detail 
on  what  happened  before  the  Cross  than 
what  happened  on  the  Cross).  (6)  The  death 
of  Christ  “reveals  both  the  limitlessness  and 
the  limitedness  of  God”  (100-111).  We  pos¬ 
sibly  ought  to  dwell  here  on  this  point  for  a 
moment,  for  Dr.  Speer  gives  eleven  full 
pages  to  its  exposition.  He  says:  “Christ 
chose  for  himself  deliberately  the  moral 
limitation  and  narrowing  of  life  to  the  ends 
that  are  right,  and  we  cannot  approach 
Christ  without  feeling  this,  a  new  tone  in 
the  air,  a  tightening  of  the  cords,  a  closing 
up  of  the  gaps  in  life.  He  found  the  glory 
of  his  life  in  these  moral  incapacities  and 
we  draw  from  this  the  great  lesson  that, 
after  all,  it  is  moral  inability  for  wrong  as 
well  as  moral  capacity  for  right  that  is  the 
secret  for  moral  power.  This  is  the  very 
core  of  true  religion.  This  is  one  thing  that 
separates  our  religion  from  all  other  re¬ 
ligions  in  the  world  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God  lim¬ 
ited  himself  and  became  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  Son  of  God,  who  was  the  Son  of  Man, 
died  for  us  on  his  Cross.  He  saved  others. 
Himself  he  could  not  save  because  he  would 
not.  That  was  one  limitation.  He  let  down 
his  power.”  We  leave  such  an  intangible 
theory  about  the  Cross,  so  vague  and  so  far 
from  the  actual,  concrete  meaning  of  Christ’s 
death,  for  the  reader  himself  to  consider. 
(7)  Thus  far  one-half  of  the  entire  chapter 
on  the  meaning  of  Christ  to  Dr.  Speer  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  consideration  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  and  with 
this  theory  of  self-imposed  moral  limitation. 
Finally,  Dr.  Speer  says  (112-114) :  “The  death 
of  Christ  is  the  fact  in  history,  the  great 
objective  deed,  which,  completed  by  the  Res¬ 
urrection,  is  the  basis  of  Christian  salvation 
both  as  faith  and  as  experience.  Salvation 
is  something  done  for  us,  not  by  us.”  On 
page  89,  Dr.  Speer  himself  summarizes  what 


he  believes  to  be  the  truth  concerning 
Christ’s  death.  “  ‘The  mystery  of  iniquity’ 
was  met  and  matched  in  the  death  of  Christ 
by  ‘the  mystery  of  godliness’  .  .  .  ‘The  man 
of  sin’  was  vanquished  by  the  Man  of 
Righteousness,  the  true  Man  of  God,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  us  the  power  of 
this  iniquity  and  of  the  man  of  sin  from 
whom  it  emanates  is  broken  by  the  power 
of  the  Son  of  God,  a  new  life  released  by  the 
death  and  flowing  from  the  life  of  Christ 
supplants  the  old  life  in  us,  and  we  go  forth 
new  creatures.  This  is  the  glorious  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament  about  the  death  of 
Christ"  (here  Dr.  Speer  quotes  Rom.  8:4-11). 

Now  is  this  a  correct  summary  of  the  full 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  concerning 
the  death  of  our  Lord?  We  emphatically 
believe  it  is  not.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Speer 
says:  “His  death  was  the  gift  of  his  life, 
the  blood  of  his  Cross  was  his  out-poured 
life”.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Speer  quotes  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  word  “ransom”  occurs,  as  well  as  the 
word  "propitiation”.  It  is  also  true  that  Dr. 
Speer  quotes  Isaiah  53:4-7,  and  that  he 
speaks  (though  not  in  this  chapter)  of  "the 
living  deed  of  the  Atonement”,  and  “the  re¬ 
demption  that  he  wrought,”  but  here  is  a 
most  amazing  thing,  that  one  who  has  lived 
in  the  New  Testament  for  half  a  century 
and  who  has  spoken  hundreds  of  times,  and 
written  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words, 
concerning  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament, 
should  devote  forty  pages  to  an  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  should  not  quote  one  single  New 
Testament  passage  revealing  that  on  the 
Cross  His  precious  Blood  xvas  shed  lor  us! 
In  this  chapter  there  are  over  one  hundred 
quotations  from  and  references  to  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  and,  after  reading 
this  chapter  through  microscopically  five 
times,  the  reviewer  has  yet  to  find  one  single 
reference  to  or  one  single  quotation  from 
any  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  Blood  of  Christ  is  mentioned  1  In  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  and  Revelation  there  are 
twenty-one  different  passages  in  which  the 
Blood  of  Christ  is  referred  to,  and  in  the 
Gospels  there  are  seven  different  verses  con¬ 
taining  words  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  in 
which  His  precious  Blood  is  spoken  of,  and 
not  one  of  these  twenty-eight  verses  does  Dr. 
Speer  choose  to  refer  to  or  to  quote  in  all 
these  forty  pages  on  the  death  of  our  Lord! 
Paul  tells'  us  that  Christ  was  (here  we  use 
the  R.Y.,  as  Dr.  Speer  does)  “set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  by  His  Blood" 
(Rom.  3:25),  that  we  are  “justified  by  His 
Blood"  (Rom.  5:9);  that  it  is  in  Him  that 
“we  have  redemption  through  His  Blood” 
(1:17) ;  that  we  are  “made  nigh  in  the  Blood 
of  Christ”  (Eph.  2:13).  The  New  Testament 
tells  us  that  the  Lord  Jesus  “made  peace 
through  the  Blood  of  His  Cross”  (Col.  1:20), 
that  we  are  redeemed  “with  the  precious 
Blood  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  with¬ 
out  spot,  even  the  Blood  of  Christ”  (1  Pet. 
1:13),  and  that  it  is  “the  Blood  of  Jesus  His 
Son  (which)  cleanses  us  from  all  sin”  (1 
John  1:7).  We  enter  into  the  Holy  Place  only 
by  the  Blood  of  Jesus  (Heb.  10:19),  and  we 
are  sanctified  through  His  own  Blood  (Heb. 
13:12).  What  can  we  say  of  one  who  has 
been  known  to  be  orthodox  all  of  his  life, 
to  believe  thoroughly  in  the  Deity  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  can¬ 
not  bring  himself  to  make  any  use  of  the 
many  fundamental  passages  ir  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  which  declare  that  the 
basis  of  our  redemption  through  Christ  is  in 
the  shedding  of  His  precious  Blood?  More¬ 
over,  Dr.  Speer  amazingly  omits  all  the  New 
Testament  passages  which  speak  of  Christ’s 
death  as  a  “sacrifice”.  Paul  says  that  our 
Lord  loved  us  and  “gave  Himself  up  for  us, 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God”  (Eph. 
5:2),  and  elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  “our 


Passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even 
Christ  (1  Cor.  5:7).  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  says  that  “now  once  at  the  end 
of  the  ages  hath  He  been  manifested  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself” 
(Heb.  9:28).  Not  once  do  we  have  any 
reference  in  this  chapter  to  the  precious 
Words  of  our  Lord  given  at  the  Last  Supper, 
the  night  of  His  betrayal,  when,  in  giving 
the  cup  to  His  disciples,  He  told  them  that 
this  cup  was  His  Blood  shed  for  their  sins 
(Matt.  26:28;  Mark  14:24;  Luke  22:26). 
Not  one  single  phrase  of  all  those  deep  and 
profound  words  concerning  the  shedding  of 
His  Blood  which  our  Lord  spoke  in  the  dis¬ 
course  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John 
(53-58)  does  Dr.  Speer  refer  to  or  quote  in 
this  chapter! 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  very  end  of  this 
chapter,  Dr.  Speer  chooses  to  quote  from 
Dr.  F.  F.  Ellingwood,  for  whom,  by  the 
way,  he  has  to  apologize  on  this  very 
page,  in  which  quotation  Dr.  Ellingwood 
says  he  sees  “more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  absolute  need  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice”, 
and,  in  fairness  to  Dr.  Speer  we  must  not 
neglect  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  last 
four  lines  of  this  chapter  read  as  follows: 
"As  a  simple-hearted  freight  brakeman  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  put  it  once  long 
ago,  as  we  rode  together  in  an  open  freight 
car:  ‘He  died  my  death  for  me  that  I  might 
live  His  life  for  Him’”.  And  yet,  as  one 
goes  over  and  over  this  chapter,  one  becomes 
increasingly  amazed  that  in  not  one-  single 
place  does  Dr.  Speer  confess  that  he  believes 
in  the  vicarious,  substitutionary  atonement 
of  Christ,  or  that  his  sins  are  washed  away 
only  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  or  that  Christ 
offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  God  to  deliver 
us  from  the  wrath  to  come!  It  is  too  bad 
when  one  must  >vrite  on  the  death  of 
Christ  for  forty  pages,  and  not  make  one 
single  quotation,  or  any  reference  to  any 
New  Testament  passage,  referring  to  the 
Blood  of  Christ  or  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  then,  at  the  very  end  ap¬ 
parently  realizing  that  such  omissions  look 
suspicious,  allow  two  other  men  to  state 
their  faith  in  “a  vicarious  salvation".  That 
Dr.  Speer  does  not  believe  in  substitutionary, 
vicarious  atonement  he  would  seem  himself 
to  make  clear  when  he  says:  “Our  minds 
and  hearts  rest  in  the  simple,  sure  language 
of  the  Bible  in  these  things.  There  are  some 
who  prefer  the  language  of  theology  and 
speak  of  the  substitutionary  or  vicarious 
atonement  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  us,  but 
not  one  of  these  three  great  words  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  word  ‘atone¬ 
ment’  is  used  once  in  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion  in  Romans  5:11,  but  neither  of  the 
other  words  can  be  found,  and  the  Revised 
Version  changes  ‘atonement’  in  this  verse 
in  Romans  to  ‘reconciliation’,  which  is  the 
correct  translation  of  the  Greek  word  used 
by  Paul,  which  he  uses  also  in  2  Corinthians 
5:  IS.  19,  where,  as  in  Romans  5:11,  it  refers 
not  to  a  change  in  man’s  attitude  toward 
God.  We  fall  back  on  the  glorious  simple 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament:  ‘Christ  also 
suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  tne 
unrighteous,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God 
(1  Peter  3:18).  He  did  not  need  to  die  m 
order  to  bring  God  to  us.  He  had  already 
done  theft  in  the  Incarnation.  ‘He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.’  ‘And  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth’  (John  1:14).  It  was  not  the 
death  of  Christ  that  won  the  love  of  God. 
It  was  the  love  of  God  that  gave  Christ  to 
die  (John  3:18).  ‘But  God  commendeth  His 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us’  (Rom.  5:8).” 

Even  here  let  it  be  noted  that,  while  Dr, 
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Speer  says  that  oar  hearts  and  minds  “rest 
in  the  simple,  sure  language  of  the  Bible 
in  these  things”,  he  absolutely  avoids  the 
simple  language  of  the  Bible  which  speaks 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
that  our  redemption  Is  by  the  Blood  of 
Christ  which  was  shed  for  us  on  Calvary’s 
Cross. 

Now  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Speer’s  sadly  in¬ 
adequate  and  distinctly  inaccurate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  great  truth  of  Christ’s  death  for 
us.  we  believe  we  ought  right  here  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  truth  of  that  death  once  again  in 
the  language  of  the  greatest  theologian  of 
the  last  century  in  our  country,  whose 
Systematic  Theology  has  done  more  to  mould 
Presbyterian  theology  in  this  country  than 
any  other  one  work.  This  quotation  is  some¬ 
what  long,  but  we  believe  that  the  errors 
of  Dr.  Speer’s  chapter  will  be  most  clearly 
seen  if  these  words  of  Dr.  Hodge  setting 
forth  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ’s  vicarious 
atonement  are  pondered  once  again.  “Vicari¬ 
ous  suffering  is  suffering  endured  by  one 
person  in  the  stead  of  another,  i.e.,  in  his 
place  .  .  .  What  a  substitute  does  for  the 
person  whose  place  he  fills,  is  vicarious,  and 
absolves  that  person  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  or  suffering  the  same  thing.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  vicarious,  the  meaning  is  that 
He  suffered  in  the  place  of  sinners.  He  was 
their  substitute.  He  assumed  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  justice.  What  He  did  and 
suffered  precluded  the  necessity  of  their  ful¬ 
filling  the  demands  of  the  law  in  their  own 
persons  . .  .  Christ’s  sufferings  were  vicarious 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  death  of  one  man 
Is  vicarious  who  dies  in  the  place  of  another 
to  save  him  from  a  deserved  penalty;  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  death  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  sacrifice,  which  was  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  death  of  the  transgressor,  was  vicarious. 
And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  use  the  word  .  .  .  Expiation  and  propiti¬ 
ation  are  correlative  terms.  The  sinner,  of 
his  guilt  is  expiated;  God,  or  justice,  is 
propitiated.  Guilt  must,  from  the  nature  of 
God,  be  visited  with  punishment,  which  Is 
the  expression  of  God’s  disapprobation  of 
sin.  Guilt  is  expiated,  in  the  Scriptural  rep¬ 
resentation,  covered,  by  satisfaction,  i.e.,  by 
vicarious  punishment.  God  is  thereby  rend¬ 
ered  propitious,  i.e.,  it  is  now  consistent  with 
His  nature  to  pardon  and  bless  the  sinner. 
Propitious  and  loving  are  not  convertible 
terms.  God  is  love.  He  loved  us  while  sin¬ 
ners,  and  before  satisfaction  was  rendered. 
Satisfaction  or  expiation  does  not  awaken 
love  in  the  divine  mind.  It  only  renders  it 
consistent  with  His  justice  that  God  should 
exercise  His  love  towards  transgressors  of 
Kis  law  .  .  .  Men  may  philosophize  about 
the  nature  of  God,  His  relation  to  His  crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  terms  on  which  He  will  for¬ 
give  sin,  and  they  may  never  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion;  but  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply,  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach 
on  this  subject?  the  matter  is  comparatively 
easy.  In  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
God  is  declared  to  be  just,  in  the  sense  that 
His  nature  demands  the  punishment  of  sin; 
that  therefore  there  can  be  no  remission 
without  3uch  punishment,  vicarious  or  per¬ 
sonal;  that  the  plan  ef  salvation  symbolic¬ 
ally  and  typically  exhibited  in  the  Mosaic 
institution,  expounded  in  the  prophets,  and 
clearly  and  variously  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  involves  the  substitution  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  in  the  place  of  sinners, 
who  assumed  their  obligation  to  satisfy  di¬ 
vine  justice,  and  that  He  did  in  fact  make 
a  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  bear¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  their  stead;  all 
this  is  so  plain  and  undeniable  that  it  has 
always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  and 
ia  admitted  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  the  leading  Rationalists  of  our  day. 
It  has  been  denied  only  by  those  who  are 
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outside  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  not 
Christians,  or  by  those  who,  instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  simple  Word  of  God,  feel 
constrained  to  explain  its  teachings  ia 
accordance  with  their  own  subjective  con¬ 
victions  ...  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him.  It  Is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
reconciliation  of  which  the  Apostles  speak 
as  effected  by  the  cross  or  death  of  Christ, 
should,  in  its  primary  and  main  aspect,  be 
a  subjective  change  in  us  from  enmity  to  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  such  a  reconciliation  as 
makes  God  our  friend;  a  reconciliation 
which  enables  Him  to  pardon  and  save  sin¬ 
ners,  and  which  they  are  called  upon  most 
gratefully  to  embrace.” 

The  twenty-fifth  question  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
asks:  “How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of 
a  priest?”  And  the  answer  is,  as  we  all 
know:  “Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a 
priest,  in  His  once  offering  up  of  Himself 
a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  re¬ 
concile  us  to  God,  and  in  making  continual 
intercession  for  us”.  I  wonder  if  -Dr.  Speer 
could  truly  say  he  believes  this  statement. 
He  certainly  cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  accepted 
by  the  great  mass  of  Bible-believing  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians  throughout  our  country 
today. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the  high  value 
Dr.  Speer  has  always  placed  upon  Horace 
Bushnell’s  chapter  concerning  the  Person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve,  since  reading  his  last  book,  the  one 
we  are  now  reviewing,  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Dr.  Speer  has  imbibed  much 
more  of  the  teachings  of  Horace  Bushnell 
than  we  had  hitherto  thought,  and  that 
Bushnell’s  whole  conception  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ,  not  as  a  delivering  us  from 
the  guilt  of  sin,  a  sacrifice  by  which  God  is 
propitiated  to  us,  the  shedding  of  Blood  by 
which  our  sins  are  washed  away,  hut  as  a 
work  which  "terminates  not  in  the  release 
of  penalties  by  due  compensation,  but  in  the 
transformation  of  character  and  the  rescue 
in  that  manner  of  guilty  men  from  the 
retributive  causations  provoked  by  their 
sins”  (the  words  are  from  Dr.  Bushneli’s 
own  writings).  As  Dr.  Hodge  has  said  after 
quoting  these  very  words:  “It  is  very 
plain  that  this  scheme  does  not  agree  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that 
it  is  not  a  religion  suited  to  those  who  feel 
the  need  of  forgiveness.”  At  this  point,  it 
should  be  stated  that,  while  Dr.  Speer  de¬ 
votes  four  pages  to  the  doctrine  of  forgive¬ 
ness  of  one  another,  not  in  one  place  in  all 
of  this  volume  does  he  speak  of  the  torgix&u 
ness  of  our  sin3  by  the  atoning  work..oI_the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  We  are  compelled  to  ask 

one  question  as  we  bring  this  review  to  a 
close.  Why,  in  forty  pages,  discussing  the 
death  of  Christ,  does  Dr.  Speer  deliberately 
refrain  from  quoting  any  New  Testament 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  BLojhL  of  our 
Lord  shed  on  the  Cross,  .and.  ..of-Christ-as 
a  sacrifice  to  God  for  sins?  There  can  only 
be  one  of  two  answers  to  this  question. 
Either  these  verses  did  not  come  to  Dr. 
Speer’s  mind  as  he  was  writing  this  chapter, 
or  the  verses  did  come  to  Dr.  Speer’s  mind, 
and  he  deliberately  refused  to  discuss  the 
death  of  Christ  in  terms  of  Blood  and  sac¬ 
rifice,  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
repeatedly  presented  this  truth.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  these  verses  did  not 
come  to  Dr.  Speer’s  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
chapter  on  the  death  of  Christ,  He  has  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  America.  He 
has  quoted  hundreds  of  verses  of  Scripture 
in  this  volume.  No  Christian,  we  believe, 
who  has  read  with  any  care  at  all  the  New 
Testament  can  ever  think  of  the  death  of 
Christ  apart  from  the  shedding  of  Blood. 


and  we  could  never  believe  that  Dr.  Speer 
had  forgotten  all  these  cardinal  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Paul,  and  John,  and  Peter, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
came  to  state  his  own  views  concerning  the 
death  of  Christ.  Therefore  we  are  forced  to 
one  conclusion  —  that  Dr.  Speer  does  not 
count  the  shedding  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
for  the  propitiation  of  our  sins  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  God;  he  cannot  feel,  for,  if 
he  did,  he  would  state  it,  that  men  are  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  doomed  to  eternal  death, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  whole  world  is,  by  its 
sin,  stopped,  and  that  men  can  never  come 
into  the  Presence  of  God  until  justified  by 
the  Blood  of  Christ  which  was  shed  on  Cal¬ 
vary  for  us. 

If  this  book  were  by  some  ordinary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  our  country 
we  could  read  it,  regret  some  of  its  state¬ 
ments,  deplore  some  of  its  omissions,  and 
put  it  aside,  but  the  author  of  this  book  is 
no  ordinary  person.  Thousands  of  students 
in  our  land  have  taken  their  conception  of 
Christ  from  him.  Hundreds  of  missionaries 
have  been  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel 
under  Dr.  Speer’s  supervision.  He  has  had, 
in  the  last  forty  years,  more  influence  over 
the  religious  thinking  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  both  North  and  South, 
than  any  other  man  now  living.  He  is 
probably  more  implicitly  trusted,  at  least 
in  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  Person 
and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  more 
people  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  today 
than  any  other  one  man.  May  the  writer 
of  this  review  himself  confess  that  he  has 
always  insisted,  even  in  the  severe  conflict 
of  the  last  four  years,  that  Dr.  Speer  was, 
himself,  theologically  sound,  though  his 
policies  and  his  failure  to  speak  out  clearly 
in  hours  of  crises  were  to  be  deplored.  No 
sadder  experience  has  come  to  this  reviewer 
himself  for  a  long  while  than  the  realization 
that  Dr.  Speer  i3  himself  not  sound  in  the 
greatest  single  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith,  namely,  the  significance  of  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  Cross.  If  this  book 
is  a  true  presentation  of  what  Dr.  Speer 
believes  concerning  the  death  of  Christ,  then 
his  conception  of  this  holy  event  is  not  true 
to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  does  not  accord 
with  the  Presbyterian  standards,  and,  most 
tragic  of  all,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Testament.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  read  Dr.  Speer’s  books  with 
joy,  and  I  have  heard  him  with  blessing. 
Some  of  his  earlier  volumes  in  my  library 
are  covered  with  notes,  and  it  is  a  sad  hour 
for  me,  as  it  will  be  a  sad  one  for  thousands. 
of  others,  to  awaken  at  last,  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Speer  cannot  be  followed  in 
his  interpretation  of  Christ’s  holy,  death  for 
us.  If  Dr.  Speer  does  not  believe  in  the 
vicarious,  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  that  we  are  made  righteous  before  God 
only  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned 
to  us,  because  our  sins  are  reckoned  unto 
Him,  then  Dr.  Speer  cannot,  having  insisted 
on  this  truth  being  accepted  by  the  hundreds 
of  missionares  who  have  gone  out  under  his 
direction  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  men  who 
are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  be  very 
consistent  in  his  administration,  and  very 
firm  in  his  convictions.  After  all  then,  per¬ 
haps  much  more  than  any  of  us  have  ever 
been  willing  to  admit,  may  it  not  be  true 
that  a  great  part  of  the  chaos  and  confu¬ 
sion,  at  least  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.,  today,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  so  powerful,  so  influential,  and  so  bril¬ 
liant  as  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  is  himself 
confused  in  his  own  mind,  if  not  even  in 
darkness,  concerning  the  true  significance 
and  meaning  of  Christ’s  shedding  His  own 
Blood  and  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree? 
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QUESTIONS 


1.  Did  Christ  achieve  His  divinity? 

2.  How  human  was  Jesus?  Did  he  have  weaknesses? 

3.  Is  the  Virgin  Birth  an  essential  of  Christian  belief? 

4.  Did  the  character  or  nature  of  Jesus  depend  in  any  way  upon  the 

Virgin  Birth? 

5.  Is  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  an  essential  of  Christian  belief? 

6*  We  speak  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  us.  May  it  not  be  that  we  are 

using  terms  loosely  and  we  really  mean  the  presence  of  God? 

7.  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  at  what  Jesus  could  or  could  not  do? 

8.  Is  the  Cross  necessary  to  salvation?  Why? 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  phrases:  "He  bore  our  sins."  "He  died  for  me," 
10..  How  much  more  did  Jesus  know  than  his  educated  contemporaries? 

11.  May  not  such  statements  as  are  credited  to  Christ  as  claiming  an  unique 
authority,  such  as  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world",  etc,  have  been  inter¬ 
pretations  of  him  by  his  disciples? 

12,  Is  the  idea  of  forgiveness  moral?  Isn't  it  an  easy  way  of  getting  off? 

13,  Is  the  modern  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  different  from  what  was 
formerly  held? 

14.  Why  is  it  not  enough  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  highest  and  best  we  know 

and  so  as  a  great  moral  Leader  and  Example? 

15,  Is  it  not  oossible  that  we  may  yet  have  some  higher  revelatim  of  God 

than  Jesus  gave? 

16.  What  are  ws  to  understand  by  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  16 

regarding  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  etc.? 
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